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ACE. 



HAYING through a long course of pro« 
fessional practice^ had continual occasion to 
lament the want of a more complete and useful 
Musical Dictionary^ than has hitherto ap« 
peared in our language, it was with conside- 
rable pleasure that I was led to expect such 
a work from the hand of a gentleman eminently 
qntalified for the undertaking ; bnt^ after wait« 
ing some years in yaiii for an acquisition so 
desirable to the musical world, I have at 
length been induced, from necessity, to sup- 
ply one from the best materials I have been 
able to procure from the English, French, and 
Italian languages; and 1 may at least say^ 
that it is as useful and as perfect as those ma- 
terials and my own information and industry 
would permit. 

In forming my collection of words, I have 
not confined myself to the theory and practice 
of modern times, hut ha?e endeavoured to in- 
clude whatever might be necessary' to th« 
reading of the treatises of the old masters, and 
even to the understanding of the system and 
practice of the ancient Greeks and Komap>-* — 
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a department of the work wbicfa, I tmst, will 
not be ungratifying to the scientific and cu- 
rious reader. 

Fully aware of the great utility of rendering 
the work conveniently portable, one of my 
principal objects has been to compress the mat* 
ter into a pocket Yolumci forming a vade me* 
cum for professors, practitioners at concerts, 
and the virtuosi in general. 

But though I have compressed the language, 
I have endeavoured to retain all the necessary 
intelligence: whatever regards Melody and 
Harmony, vocal or instrumental; the inven- 
tion, formation, powers, and characters, of 
musical instruments; the nature of composi- 
tion and performance in general ; or of the 
music of particular ages and countries ; 1 have 
endeavoured to define and elucidate: and 
should even the third edition of a work txt* 
cuted on so comprehensive a plan, be found 
not wholly without omissions, or entirely free 
from defects, the candid reader will, I trust, 
make allowance for the difficulty inseparable 
from such an undertaking. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

MAN, who is disUagaished from (be id* 
fierier parts of the creation by the divine gift 
of reason ) exhibits no greater evidence of that 
faculty than by the seeds of science which 
Heavoi has implanted in his nature, and by the 
power which he possesses of cultivating and 
bringing them to perfection. 

But of all the various arts and sciences 
which he is qualified to prosecute, no one ap- 
pears more congenial to, and is, as it were, 
more intimately interwoven with, the consti- 
tution of his frame, than that of Music. 

Vocal Music, indeed, seems to have been 
coeval with human nature itself. The inven- 
tion of musical instruments must, consequently, 
have taken place at a very early period of the 
world, though the diffisrent ^>ochs of their in- 
troduction and improvement, as well as the 
gradation by which the harmonic laws arrived 
at their first systematic order and regulatioui 
cannot be ascertained by modern enquiry. 

From sacred writ we learn, that Tubal, the 
sixth descendant from Adam, was the inventor 
of wind instruments ; and that in Judea, in th^ 
leign of David, singers, harpers, and other mu- 
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sical performers, were employed in the service 
of the temple. The Jewish harp, we are told, 
was mounted with a considerabk number of 
strings; and David, it appears, was the best 
Ijrist of his time: but to what stage of im« 
provement music, as a science, had then ar^* 
rived, we have no satisfactory information. 

All we know at present is, that music after« 
wards arrived at a new epoch in Greece, and 
that its cultivation in that country was, during 
several centuries, chiefly confided to vocal 
performances. 

The earliest Grecian poets sung their own 
compositions, assisted by a lyre, furnished at 
first with three, and afterwards with four 
strings. But as the compass of that instrn* 
ment in so imperfect a state was found too li- 
mited to accompany the notes of the human 
voice, three other strings were added ; and 
the seven, the tones of which rose gradually, 
though not regularly, from tho lowest to the 
highest, were severally named according io 
their situations in the scale: as Jfff/patey the 
principal or gravest string ; Parahypale, the 
next above the gravest string ; Lycanos, the 
third string ; Mese^ the middle string ; Para* 
mescj the next to the middle string ; Para* 
nttcp the next to the Nete^ or most acute of 
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the seven strings : aiid these seven sounds neH 
divided into two lesser systems^ consisting of 
tetrachords^ or fourths. 

This scale^ or system, of seven sounds, being 
ftlso found to be imperfect, was, ia the time 
of Pythagoras, farther improved bj the addi- 
tion of a string below, under the denomination 
of Proslambanomenosj and which, forming 
an eighth to the neiCj or upper string, com* 
pleted the diapason, or octave. 

Not long after this, a new system was 
adopted, consisting of sixteen sounds, which 
formed the Greek Dis-diapason, or double oc^* 
fave ; and it was by the various intervals to 
which these sixteen strings were tuned, that 
the Greek genera were formed. 

This system, like the former, was divided 
into tetrachords, the two extreme strings of 
each of which being fixed, or imtnoveable, 
were called the soni stantes ; hnt the interme* 
diate strings, or soni mobilesy were moveable^ 
and tuned as the genus required. 

in this state music continued in Greece till 
long after that country was subdued by the 
Romans; and, indeed, ii received little im« 
jirovement till the fourth century, when the 
cx^perot Constantino the Great embraced tlip 
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Christian religion, and introduced vocal d^ 
votionr into the serrice of the church. St. Am* 
brose, not long after this, applied the Greek 
mnsic ix^ tiie psalms and hymns of his church 
at Mihin, \rhence it afterwards found its way 
into the other churches of Italy. 

In the eleyenth century, Guido Aretino, a 
Benedictine monk^ introduced a reformation 
of the great Greek system. He, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been the first who discorered its 
incompatibility with harmony, or /who had 
any true idea of the combination of sounds. 
He added a note below the proslambanomenos^ 
or lowest note, which he called Gammas and 
so arranged the scale as to better serve the 
great purposes of harmony as well as melody, 
by dividing it into hezachords, io the notes 
of which he applied the six monosyllables 
titf rcy mi, fa, sol, la, taken from a Latin 
hymn> written in honour of John the Bap« 
tist. 

Guido also improved the ancient manner of 
writing music. The method had been to place 
all the notes upon one line, and to distinguish 
ihem from each other by the letters of the al« 
phabet; but he substituted certain paints^ 
ivhidi he disposed upon and between four 
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lines^ and afterwards five; and from these 
points we derive the terra counterpoint* 

The harmony introduced by Guido was as 
simple as possible, consisting only of the fun- 
damental note, its third, fifth, and octave. 
These and other improvements of this original 
theorist, extending themselves by degrees from 
Italy into the other christian countries of Eu« 
rope, were received by the whole church; 
while ingenious imitators arising from day to 
day, and still improving upon their inventive 
master, enlarged the bounds both of melody 
and harmony, and freed them from the narrow 
limits of the ancient Greeks and Romans* 

The melody of that age was, however, com- 
posed of notes of such duration, that one of 
them sometimes served for a whole period; 
the new reformers, therefore, deemed it ne» 
ceassry to break them into notes of shorter 
times, and thus the original notes and points 
of Guido became disused and obsolete. The 
defect of Guido's notation was first remedied 
by John De Muris, an advocate of the par« 
liament of Paris, in the fourteenth century, 
by the invention of certain characters, or 
notes, by which the difierent times might 
be comraodiously expressed. These cha- 
racters consisted of the Maxima^ or Larg0 
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equal in duratioa to four breves ; the 

Long t^^ e^tial to four semibreves: the 
Breve bd equal to four fninims: the Semu 
breve O equal to two minims : the Minim 
equal to two semi'minimsj or crotchets: ihe 
Crotchet ^ equal to two chromasy or qud^ 

ters RB i and in process of tinve the Semi* 

quaver ^ and DemisemiqUaver ^, dimi* 

nishing in value by the same proportion^ 

By these measures the time was first divided 
into two, fotir, and eight parts, called common 
iimef and afterwards into ihree parts, called 
triple time, 

De Muris also invented the three cliffs we 
now use ; and placed thein at the beginning 
of the staves, to ascertain the pitch of the 
notes, instead of using certain letters which 
Guido bad employed for the same purpose. 

By the above diminution of the notes, in re- 
spect of their length, harmony,' as well as me* 
lody, gained considerable advantages* It seems 
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abont tliis iime to have been first diseoYeredy 
that the seventh of the fifth of the key > blended 
with that note, was grateful to the ear; nvhence 
sprung the chords of the grtater fourth ^ the 
false fifth 9 and (he greater sixth. From thifl 
seventh of the fifth the in) pro vers of the sci» 
euce proceeded to the sevenths of other notes, 
land begaii to introduce what is now called the 
preparation and resolution of discords. 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century^ 
the science of harmony has proceeded in its im- 
provements with rapid strides ; and the art of 
/composing in eight, twelve, sixteen, and even 
a greater number of distinct and real parts^ has 
jbeen discovered a^d cultivated in Italy with 
astonishing successs in the grand and soleroa 
compositipns for the chQrch, while t}ie opera 
has given birth to a refinement of melody, ele* 
gance of accompaniment, and brilliancy of 
execution, of which the musicians of former 
itmes bad no conception.* 

Having given this sketch of the general pro- 
gress of music from its earliest practice, I shall 
now introduce the reader to an acquaintance 
i¥ith its first principles, and the lading cha* 
taoteristics of melody and harmony* 

Music is first divisible into two great parts^ 
Meloiijf and flarmmyy the laws of which ap- 
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ply to every branch of its theory and practice^ 
and in the hands of jj^euius are adequate to the 
production of every possible effect. The defi- 
Bitions of the terms Harmony arid Melody 
being given in the Dictionary, I shall proceed 
with observing, that— 

There are in Music only seven original notes; 
but these are capable of being transposed into 
situations more acute or grave, still retaining 
their number and order : and though the octave 
contain twelve seuiitonic intervals, and every 
interval may be infinitely divided, still the 
eighth note of every division, diatonically rec* 
koning, will produce a similar sound. 

In the present system, which 1 shall call the 
general system, because it comprehends all the 
other systems and scales, the lowest sound, in 
vphat is called the natural major mode^ is C. 
From C to D, its following note, is an interval 
of one tone ; from D to E, the third note, is 
another tone; but from EtoF^ the fourth note, 
is only half a tone: from F to G, the fifth note, 
is a whole tone; from G to A, the sixth note, is 
a whole tone; from A. to B, the seventh note, is 
a whole toqe ; but from B to C, the eighth, is 
only half a tone. And this scale, in which the 
intervab of the third and fourth and seventh 
stud eighth are half tones, and all the other in* 
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tervals ^hole tpnes, is trailed the natural scale, 
because, being more analogous to our feelings 
than any other arrangement of intervals, it seems 
to be more directly derived from nature. But 
there is also another scale, which is sometimes 
called natural, though artificially formed,which 
is denominated the minor mode, because its 
third note is only three half tones, instead of 
two whole tones, above the first, or key-note. 

Another principal distinction between the 
major and minor mode is, that in the former the 
tones and semitones are in the same situation 
both in ascending and descending the octave; 
but in the latter, in ascending, the semitones 
lie between the second and third and seventh 
and eighth ; but in descending, between the 
second and third and fifth and sixth : so that 
"while the major mode consists entirely of soni 
stantes, or fixed sounds, the minor mode has 
five soni siantes^ and two soni mobiles^ or 

moveable sounds. 

» 

1'he octave being divided into twelve semi* 
tones, and any one of these sounds being eapa* 
ble of becoming a principal, or key-note, both 
in the major and the minor mode ; it is evident 
that there are twelve possible positions of each 
of the two modes : yet, supposing the tempe- 
rament, or tuning, to be perfect, there are buL^ 

b 
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two scales, and all the others are but so manjr 
transpositions of the natural ones. 

From these seven sounds, taken in various 
successions, and different degrees of time or 
measure, all melody is formed ; and the sounds 
being fixed in themselves, nothing is left to the 
choice of the composer but the order and time 
in which they shall succeed each other. These 
are the oidy objects of his taste and imagina- 
tion, and from these he deduces all the fasci- 
nating effects of melody and song. 

This art of melodizing^ if I may so call it^ 
seems in the present age to have reached its 
9Lcm6 ; and though every possible position of 
the notes appears to have been long since em- 
ployed, still a creative fancy can evince that 
melody is not exhausted, and that an ample 
field is still left to real genius for new evolutions 
of harmony, and original characters of air. 
. Harmony particularly regards composition 
in parts; and it is only by a thorough know- 
ledge of its received code of laws, that music, 
consisting of simultaneous sounds, can possibly 
be produced ; and, generally speaking, the 
more numerous the parts of the composition, 
the more profound must be the science by 
vhich they are adjusted. 

Instrumental music seldom comprises more 
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fban four real parts: since, although the score 
consist of twenty, or even a greater number of 
staves, thej are not all distinct parts in respect 
of harmony, though somewhat varied from each 
other for the accommodation of the several in- 
struments for which they are designed, as welt 
as for the producing certain effects. Vocal 
compositions, on the contrary, sometimes cofr«* 
tain a much greater number of real parts: and 
in church music have frequently twelve, sixteen, 
and even a greater number. These great corn- 
positions are generally divided into two or four 
choruses, so disposed^ that one chorus occa^ 
sionally answers and relieves the other. 

Those compositions in which one part gives 
0Ut the text, or subject, and another presently 
after takes it up, followed in the like manner by 
a third and a fourth part, are called Fugues. 
In the legitimate fugue, the succeeding parts 
repeat the subject either in the unison, fourth, 
fifth, or octave, and scrupulously preserve the 
isame intervals. In this species of composition, 
a subject should be chosen, susceptible of the 
proper answers, and the response be introduced 
close upon its last note, while an accompanying 
melody is carried on ; after which the response 
being taken up by the third part and completed, 
the first or second part, instead of a simple ac« 

b2 
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companiment, may introduce a second subject^ 
vhich being answered in its turn, and incorpo- 
rated with the original subject, forms what is 
called a double fugue. The art of composing 
fugues, as also of Canons^ which are a kind of 
perpetual fugues, has been brought to great 
perfection during the last century and a half ; 
and it is to compositions of the fugue kind that 
v/eovfe some of the noblest effects which a great 
band, assisted by numerous vocal performers^ 
is capable of producing. 



TOCAL MUSIC* 

Singing being so natural to the human' spe- 
cies as to be in some degree within the power of 
almost every one, it is no way surprising that 
yocal music should be more generally attractive 
than instrumental. Indeed, the music of the 
voice, when good, is universally acknowledged 
to be infinitely superior in its effects to that of 
any instrument ; for that the tone is not only 
more natural, and therefore more gratifying in 
itself, but that by the union of sense with sound, 
by means of words, the mind is entertained 
while the ear is delighted. And this circum- 
stance alone is sufficient, I would observe by 
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the way, to evince the necessity of a proper and 
emphatic expression in the melody, in order to 
enforce the sense of the poet, and penetrate tbe 
mind of the hearer with his sentiment: it is 
trae, that even without this requisite, an air 
may be pleasing, and so far faultless as not to 
exhibit any breach of the theory; bat then nei« 
ther will it apply to the passions, or waken at- 
tention, or kindle an interest in the hearts of its 
auditors. 

Hence it follows, that in order to produce 
fine Vocal Music, it is not only necessary that 
tbe composer should be profoundly skilled in 
the science, but that lie should also be acquaint- 
ed with human nature, understand and feel the 
sense of tbe author, and possess tbe power of 
transmitting his feelings to others. 
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iNSTRUMBNTAt MUSIC. 



Instrumental Music, as already observed, it 
very inferior in its powers to vocal, yet it 
claims an honourable prerogative, in having so 
materially contributed to the advancement of 
the vocal. Without the aid of instruments it 
leould, perhaps, not only have been impossible 
to produce a perfect scale of musical sounds, 
but also of critically adhering to the same pitch , 
or key, through a long composition. But, in- 
deed, we are indebted to the invention of musi* 
cal instruments, not only for the power of per* 
fecting vocal music, but for the very existence 
cf music as a science ; since, without a perfect 
and permanent scale of sounds, melody had 
continued very defective, and harmony would 
never have attained any degree of excellence. 

In the composition of instrumental musici 
the real master not only endeavours to conceive 
the most beautiful, energetic, and interesting 
passages, but displays his judgment and skill 
in consulting and suiting the characters and 
powers of the several instruments, and in so in* 
troducing his obligato passages, as at once to 
shew the instruments to their greatest advan- 
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fage, and to relieve those parts of tbe compo* 
sition in 'which he exercises the nobler evolu- 
tions of harmony, and brings into combination 
tbe various powers of his band. 

Having made these general and preliminary 
remarks, I shall now proceed to those first and 
elementary principles which form the basis of 
the science^ and lead immediately to practice. 



TH« FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC. 

The seven sounds in Music are represented by 
characters called notes, named after the first 
peven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E^ 
F, 6. These notes being placed upon, and 
between, five parallel lines called a stave, their 
particular names, as also the sounds they repro* 
sent, are determined by characters called clifls, 
"which are placed at the beginning of the lines. 
The clifis in present use are the F, or Bass Cliffy 
always placed on the fourth line of the stave, 

Qi The C, or Tenor-Cliff, also placed on 



m 



the fourth line, -jffl- The C, Counter-Tenor^ 



or Alto-Cliff, placed on the third line, 
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Ttfe reader viDl here perceire, that both the 
flines and spaces of the stave are occupied by 
the notes, and that in a gradual ascent from the 
line of the cliff the letters of the notes run re* 
gularly forward, and that in descending they 
move backward. 

The Jiass-cliff is used to name the notes of 
all deep-toned instruments^ and the lower spe* 
cies of voice. 

The Tenor-cliff is used for that voice of a 
man, the compass of which lies between the 
higher and lower kinds. 

The Alto-cliff is used for the higti natural 
voice of a man, 9nd also for the viola, or tenor 
violin. 

The Soprano-cliff is used for the second class 
of the higher species of voice, (as that of a 
woman, or a boy): and 

The Treble-cliff is used for the first or shrill* 
est class, both of voices and instruments. 

The pitch, or elevation of the sounds, being 

[etermined by the cliff and the position of the 

totes on the stave, it remains to mark also the 

slative length or duration of these sounds; to 

feet which, the notes are variously formed, aa 

dlow : 
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The longest note in common use is 
A Semibreve ^^ equal in duration to 



2 Minims 




;^^- equal to 



4 Crotchets 




I • 



8 Quavers 



16 Semiquavers 




52 Demi 
serai- 
quavers 



equal ta 



equal to 




equal to 




A dot placed after either of these notes, ren- 
ders that note one-half longer than when with- 
out a dot, and two dots make it three-quarters 
'onger. There are also characters of silence^ 
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called rests, the length of ivhich correspond 
"with the lengths of the notes whose names they 
bear, as thus — 

A semibreve rest '^^^^ denotes a silence equal 

to the length of aseinibreve. A minim rest ^SZ 
a silence equal to the length of a minim. A 
crotchet rest -p- a silence equal to the length 



of a crotchet* A quaver rest -^ a silence 
equal to the length of a quarer. A semiquarer 
test -5I- a silence equal to the length of a semi- 



quaver. A demisemiquaver rest -^ a silence 



equal to the length of a demisemiquaver. 

Beside the characters which denote the pitch 
and the length of the sounds, there are many 
others necessary to the expression of the com- 
poser's ideas, with respect to the composition 
itself, as well as its just performance: as 

The Sharp ||^, which raises the note before 
which it is placed one semitone higher than its 
natural pitch. 

The Flat [2, which depresses the note before 
which it is placed one semitone lower. 
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The Natural (f 9 vhich contradicts a pre« 
ceding sharp or flat. 

The DouBLB Sharp ^y which rises a note, 
already sharpened, another semitone higher. 

The D0UBL12 Flat ^, which depresses a 
note, already flattened, another semitone lower. 

The Dot *, which being placed after a note^ 
makes it half as long again* 

The Double Dot **, which renders the note 
afler which it is placed three-fourths longer. 

The Slur /^, indicating that the notes 
over which it is placed are to be performed in 
a smooth, or gliding manner. 

The Pause i'Z\9 denoting that the note over 
which it is placed is to be drawn out to a length 
greater than its own, or embeUished with a 
shake, appogiatures, or other graces, at the 
pleasure of the performer. 

The Sign ^ serving to mark the passage in 

a strain to which the performer is to return after 
going through some other strain : and which 
return is signified by the words Al Segno^ writ- 
ten at the end of the strain leading to the return. 



The Bar 



- employed to divide the notes 



of a composition into equal portions in respect 
of their duration. 
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The DouBLB Bah Ji- introduced to mark 



the end of a strain, or a change in the meai- 
sure, or time. 

The Dotted Bar ?|fe signifying that the 

preceding and following strains are to be r^p 
peated. 

The Half-botted Bar hW? shewing that 



the strain on the same side of the bar with 
the dots is to be repeated. 

Having explained these characters, and the 
relative lengths of the several note§ an^ rests, 
l now proceed to 

There are in Music two sorts of time, Com« 
mon and Triple. Common Time consists of 
four minims, fpiir crotchets, or two crotchets, 
ip a bar, or of other notes to the same amount. 
These times are indicated b^ certain Signs, or 
Figure^, placed at the beginning of the stave. 

SIGNS OF COMMON-TIME. 

^^^^ four Minims, or four Crotchets ia a 
''''^ bar. 

Two Crotchets in a bar. 
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SIGNS OF THIPLE TIME* 

■7? Three Minims, in a bar. 



^ Three Crotchets in a bar. 

Three Quavers in a bar. 

There is also another kind of Common 
Time in which Jigs are written, consisting of 

9 




^ Twelve Quavers in a bar, or 

S? Six Crotchets in a bar. 

And a species of Triple Time, consisting of 
^ Nine Quavers in a bar, or 

— Nine Crotchets in a bar. 

The Semibreve being now the longest note in 
common use, that note is made the general 
standard of reckoning, and therefore the figures 




. meaning three^fourths of a semibreve, briefly 
25 
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knd properly express a time of three crotcbetg 




in a bar ; *g^ a time of twelve eighths of a se» 

mibreve, or twelve quavers, in a bar ; and so 
of the other figures. 

OF THE GRACES IN MUSIC. 

The principal Graces used in Music are ihm 
following : 



The 
Turn 




Back 

Turn 




Passing 
Shake 




Tamed Shake 



Appo^iatiire 




Whatever time is occupied by theappogiature, 
or any other grace, so much time is taken from 
the note it embellishes ; so that the time of the 
whole bar is not augmented. To these orna* 
ments may be added the Slur^ as already de- 
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scribed } the Staccato ^ * * ^ or distinct and 
pointed manner of performance. The Mezza 

Staccato or extremely smooth and 

distinct. With these again may be included 
the Piano^ or soft ; the Mezzo Piano^ or ra- 
ther soft ; and the Pianissimo^ or very soft ; 
the FortCy ox loud ; the Mezzo Forte^ or ra- 
ther loud ; and the Fortissimo ^ or very loud. 
The several gradations of sound in point of 

loudness are expresed ^s follow ^ <Ci[[^i <^^^*- 

cendoi or gradual increase in strength ; IJ]]^ 
diminuendoj or gradual decrease in strength ; 

crescendo and diminuendo; 



diminuendo and crescendo* 



LtCElfCEft. 

There are also certain Licences in Music^ 
•which by length of use have grown into esta- 
blished rules, as the following s 

Three Notes tied together, and having the 





numerical figure S over them Zp^^^f^ are per 



till J ' 



fottiis^ in the time of two notes of t(ie sani# 
IsAadi Five Notes tied together^ add having 
the figure 5 over them, are performed in thc$ 
time of four of Cbe same kind. 

Six Note's tied togetbery and having the 
figure 6 over them, are performed in the time 
of four of the same kind ; and 

Nine Notes tied together, and having the 
figure 9 ov^r them, are performed in the time 
of eight of the same kind* 

There are also certairf abbreviations which, 
although of modern introduction, are now ia 
general use» This mark ^ **' set against ^ 
note,' divides it into quavers; this ^^g^Au 

Tides it into semiquavers^ ; and this ^^^ into 

demisemti<;^uaveFs. This mark ^i ^ by itself 
implies thaf the quavers preceding it In the 
same bar are to be repeated ; this j^9 that 
the semiquavers preceding it are to be ref- 

peated ; and this ^^^ that the demisemiqua* 

vers preceding ft are to be repeated. The Ita^ 
Han word Segue^ set against any of these ab« 
brevtattons, signifies a repetition of the samir 
notes, or passage^ 
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Examples of Abbrevtatiom* 




^PB 
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These abbreviations form a musical Brachy- 
grapby, or Short Hand, highly useful both to 
the composer and copyist, and are now so 
generally adopted, wherever Admissible, as to 
have become a necessary object of attention to 
the pupil. 

In this Introduction, the reader will per- 
ceive, 1 have not directed my attention to any 
particular department of musical performance, 
but laid down the first and leading principles 
in that general way best calculated to prepare 
him for any species of vocal exercise, or for 
whatever instrument, or instruments, to the 
practice of which his taste and inclination 
may direct him: and though the foregoing 
pages will not supersede the necessity, of a 
master, which, indeed, no written instructions 
ever can, yet their attentive perusal will 
smooth the way to further information, and at 
once facilitate the progress of the pupU, and 
lessen the labour of the tutor. 



DR. THOmrOt^S BOTANKJL WORKS, 

iiut published, by RIQHARp PHILLIPS, Bridge Street^ 

A GRAMMAR OF BOJANYj 

Bein^ > omplete £lcinent« of that intereiting Science, for 
tr.' r t c . >7hools end Youag Persons, accompanied with 
lVraL>c3i Kierciscs, iSustrated \v4th 4i beautiful Engrar* 
;.'.^s, , :i..e 7^. pla-n, or 12s. 6d, coiourefL By R. Ly 
T li CRNioN, M. I). Author of a New Family Herbal, 
illustrativ^e of the T.J£i,nf3n^g^um, z&c. 

Tnis Work is the first r^gul?.r attempt that has been 
si2.de ic accommodate the icience of Botany to the busi- 
ness of Public ScirJ&aries ; the iiuicerous Plates elucidating 
every part of tlie System, and ciiabUng tne general Tutor 
to leiKiex ^oiauy pai^ of a course ol Eclucation without 
preiiminary siudy, jm^ yvit)^ iiitle additipnal trouble. 



A NEW FAMILY HERBAL, 

With upwards of 50Q Wood-Cuts, by Bewick. 

A Nr.W :piAMILY HEP3AL, or Popular Account of the 
Natures Viwi Properties of the vjiriftus Plants used in Mep 
dicines, I^'iet, ana the Artp, by Robirt John Thorn* 
TOW, M.D. 

^The Piants dra^n^^ni Nature by Henderson, and ci^ 
gi«T«d%» Wood by Thoxas.Bewick, 8vo. price Sis. 6d.«-«> 
^^ few^Co^e* «^ £U>yal Pap^r, price 42fc 
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MUSIC, 



A* 

A IS the tiominal of the sixth note in the natural 
9 diatonic scale, or ganamut, to which Guido 
Aretinus origiaaliy applied the mon^syliahle Leu 
It is also the name of one of the two natural moods; 
and is the open note of the second string of the' 
violin, by which its other strings are tuned and re* 
guiated. A, is likewise the name of that note in 
our system which answers to the lowest sound used 
by the ancient Greeks : t. e. the proslambanomenas 
of the Hyp^rdorian^ or deepest Greek mode, placed 
by the modems on the first space in the bass clitf. 

A. An Italian preposition, signifying in, for, ct, 
with, &C. 

. A ABovs G GAHMTTt. That A« or that note, 
which is one tone higher than Q Omnmut, See 
G Gammui, 

A ABOVS THB BAS8-CI«f FP KOT£. That A» Ot. 

^bat note, whicli is a third above the ban-^l^ not€. 
See Bass-cliff note, 

' . A ABOV& TUB TEEBLE CUFF NOtE. Thl|t A» 
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or that note, ivbich is otfe note higher than the 
treble-eliff note. ^tTVMe-^ffmte. 

A 2. This prftpoftitHri^ ftecMiipaiiitd bf^ fig^rel^ 
and placecH before ^iny^rucaV ccrmiyciiisifion, signHkft 
that the piece is intended for the number of ▼(wees 
which the figure expresses :> as^ A 52, tor tVD0 vaUftai 
A Sf for three voices /A 4, for four voices, &e. itt. 

A AN Es. One o^.tli^ barbarous titnus applied by 
the modem Greejp. tn J^ modes ft](id tones. 

Abacus, or Key-hoard. An instrument of ttit* 
cient invention for dividing the intervals of the 
octave. • ^ 

A BALL AT A. (Ital.) In the manner of a Mtai. 
A song, duet, &c. is saicl' to be -composed a M- 
latoy when its general construction rieijembles thit 
of a ballad. The- term also applies to a ^h^rrfs 
that is repeated' at the end of eaeh verse of tii s<^n«^» 
Thus,^ the chorus ^ Rule, Britannia, rul^ the ifftWi^ 
which concludes each verse of our national' sobg^ 
'* When BritHm irst dt Heaven's command/ is a 
chorus a taflata. 

A BATTCTA. (Ital.) Byhetaing. An ^xf^rMiOfi^ 
generally employed after a break in the time of a*iy 
piece by a recitative y or cantnbife ad HiHikm i V^ ap* 
prise the petformer that the measure Is to be re- 
sumed, and the time beaten, as before. 

AeADBMiA MDSIcALB. (h'a\.)MfmkalAeudemy. 
A term long since applied, by the Italians, tO'Cer* 
tain musical meeting^, held under a directing 
kaderj for the purpose of amusement and prac* 
tical unprovement. The earliest Academia^ Mu* 
ticale of which we have any account, was hi^iiied 
at Yicenza about tlie year 1500, and call^the 
Academia degli Filarmonici. 

AcADBMiE RoY^LB. (Fr.) An Academy ^f 



•Mtisieiwtitatcdmthe year 1669, tt Parui» b]^ tke 
Sieur Perrin, iiuder a patent gnmted by J»oais tbe 
f Qurteentb, fqt the (lublic perlbrniaoce of musical 
djraiaai; but which pateat Louis soon after revoked; 
-ordering anotlffc to be made out in favour of JLuUy* 
who was' judged moce capable of ^onduoting the 
-design. 

Academy, MndcoL Sett Academia Mu$ical€* 

The first ioatUutioii of a Mosical Academy iu £iifl[- 

. land took place in the year 1710, at the Crown and 

Anchor Tavern. It consnted both of profes^rs and 

. non-professorsy assisted by the gentlemoi of the 

-Chapel Royal* and tbe ehildrea of the several choin; 

and was conducted, on aa extensive scale, and in tbe 

most vegetable style. Since that time several 

•thers have taken place on various plans; amoQg 

which, one of the most successful, at least for a time, 

was that established, by Gtardini^. about the year 

1750. 

AcABEMYy RoYALy OF Mo^iciANSt An insti- 
tution formed by subscription in the year 1720, for 
patronizing, si^^porttng, and performing Italian 
Operas, Pasticios, and Intermezzi, at the Kiog^s 
Theatre in the Hayniarket, and cousbting of a go- 
.jrefnoi;^ deputy-governoi;, and twenty difsectors* 
This Acadeau/ was styled JR^^o/, on account of die 
King fflstor^ the Firat) being an encoorager of the 
plan, and subscribing the sum of one thousand 
. pounds towacd& its exei^uti^, 

A cRMBALO^ or A CEMB. (Ital.) For theharp^ 

.mck^4* Since the happy invention of the Grand 

. PiavQrForte, the use of this expressiQ^, togetl|«r 

wilib the ii3b»trument to which it allude^ has much 

.declined. 
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4.^ A<^ciEiiT» A ferm applicaUe to tviry moivXk^ 
' fton df th«^ voice, both in speaking and singing* 
Ihsse are various accents, but we only 5pedk of the 
itntj»ical, accent. It is to the study of this amima 
MbfiM, tei Dioniedes 80 JM^ly calls it^that tbe com- 
posf^rand performer should unceasingly apply, since 
mihotxtacceni there can be no music, because witti^ 
:butttthetehin be CO expression. See Accented. 

4^il^T£D. Those nctes, or those parti of a 
iiar;^ aie said to b^ accented, on which the emplbafiis 
er 4^xf!^esidon naturally falls. In common-time, of 
•fonir crotchety in a bar, the accentuation williall c^ 
itbe^raiand third cTotcbeta of the bar: in triple^ 
tinie, on the first note of the bar. • 

AecBiiTOB. :An old term, signiiying the Vdciil 
or instrumental performer who ^ook thepredomlndiit 
. part in a duet, trio, quartet, &c. and with wbotti tfte 
.seeentuatiDu of,the perfb^rmance in gai^tal chiefly 
rested. : 

- AcdiATURA. (Ital.)' This word ,fe particularly 
' used to indicate the. manner in which certain pa^ 
i sages, ^ne intended to be performed on the hai^« 
chord; andsignitiea that sweeping of the, chords, 
-amd dropping of sprink]ed notes, which are particii- 
.laHy proper in aeeompanipients, and which constitute 
one of the greatest beauties of that instrument. ^ 

Acco^hfPANtMENT, Or ACCOM P. A separate 
.instrumcnlal part adHed to ^ny compositikm by way 
ofenTbellishing the piece, and enriching^ thedfecf* 
BttAc^mKj^ilfiintii, 

AccoMPANrMENT Obligate. This expf essildBri 
.carries with it a sense directly - opposite to that of 
ijiGcmttpaniiittniai IMHum: and when written at 
the b<^ginbiug of a d^ng^ s^olo, sonata, Slc^ sigisifi^ 
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Ibat the at^pcia^pfimmefiit is uidupcii^btet^tbe jilst 

SrfitfJD'diice of the piece. . ^ A,^c4^jimrim^ td 
biium. 

Accompaniments. Accampanim^tfs 9xfi tijm^ 
instruiueutaL part» ia a compoisitipn yikick dp not 
jiiclude tbe principal or principals; but \^lnch v* 

added to relieve tliem; to supply t|;ie neceasai^r 
xhasms, fill up the, hamioay,. decorate and ^vanegate 

tk^moHvo, and heighten tjiegaperal effect. . 

AcCoi^PAKiMBNTS AD LiBlTUM. %. theae 
^V^ords we. understand, that the accorapauiiueat tp 
>¥hifh they are affixed, though necessary to the just 
l»nd perfei:t performance of the piece» may, yet be 

omitted without any material detriment Xf>%b ia- 

^oded^ect. 

V; Accompanist, The performer who takes the 
^accompanying part. , 

r.iVccoMPANyjJiG. The act of performing . an 

accessary and subordinate part, calculated to set off 
.^djiinprove the effect of the principal paurt. 

To Accompany, To perform the accompaoy- 

ingjiart .to any composition. See Accompanish 

*.To Aqcoed^ To agree in pitch and tone, 

AVhen twp or more .voice*}, or instruments, are per- 
' iectl^ in tune with respect to each other, and their 

toaes \ blend, and intermi^^ so as to form oqe 

fonspnant, and harmonious whole, they are said to 

accord. . 

V .^QcqHDATUBA. (Ital.) The Accordatura of any 

ftistrumeut; is the scale or tunmg of its open strings. 

The.nptesG» D,A» and ,£,. form the Accflrdaturtf 

.<jbf Ifae vipUn. • 

AccoEDES. (Fr.) To tune. 
' Aco.tJSTics, (From the Greek); A word first 

Ifpfikd by McMid* Sauyeur to tbe doctrine or thi^ory 
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df io«Kid& % ^ kdowkdgii of aemmii»s. Me bH 
eiiaMed to detenaims llie rekitions of notes^ «ad tbo 
ntios of the harmonic intervals, as produced hy tte 
tariods iriBrations of difiercllt tliord» Md otiier so*- 
hotons bodied. AeauHies^ iiideedi eomptcliend lio« 
thing less thttA the ivhok theoretical part of modtis^ 
At discovered arid Ittid down b^ Afistotciius, Pytlw^ 
^ras, Lasiis, Euclid, Pt^uiy^ Hud other givat 
Others of musioll science. 

^ ACCRES9IMBNTO, Of AecRfis. (ltd.) A temi^ 
the sense of which is similar to that of the wiofd 
tfi^eh^of ton ; m pwUf> d'MCf^mmaUB, the point 
^ aogiiientatiofi* 9et AugmMoHuH, 

• At^s. Act9 are dK^ partis ^ an Opera or 
Musical Entertainment, the sapatatioiu of windi 
frbili ea^b othelf fofttt Hi^ fitst jand frntnddhriamM of 
the piece; and which, in sotivs isespeet, arelotbe 
WhM« dhiiiilt what tMe sc6ne» of an Act aape lO' the 
^faete of fhat ^1. 

AcTott. An Actof^ itmsinmll^ spBilciiig, i«r m 
-Mger, Whose^ profession it b to tq^MMat bnuinn na» 
tare by actioti> speech, and iminnk mtanatimi^ 

• AcuTB. A term appHed to any soumi thit is 
^rp or high in resp^t of sontt other sounds 

Ac0tBNESS. 'Riat quality which eoontiltttes the 
lArrillri^ss of any soimd« The opposite eigratHy. 

AoAOfo, or AbaOv fermefly jid4$i»i, (ital.) The 
word Adagio signifies the second degree frcm slow 
to (}iiiek ; and is geittmlly ^^[^plicd to muiic^ notonly 
meant to be perfr»rlned id a lAom thney but aton with 
grace imd embellisltvieal It is likewise fre^ueatly 
used substantively ; as when we say ** an AkbigUiii 
Corelli." , 

ADAOIO CAKTjtBtLB t SOSTIHVTO. (Ital.) 

.This phrase iBtpMes, thtt IIm ail or aspTMiient to 
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wUeh it is piefaeed k to be ypethimed |fta*8tw 
tinie, and willi a frace&l, oraameutal, and sustained 

AadiTi&NAL KET8. Those kep of a pi^no- 
lorte w4dch^ (above or below)» lay beyond the foi^ 
ner compass of that iostrament. These keys are 
igmaMy extended four notes abo?e F ip alt^.aod 
Ibtte notes below double F. 

ADbux. TfiMPS. (French). An expression ap* 
pKtd to tkxit, and signifyhig. two crotchets or biiU^ 
m ft bar. 

Ad Libitum, or Ad Lib* (Lat.) At dUcretion; 
At pleasure. An expression notifying to the p^^ 
former, that he is at Hberty at that particular part of 
*lile^Gon[|poskioa wheve it is writtei^ to introduce the 
^sxtenporaneoiia effiisiQns of his. own fancy. Ad 
JJbUium is also used ad|ecti¥ely, as \^'hen we speal^ 
mS2aa.Ad IMtum pausfe; t^r %a, Ad Libitum cadenza* 

Ad Longvm. (Lflt.) A terni applied by tlie first 
jeligions reformers to certain compositions of the 
^ 'dittn^hv whieh eovM^ted entirely of notes of e%ual 
duration, an4' those generally t^ longest in u^e. 

A DOUBLE, or dmdfk A, The A below G 
Ganunut. One octave lower than the proslamb^*- 
iionwMis, or lowest note, of the ancient Greeks. 

Ad omnem Tokum^ (Lat.) From every not^. 
An expression applied by the ecclesiastical musicians 
of the sAxteenth cent-ury to compositions, the parts 
of wUeh were ao contrived, that froaa whatever tone 
or note the canim started, if the altuswhen it began 
took the saBM nk>te, and the teiio^ and baias the oc- 
tave bftbw, noticing, the necessary , sharps and fiiats, 
the harmony was still sound and correct. 

ADQUI8TA. A term appUed in tbe ancient 
Gimkffinak to the sound added at. tbii bottom of 
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tte 9Cftl« in cttcb of the several modo^ and nom^ 
-miti proslanJ^Mmnmos, \ Set Utf^t wiml. 

A Due. or A 2r For two voices^ S«€ A 2. 
' JE6LIAN Hakp. A masieal instrpiuent which 
derives it^ naitie from !£olus, the god of thue windi. 
'^e .cdnstructioa is perfectly siifiple, consisting of 
little more tlidn'ii 'miinber of catgut stripgg jdi^ei6idied 
in parallel iiu^s over a hox of wood* I'his instrti- 
inenfy placed in a proper sitjiation to receivi! a cut-' 
rtui '6f air, produces, by the treni|ilous motion 
given by the wind to the strings, a soft, inurmurin^, '- 
aiid'pki6iing combination of sounds, neither direct}^ 
rssitbbWtig thdse of a stringed, nor of ^ pn^iiniaiic ' 
imthiineiit ; but partaking of both. The^HM 
Butp is thotight to have been tb/B invi^iAlc^ or'^^ 
Kirch^K U has/ however^ been much improve^ ' 
-since his time. > . ;.. 

iE!QVtVAaAKS. <Laf.) This term was used by Hi^ 
-Lafms^ to signify that all the fortSy in the pastaga ^ 
agakist which it was placed, syncopated, Ordevi^ted 
frittii the natural order of ihe. mensure at one] an^ 
^he -same time. . ' ' r 

JEgtJisoNANT. A terpft properly applif^bte U>„ 
' mnUens, but which is frequently given to octave, 
because they so affect the ear as almost to seem drte 
{iD(d the same sound. * . • ?! 

AFfETtecso, or Afpett. (Ital,) Thii word, )it * 
' the begiraiihg of a movement, denotes it to be tender '' 
and affecting, and requiring a soft and delicate §ti/k ' 
' pf performance^ . . . . • 

* Agia. - One of the barbarous terms used by the 

. modern Greeks, in characterising their niod^i^ 6t 

Agitato. (ItaL) This term sign^es a btoketf. 

• jstexrupted it^Ie of p^rConuance^ calculated to ' 



shaTce and surprise the hearer: a style only' aabptepr 
with prt^nety when it is the composer's design to* 
awjakeu^tbe flurry and perturbation incident to irrc- 
solpfipn, and the conflict of opposing passions* 

Agitato Allegro, or Allegro Agitato. A 
-St jfe of peffohuance both perturbed and rapid. I "- 

Agogk. Tlie name given by the ancient Greeks 

•to*'one of the • subdivisions of their Melopceia : a 

specie^ of melody or modulation, in which the notes 

• proceeded- by contiguous degrees. 

• S Gband Choeur. (Ital.) An expression aj^ 

• plied to antb<^nfis, services, &c. composed for the full" 
ct^jrl vThe full chorus in the Fi^ench inusic is called 
t\fgrdn^,choeut', in opposition to the petit choeur, 

w^^b IS, icpinposed of three part^; t. e. two trebles 
«iid a tenor. * 

^t.QfiA^p Orchestra. (Ital.) An expression 
•flppHed by the Italians to a composition or mbvd- 
nieiit written for a full band. * 

ii IN Alt* The second note in alt. The ninth 
'above the G, or treble-clifl^, note. • 

A IN Altd^simo. The second note in a/^iVytW. 
-The.octaye above A in alt. 

'AiRa, or Aria. An Air, generally speaking, is 
any melody, the passages of which are so constructed 
as to lie within the province of vocal expression, or 
which^ when sung or played, forms that connected 
'chain of sounds whidh we call a tune. But the 
'Strict import of the word is confined to vocal music; 
aiu) signifies a composition written for a single voice, 

• and applied to words. 

AirVarie'. (French). Air with variations, Tliis 
•etpressiqn sometimes implies no more than that the 
'air lo' which it is prefixed is varied and embellished, 
IMJ /t^t7um, by the compiler. • ' 
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' Ams TendresI (French). An appellatioB simie- 
times ai^iied b}^ tbe French to airs which are cha- 
racterised by a tenderness of style. 

A LA Grec. (French). An appelhition sometim^^ 
upptied to dioru^s performed at tbe end of each act 
of' la Inodern drnnm, in the manner and style of tho9p 
intrbdtfced in the ancient Oreek tragedies. 

A LA -Poll AC A. In the style of .the Polith 
music. See Pollaca. 

ALL Amtica. (Ital.) In the old style. This eK- 
l^ressioB applies to music not absolutely antifjuated, 
. but Miat is composed in the scientific style of the 
last age ; that is, of the 0I4 school. 

All A Breve. (Ital.) A term denoting a certain 
^cies of quick common-tiine, or tempo di capella, 
consisting of two breves, or measures, in a bar. All^ 
Mreve time was formerly in very general use in*ec« 
.clesiastical music, but is now obsolete in Italy> and 
■ nearly so in every otlier part of Europe. 

AllaCagcia. (Ital.) This expression is written 
at the beginning of movements, either vocal or i^- 
Utrumeutal/ imitative of the music of tbe chace; and 
implies that they are to be periformed in tlie style of 
liimting music. 

All A Capella^ (ItaL) An expression applied 
by the Itahans to music composed in the church 
style. 

Alla IVJadrk. (Ital.) To the Mother^ i, e. To 
th« Virgin Mary. An expression written at the be- 
ginning of hymns addressed to the Virgin. 

Alla Moderna. (Ital.) In the modem st^» 
The expression Alla Moderna is in England applied 
to s^ny music composed in a style which has been 
udopted since the time of Handel, Corelli, and 
Geminianij^ 
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. A&liA. BXTS9B; Jh UU Aimmii A^yfe* An 'ex- 
pression fotmd at the begiiuiiog of compoi^ioiui 
Mrritten in imkatioii of Riissiw miMic» 
. .AikXiA ScoKXSSB* (Ital.^ Jh the Seaith si^e. 
Ths expreftsioDib af^lutd by the ItallaJis eklier to a 
whole movement or to a particular passage*. It does 
not always Vfgaify tiiat 1^ st^be is directly ScoUiah, 
^hvtt tiiat itjs so far of a Caiedonian $4i8t or Ofigf, as 
to remind U8 of the Scotch music. • 
> Au^A Sicilians. (Iml.) This expression- inK 
pti^ «: certain species of air generally written in 
4jor. Vy though sometimes in 4. Its principal cha- 
racteristics are, its being in a somewhat slow time, 
:4w4t.cUe% moving by alternate crotchets and 
4lmK|9rS|tif in<4 or V ; asd in minims and crotchets, 
Mifi 4; in either case, unifbnuly having the longest 
notis. at Jihe tJuses or points of aecentaationv 

AJbUa: Tubca. (Ital.) Thb expression signified 
that the mofieQient at the begulning of which it is 
-.viiltteny is composed iiK imitation of the Turkish' 
«tyle. 

.u AiiWi.ZovPA, or AU3(fip. (Ital.) An expression 
.applied by the Italians to any constrained, synco- 
pating movement, the notes of which iliove in an ir«' 
iit;gttlar<attd awkward style, 

' .; Ai-LfiGRRTTO. (Ital.) A term signifying a time 

quicker than andante^ but not so quick as afiegro, 

4yf which w^rd it is the diminutive. 

.^ AfciiSGBO. (ItaL) Gai/, quick. A Uttm express 

sive of the thinl degiee of musical rapidity. Gene« 

VflAly applied to lively moven^ts; but sometimes, 

< iniiepn,fum:tion with another word, placed at the be- 

^Aning of compositions intended to rous^ and stl« 

tiiulaJxi ifao more violent ^assion%t^ as, . ' 

ALtiBGB6 Agitatq. Quiclc a6d a|itatfd. ^ 
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rALl^OMt FsBioso. Quick and with 
jEDeocer .... 

Allegro di mqlto. (Ital.) Very quick. 
;' Allb^ro non Molto. (ItaL) Not very quick. 

Allegro, ma ^On prssto. (Itai.) Quick, but 
l^ol "veory quick. , 

^ Atir^GBissii^. (Ital.) The superlative of Al- 
Ifigro. Very^a^ck, 

AL|iEMANDE. (FreiKh). A slow air or melody 
IB common-time of four crotchets in a bar. A 
species of composition, supposed from its name to be 
of German origin. We meet with the Alkmande in 
Haodel's harpsichord lessons, and other works of 
about their date; but as a sonata movement it is 
now obsolete. The dance known by the same name 
B, however, still used in Germany and Switzerland, 
and is written in common-time of two crotchets in a 
tar. . 

; A L LOCO. (Ital.) A term chiefly used in vioKo' 
mjustc, to sifvnify that tlie hand (halving btea ^ilM) 
is to be used as before. ' } 

. All'Improvista. (Ital.) Extemp&ranetms. Thb 
expression is applied by the Italians to the perform-^ 
9nce of any extemporary strain : as, <^ He sung 
All'Ifnprovisia:" a. f. He sung without premedita- 
tion ; invented as he proceeded. 
^ All'It ALLiBNNB. In the Italian style. 

All'Ottav A. . <ltaK> In the octave, Instrn- 
Qi^ts or the -voice are said to play or sing ^/i'Of-* 
tfljoa^ when their parts lie note for note, an octave> 
above or below som« other part.- 
V AtL'RovRKaico. <ltaj.) -fly tevermng. A term 
applied to 9 contrary motion in the pwrU of any 
compositioii* 

Al Ssgno^ or Al Seg. . (Il^l.) To the mark,jor 
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mgni This ex|>reaBioB is usiially accon^anied wiA* 
this character ^J^* and signifies that the performer 

19 to return, to a similar marii in the compositiony 
arid end with the fix&t p^rt of the strain. 
. Alt. (Ital.) A term applied to that part of 
the great scale of sounds which lieij>etw«en F above 
the treble-clifPnote and G in AltUnmo, 
, Alta, Dr. Alt. (ItaL) iUgh. This word is 
frequently to be understood in the comparative deh 
gree ; as Svo alta» signifies an octave higher, 

Altbrax A. « One of th^ terms given by. the old 
theorists to the first deviation from Sie ecclesiastical 
BUMJes; which, till this innovation, were so rigidly 
confined to the diatonic ^cale as to admit of na 
semitones but those from e to f, aioh flat, and 
If natural to ^. ■ ■ 1 ' 

Altista, The appellation, fonnerly given to the 
YO<;al performer wiio took the Aliorjfrimo part. 

AlriTOMANs,. (l>t.) Highsounfling. This com«> 
pound adverb is found affixed to the counter>tenor 
parts of anthems, motets, and choral compositions 
of the sixteentli century, and was used to signify the 
highest of the parts, intended for the natural adult 
ijiiale voice. 

Alto, or Alto Tenore. Alto is the term applied, 
to that part of the great vocal scale which lies be- 
tween the mezzo soprano and the tenor^ and which 
is assigned to the highest natural adult male voice^ 
in scores it always signifies the counter-tenor part. 
, Alto Cliff. The name given to the C Cliff 
when placed on the third line of the stave. Se<^ 
Counter- tenor Cl^» 
i Alto Concebtimte. (ItaL) Th« tenor o£ 

«k. «•♦..' ...» 
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t&e Utitk dtoms, iriiieh dngs et plays tlirdugkaue 
ibe perfomia^ce* 

Alto Puimo. (ItaU The Alto primo is the 
first or upper aU0. This expressidti is used in 
music contaiuii^ inpre than one oHo, and is set at 
the begiuniug of.theVor^> upon the stave of that^ 
party to* distinguish it from the Alt0 seconds, or 
under alto. 

AjLTo ftipmiro. (ItaK) The tenor of the great 
diorus which sings or plays in the £m pasts of the 
<;onceirtr. ^ ' 

Alto Secondo. (Ital.) Second j^o. Used in 
opposition to Alto primo. See Alto primo, . 

Altus. (Lat.) The counter-tenor. See ^/f«w * 

AmatbuI^. (French.) A loTer> ornon^profess- 
ing practitioner, of music 

Ambitus. This word was formerly used tor 
signify the compass of a mode. The ambitus of 
any mode was consequently its extent: that is^ the 
distance or mterval comprehended between itftextre* 
mities, or highest and lowest notes. 

Altissimo, or Altiss. (Ital.) This word (thef 
«uperlatire <^ Alto) is applied to all notes situated' 
above F in alt: t. e, those notes which are more 
than an ^ctave above F on the fifth line in the G 
or treble cliff. 

Ambo, or AnAon, A name given by the priests^ 
io the early ages^f Christianity, to the desk in the 
church at which the canons were sung; and which 
was similar to what is now called the reading-desk. 

It was io the ambo that that part of the service 
cedled Xht gradual was always performed. 
, Amkn. (Hebrew.) So be it, or/ taking the 
. Il0f<i in tbe'sense m which it is ft^qnently used in the 
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^0«l»ek; truljf, timfy. Tht worj Amen tomn (he 
4i69al cQUclu^iop of fi9U)«ni9. hymn^, «od other 
sacred compositions ; and has so long been one of 
4iie principal themes of choml faannoDy» 9s to have 
4(;ive» birth to a distinct appelUitipn for music 
jidi^pted to its expression : ^ when, using the word 
«cUe£tWe]y» we S9y« such aa or^toriQ dr aptfaem 
4poncludes with 90 Amen Chorus. 
: A MHzzA. Afti A* (li^l) An expression applied 
to the compass Of an air, the notes of wiiich have 
HO great extensron eit)»er in height or depth-; t. e. 
4irhidi lie towards the middle of the compass of 
^hat species of voice for wbieb it wjas composed^ 
m a basSf lieQor, or soprano. This phrase is also 
used to signif jT a style of co^nposition between * air 
Mnd recitative ; a kind of aria parlante. See that 
joxpressiou. 

A UEZZk Bi Voce. Ab expression implying a 
lK>ft tone, or gradual diminution of the voice. 
. A MORI5CO, A term frequently found at the 
))«*giiiuing of our. t^ld English ballads ; and which 
^igpifies^ that tb^ air to which it is prefixed is comr 
posed, and ought to be played, in the style of 'h 
Moorish or Morrioe dance* 
. AMGSpfio* (Ital.) Amorausfy, b a soft, de- 
Jicate. amatory ^tyle. ^ 

Anacamptic. (From the Greek.) A name given 
hy tb^ ancient Greeks to sounds produced by re- 
flection ; a& ia echoes. It was also sometimes ua- 
itersto^ 99 iliei opposite of the . adjective Eutbian. 
'^ Eutkian. 

, AKACAliHnx>$. (From the Greek.) A tprtn 
USe^^'by the aiicieyit Greeks to signify a course of 
retrograde or reflected notes, ^atfcomj/^tc ndtas 
^were abo tho^e which proceeded downwards^ or 

C2 
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from sif Qtfi ^o. gravew Tbe word Anaeamptas, takefir 
ip|(,ili^s/^|e|ia^tvras tbe coDtrary of Euthia. See 
j&«^*l^.',^ J. ■■. * • •. -J 

Anacreontic. This derivative from the name 
•C't An^reoa^ the Bncdiaoalian Gfeek poet, ig 
Jl^iit^ttiii^sfc placed^ »at. the begioDing of coovivial 
«f»P(;4i' fki^'j f.aM > fe^ive ode§, especi^Uy when 
they include the celebration of the grape ; and dei^ 
iHllK^li guy .hilarity of udovefueot^and afree and 
t^isjjljl^lfef of perforrortoe.. . t 

.^$ik»t^%^ V ' One of tbe^bafbarous terms by whidi 
the Greek churth, during the ninth, tenth, and ele- 
iFftitt cmntuiries^ characterised the modes or tones, 
and whiob''ar& still retained by tbe modem Greeks 
i»4bcic«)etiefln8tical music. 

Andante. (Ital.) Andante aeems to have had 
ia the 'last age i^signiiication different from that at- 
tached to it by the musicians of the present day ; 
aoii: iiHR^i^ueiiHy to be found at the beginning of 
old movements of a grand and even cheerful style* 
Bttt tiow it Is used to imply a tinie somewhat. slow; 
«nld «perC(>niuioee distinct and exact, gentle, tender^ 
and soothing. 

AfiAAirtE LaroO, or Largo Andante. By this 
capmSioip we understand, that the perfonaauice of 
llie movement to which it is prefixed b to be siow>. 
distinct, and exact. , . 

•'^Aflf0ANTKNp. >({tal.) Gentle, tender^ and some- 
•^lehat slovi^r, 'tlianiini^Mfe. • See that word. 
. ANEANE5. A barbaroM t^rm in use with tb(9i 
modeni Gseeka. See Ananet. ... 

'A9CILIA. (Fmm the Greek.) The sacred shields 
on which the ancient Greeks beat the time of their 
music at the public festivals. 

ANTICIPATION. This term signifies tbe obtni* 
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sion of a chord upon n syncopated bass notc« to 

iTvhich it forms a discord. 

•^ ^ Ani m At I o, ' (Lat) With spirit,- witii^fir^. > < 

Animato. (IXtil.) Animaie4. A tmiu'by<#hiA 
the Itahans indicate that a movement is to-b<^|ier-> 
ibrm^ wirti boldness and spirit. • -" ■ - ■ .^^ / '; 

ANOMALIES; Anomalki are those talte^ wikf, 
or intervals, which -necessarily exist ini'liH key^in^ 
strtinienfS) from their incapacityof a trail .and :fMil^ 
.fecfteniperament. . t • ; 

' Ant^S^m. a vocal com^sitlon*4et^^>^iiNM*d4 
generally selected from thePsalmv and adi^te<l^«» 
^athddral sfervice. There are ive species of mtlfsliiss 
The • . '. w V y. 

f^er«^ omf €A«rti9 Akthsm, eenststing <iif> Cbtia. 
andChornS) but beginning m Chorus: The-. ^^ ^--ii 

Verse Anthem, contaipii^g Verse aadiCbiirv^btfl 
begimntig in Verse : The ^ . 

Fult Ani^hehs, cbnsistuig wholly :of CfaoHisi 
The ' 

Selo Anthem, consisting of Solos awjl Choruses^ 
<but without Verse; and the • . -^^ - . ' . ;v 

. ^ Imiitumentai AVitnEyL, which may be similat't<» 

:eilher|of the foregoing, bnt.b farnisliedwitii:aocd9li» 
paniments for various instruments. ' . . v : ^. «^* 
. ' ANaiPHO]^ARiUM. (From the Gve^.) A book 
eontailiiing :the notation of the Aaliphooy^ Chaqb^ 
&c. of tl^ Catholic church. See AnHplumyt ^oitit 
which it is derived. . . •. . ; ., 

-Ahtipmone. (From the Greeki) Thesresptfiise 
which, in the Cathotic abmxh, onesidejofttetfboir 
Ittaki^s to tbe other in liili chanU j- ;/: . 

Antiphons. (From the Greek.) Antiphons Mmn. 
certam eoeleaiastical composition^ niMch 4i«ed:iii 4he 
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tirl} Chtis^ki dittteh^ and snag alternately^ or in 
dialogue. See Aniiphony. 

AntiI^hony. (From the Greek. A terra used 
liy-tbe ahcijBot Greeks, iii opposition to Homophanjf, 
Which implied A performanee wholly in unison'. 
AiUipkanjf also signified certain symphonies per- 
iEM*tiDed by various Toices, or instruments^ in octaves 
«nd fifteenths to each otiier ; but was more partictr- 
larly applied to the practice of singing anthems and 

Smas alternately, or in dialogue. This word ^aft 
^fwatds used ny the primitive Christians in the 
fatter sense. St. Ignatius has generally the credit of 
angge«tiiig its revival, and Ambrosius of introducing 
it into the Latui church. The present s%iiificatiod 
t£ the wotd Antiphmj^ only applies to certain short 
passages occasionally drawn from scripture^ and alr 
liisive Id the particular feast or celebration of the 
day. 

A Parte £@ualb. (Ital.) tWhen, in an Ita- 
lian Opera, two heroes or heroines are introdaced 
4MI the stage at once, the singers are iaid to |terform 
a parte equate. The same expression is applied to 
nby iHusical performance where the voices or instru- 
imnt» are all equally prominent, and, as we might 
say, on a par. 

' A Pia^£[rb. (Ital.) At pleamre. An expres- 
i»Q/tk ibe signification of ^hieti is nearly j^militr to ai 
-MUum. See those wordd. 

Apotome. (From the Greek.) That portioil 
iof a tone-major ^ich remains after deducting from 
It un interval. less, by atittt^ma^ than it semitones 
major. The ancients callii other intervals also bjr 
this name. The little interval which Rameau terms 
Ate feiUanaeMiii quarter of a tone^ they knew by the 
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appdhfioh of Ap&tome major. And 4 ««Haiii )^ 
terval still less tbah this, ibej denofiiimted Jfy&Mi^ 
minor. l :.. , ^<h 

. Appoogiatuha. (ItaL) App^giai^et" \-%ic^ 
of embellishment. See Appogiainte, ' •' > > 

AppOgiaTCRE or Leaning A^ote. . Afi''jl|ifM^ft« 
tare is a note of embellisbnieut: in slow movemCttfS 
Us chief office is to softeti add smb^h the cffehf of 
jcertain distances ; aud by dwellinf upon a iio^^ 
iiQy chord, to retard the compleHon of tile gKiIM^ 
<|pent harmony. In bold and- energetic mofementH^ 
a chain of appogiatures not only serve to link lh# 
greater intervalsi^ but afford the ^ng^r or player foN 
scope for the display of flexibility in voice or fiogef; 
and for the employment of intonsttionUdd iropas- 
^ned txpresision. The appogiatitre not being al- 
ways hi consonance with the bass and other pattd^ to 
avoid a tinhle breach of the laws of harmony, it fe 
generally written in a small note. 

ApYcl»i. (From the Greek.) yfjpycMt was the 
e^llecttv^ liame g;iven by the ancient Greeks to thdsa 
three sounds in their scale or system^ which septl- 
rately were called proslambanomenosi mie spnwsmB- 
nen, and nete hyherMaon,^ These notes reeeited 
the common appellatioh of Apycni, the sense of 
which is uncrowitdy because they did aot,'otf eith^ 
ckie, touch or press upon the compact intervals. 

Arcato, orARCATE. (Ital.) ^rmfo signifies 

: that the movement or passage against which it is 

placed, is to be played with tlie bow. This w^ 

19 itsed in contradistiaAon to pizzicato; See Pt2s»- 

cato. * 

Archet. (French.) A bow. Sec Arco. 
' A«CH-LuTB. A Theerbo, or large Lute; tile 
.bass'Strings of which are* doubled vith an octave^ 
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and the higher strings with an nnison. Tbb instru- 
ment WHS formerly in such repute in most parts of 
Europe^ that solos were frequently performed upoii 
II in pubiic. ^ It is still used in Italy^ where it is 
Cidled ihe Arckluto. See Theorbo. 
• AkciELtrro. (Ital.) An Arch-Lute. See that 
word. 

kvito, ot Arc. (Ifal.) The bow. Tlie utensil 
iprith which the violin, viola, viola jdigamba, violon- 
G^Hb, and double bass, are performed. Tiiis word 
U frequently used iil violin music, in opposition to 
the term pimcato, to denote that the bow is again 
to be used/ instead of applying the £ngers to the 
strmgs. 

' AmniTO. (Ital.) Bold and energetic. 
' AltiA. (Ital.) An Air. See ihat word. 

Alt! A BUFFA. (Ital^ A Coptic Air. An ex- 
pression applied, by the Italians to the humorous 
songs in their comic operas. 

ASIA d'Abilita. (Hal.) By the expression 
Aria d'Abilita is to be understood a melody of dif- 
ficult execution ; a song that ranks far above the 
plain and familiar style, and the just performance of 
Which calls forth all the powers of the singer. 

AftiA Concbrtata. (ItaL) The Aria Concef^^ 
tata, is a grand species of vocal composition for a 
single voice, the accompaniments of which are con- 
structed in the concert style, enriched and embel- 
lished mth soio passages for the various mstruments 
concerned. 

Atti A Dt Bravura. ArI.) AnAriadiBra- 
tura, or as it is familiarljtalled, a Bravura^ is a 
melpdy at once florid, ' rd[3id, and energetic. Its 
divisions ar^ volatiiei and the passages every where 
BlfifciD& bold, and heroic; The execution of this 
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qirdrt «f air is feherallj confined fo aopraoo yoices^i 
and it is only to powers of the first order tjiat w^ 
can look for its jutit iKrrorniance. ■ V', ' 

Aria di CantabilS. 
yresslon is vritlen at the b« 
movement, it implies that its i 
tanle, uikI tlial it& perfurman 
finished ; elegant, grjcefiil, : 

Aria Fugata. (Hal.) 
borate species of nielod; nil 
and frequently found in the 
iioncini, aiid their conlenipi 
gata was so called, because 

were written infugiie'. TliU laboured bind vtaopg- 
wtiting is now judiciously declined ati tiDdiaiuatic, 
because deficient in the first of hQ lyric qualitin^ 
passionate «xpre9sioa, . . 

Aria Pablante. (Ital.) By Arts ParhnU 
the Italians inean tliiit sjKcies of CBntd/mathe style 
of which lies between air and meas^red recitative^ 
a kind of 'Speakiiig melody, or recitative a temp&r 
like tta't Of " Comfort ye, my people," in Han- 
del's Mf S8IA H, and the greater pari of Puretl's ce- 
lehrated song of Mad Bkss. 

Aria Tedesca. (Ital.) An air computed in 
the (^rnian style. 

Arie Aggiiinte, (Ital. PIu.) Suppkmentarp 
Airs. Afrs added to an oratorio, opera, or otli^ 
vocal production, afier its first public perfoinMQce, 
and which were not originally designed to be in- 
clnded in the piece. 

Arietta. (Ital.") A short air, ot melody, th* 
<liminulive of Aria. " . . ' 

• Arietta allaVkneziana. (Ital.y An ex- 
pression applied to eertaiii aira composed in the 



jityle ^ tbe Veoetiao ^ixs, C9lle<l Bsircar^dles. 8«t 
tfyd^ word. 

Ariettina. (Ital.) A short air. See Arietta, 
. Afao^js Cavt^tb. (Ftal. Plu.) . A kind of 
fp^Vipg airs« The Ariose Cantata, by introducing 
fi^qi^ept^ chs^oges of ixieiisKre and maimer, first servea 
jto.dr^w the Ijoe hetween air aud recitative. 
. Abio^» (Ital.) Jir-iike; melodioi/Ls. By thiit word 
jthe perfor;ner is to aoderatand that the style of the 
music requires it to be played io ^ ^)ooth» grace- 
%\t aiKt swgiog style. 

^ Armon^PA. .(Ital.) HarmpMouB. This term 
when u^ afUecti^/ely, implies a qualitjyor charact^ 
Sit hsMTpiouy ; as Sinfoj^a Armanica, HarmoDious 
Symphony; QmdaArmQuica,H'i^rmQmQusGmdtp 

A^PA. ^tplO A Hfirp, See th^t wonjU 

Arpa Doppia. (Ital.) .Pouble Harp. Sep 
J)ouble Harp. 

ARPSQaiATO. (Ital.) This term implies that tins 
passage Of iuoye;ment agaiiist which it is placed is to 
jbe perforpied in the ^tyle of harp mu$ic. 

Arp^ggiatura. (Ital.) This term, a derivative 
from thi^ word^rp^y a Harp, is applied to those pas- 
sages which, by taking the notes of tlie harmony in 
jl|ic<:essiou, a^e iiiiitative of harp music. Every pas- 
sage running to and fro through the note^ of th0 
<chord may be called aq Arpeggiature, 

Arpbgqio, orARPjiG. (Ital.) Tbi^ term js de- 
fiy^ik from Arpa, and si^ifies a quick succession of 
4he fisvera} ;iotes which couipos^ any chord.. The 
violoncello, viola, violin, and all iustrum^nts p^D- 
l^rm^d wiU^ Ihe ^ow> are <;^pa^le of performing an 
firpeggio; but it is to the harpsichord aud pian(^ 
^rt^ Siat }t» ^^ec,glion more partic^arly apperti^ns^ 

AK^^pi^^Q Apco>fPANiM£NT, An accompt- 
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itihietit, tii^ pdssa^es of whidi efafelly c6miiVof 
the iotervalft of the several chords, taken in sw6^ 
cession. 

AfiitANGEMifii^T. Arraitgeitient is that trkfen* 
^on, or selection and disposal, of the movemetit^ abtf 
]Krrts of a compo^ion, which fit and aeeonimodstttf 
it to the powers of some ins^runient or instrumerffil 
fbf t^ch it . Mfm not origidalty designed by thd 
composer. ' ' ' 

Abs CJANteNM. (LatO The al»t of siifgiiig: 

Ars- CoMPO^ENTis. (Lat.) The art of cotli^ 
posing. 

Arsis and Thesis. (FrofW tfe Greefe^, A**^ 
m^TUesd are terttis appfdpiriarted to prosody and 
meiodv; -^r*rV signifies the ^kvation of the him^^ 
^ that part of the bnf at which it is raised in beating 
time. Tkesis, on the contrary, implies the f^it of 
fhe hand, or that pait of the bar at which it fdls. 
Thesis impHes the emphatic or acc^fuated pa^ of 
the bar, and Ar*sig the Weak, or nnaccented part* 
j4rM> and Them, therefor^, is but another expre»« 
sion for raising and falling, as applied to the action 
of beating time ; and is equivocal- to accented and 
unaccented, as connected witb the phrase of the 
ikfeiody. 

Ars MtJSi€A. (Lat.) Tlie art, or scienee, of 
music. 

ARTicttATioy. This word is one of the most 
important in the inusician'S vocabnl^ry. It ap^Aies 
equally to vocal and to instrumental performance;; 
to words and to notes ; and includes that tNstinct^ 
ness and accuracy of ex|>res«ion, which givefe every 
pliable af)d sound widi truth and per^ieuify; ind 
forms the very foundation of putlfoid sttid' g^dde* 
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' >A80I7L£. A Bame apjMied by tiie ttteiefits t^ 
tliose musicians who professed to perform tlie 
organ. 

. AsftAi^ ' (Ifil.) This aagra^ntatiTC adverb is 
asiialiy Joined to words allusive to the time of anjr 
^ompositioa, and increases its power; as Adagio, 
•low ; Adagh jUmi^. move slow, or very slow ; Al-^ 
fegro, quick ; Allegro AM9ai, more quick, or very 
quick. 

ATbmpo^ or a Temp. (ItaJ.) In time. Of 
similar ogpification with a Battuta: and, lik,e that 
expression, seldom used but when the time has been 
designedly interrupted. 

AT£MPo m Gavotta. (Ital.) /An expression 
toq>lyingthal the movement before which it is placed 
k to be performed in the time of a Gavot. See 
^mfoUd* . ^ 

. A Tempo Giusto. (Ital.) In equal and Just 
Hvni* An eiplfcs^on 'generally ap|)lied to the man- 
lier of performing a steady, sound movement, less 
directed to the feelii^s than to the judgment; more 
scientific than impassioned. 

A Tbb, or A 3. For three voices. See A 2. 
• Atto, <ItaL) Act. The word ^^^o is found in 
all Italian opems, in conjunction with one of the 
Woi;dsex|>resrive' of the ordinal numbers: 9aAUo 
Primo, Act the First ; Aito Secondo, Act the Se-- 
cotid ; Aito Terza, Act the Third** See Aet. 

Atto di.Cai^enza. (Ital.) An Act of Cadmco. 
This expression implies that disposition of the parts 
ariRch mdicttes a cadence ; as when, at the end of a 
•tiain, tiie bass rises a fourth, or falls a fifth. 
^ AUB*0Bi.. A Serenade or Concert given. ki tfa^ 
iii^t»iati|e.opeu air, and. under the wiiidowsof the 



party whom it is intended to enteirtaln* See Se- 
renade. 

Augmentation. This tenn is chiefly confined 
to the language of Fugubts. Augmentatimi is the 
doubling the value of the noles of the sufageet of 9 
Fugue ox Canon. Or, in pl»ner lerms^ giving the 
intervab of the subject in notes of twice the original 
fength. ,7 

AuLBTES. (From the Greek.) One of the namea 
given by the ancient Greeks to a f]ute;^layer. 
^ .AuTH£KTiGO. (iia\.) Auikentio^ chosen or ap- 
proved. A term applied by the Italians to obtain 
church modes. See Mode. 

AuTO» Sacsamentales. (From the Greek.) 
Cerjtain theatrical representations^ as we leam /roni' 
Father Menestrier, which the Spaniards formerly, 
made in their churches expressly for great public and 
f eligipw^ festivals. 

Ay e-M ari a. (Lat.) The Angel ^lNriel% sakta*: 
tion (^ the Virgin Mary when he brought the tidjngs 
of the incarnation. This expres»<»] has long since 
j|)ecome . a theme for musical composition in tho 
Rpmish chureb, an4 is generally set in chorua. 

AvENA. (Lat.) An oaten straw. This reed» as it 
is supposed, was the third kind of musical instnunent 
used by tiie ancients, and succeeded that formed of 
the horns of quadnipeds. The first were sheila : sq 
simple was the origin of music I To such artless be- 
ginnings do W4£ trace its counterpoint* fugue^ double 
fugue, pealing choruses^ melting airs». exalting gra^ 
lieiir, . thrilling sweetncps, and ajl its viagic fonm 
over our passions ! , . . ... * 

. A;^QH£ J^AcxA. (Ital). A: Sacred Dnow* 
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jgj TrjS ribminal of the seventh n6te m the riaturat 
' diatonic scale of C; to Which de Nevers, i 
J^rettch uiiisidan in- the beginning of the last century^ 
is said to have first applied the sellable «t; Guicio^ 
liiivttg only fttfblshed Syllables for tlie six notes, C, 
D, E, F, G, A. 1 

B ABOVE TKfi FAss-CiUFF Note. That B, or 
tbaf iioie, which id^a^^rth higher than the Basif^ 
diff'note. See Bass-cliff note. 

B ABOVE G Gammut. That B, or fh^t note, 
Which is a third higher than G GummtU. ' See O 
Ganmut', 

B ABOV^ THIS T»l4^XE-CLXI^F NlOT*^. That 
B, or that, note, which is a third higher than thei 
Trebk'ctiff note. SeeTreble^liffnoia. : 

Bagpipe, A well J^nown wind-instnnneAt of 
high antiquity among the northern natiotis; and 
which has so long been a favourite with the natives' 
of Scotland, that it may be considered as tlieir na-^ 
tional instrument. ^^ 

Thfe Bagpipe consists of two principal parts : tlte^ 
first part comprises a leathern bag, which receives' 
and holds the wind conveyed to it by a small tube} 
furnished with a valve, to prevent iTie wind fromf re'^ 
turning. The second part of the instrument consists 
of three pipes; the great pipe or di'one, a smaller 
f^ which emits the wirid df the bottom, and a third 
with a reed, through which it is blown. Tlie wind 
is forced into the pipes by compressing *he bag 
under tlie arm, while the notes are regulated, as in a 
flute or hautboy, by stopping and opening the hole^ 
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xrhioh are eight la numb^* ivith the enda of the 
fingers. 

It is not kpowu when the j^ffffpipe first found ItB 
way into Scotland ; but it U probable that tlie N^r- 
.W(^gians and Daues first introduced it in the Hebiidefl^ 
.which islands they long possessed^ 

Baulad. Formerly a little history told in lyric 
.Terses> and sung to the hftrp or viol, either by the 
.author himself, or the Jongleur, whose profes^QU it 
,was to follow the bard and sing his works. AbPttI 
ii century ago, the word BalM began to imply a 
'brief simple tale, conveyed in tl^-ee or four verses^ 
and set to a shprt familiar aiu In this sense il is 
iiow understood. 

Ballaxa. (ItaL) A term applied by the Italjaos 
jto any soqg, the melody of which is calculated Jtp 
xegulate the measure of $i dance. 

Ballet Master. The artist who inyents and 
superintends the rebeaj^al and performance of the 
Ballet. Sfie Ballet. 

Ballet. (French). A JBallft is a theatrii^J re* 
^esentation of some tale pr fable told in dance, c^ 
metrical action^ accompanied with music. 
- Balli. (ItaL) Certain analogous dances, which 
the Italians first introduced about the year 173^* be- 
tween the acts of the operas, but hi the compo^tioM 
of which they were not suffered to intrude so muqh 
on the attention of the audience as to rob thcpoeU 
composer, and performer, of their due raayk and Utt- 
porta nee in the drama. 

Band. A company of practical musicia^p, as* 
:sembled for the purppse of performing tag^ther op 
-their respective instruments. 

Bam DORA. An ancient musical jitripged WU^ 
iinent, reseiublipg a lute. 

D 2 
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.♦•• ^« ' .c^^i* .' •_fc.* "*' '■* t ^y^ 

raUel straight ' -Itiies, ^mewhat %toader th^A^itfe 
borlnnoii f$ar/ dfstwn dear ea«R other, aii4'^Ni^iDg 
(lerpeiididttlaHy through the s€^vt. l%e d^bUiSm- 
^t^ito divitk the different striking of a mfymm&Hl. 
if two or more dot« are ptaced on one of its -sidar, 
they imply, that that strain of th^ moveinent'Oivlke 
'sahi^'^ide with the dots, is to he perfoi^med-lwice': 
• 4iiid if dots are placed on each side of the daubkbm', 
it is to be understood that the mark of nfpittitfim 
extends to the strains on each side <lf .the dmMpbiir, 

B ARC A RO hii Es. Certain songs compbbdd hy^ d|e 
Venetian Gondolien, a6d song by th«m'ki<'tfa^ 
boats. The style of these airs is simplefttidntttiitait, 
like the manners of the people who pft>ddc6lhem; 
and they possess a kind of artless besiaty, which not 
only strikes commonears, but that delights eveo'the 
virtuosi . , •• : 

Bard, or Bard4. < Welsh.) An appelhitlon mi- 
ginally gi\'en by the Cambro-Britons to their p4el|», 
or minbtnels, and, by allusion, since ^appli^d^^Ube 
po«ticauthbrs of all ages, from the rhapsodisls^sf iXr 
cient Greece to the rhymists of mbdem tihi^si^ ' '^^: 

The reputation, influence, and power of thildrder 
of men, were formerly very hi^ :* tbey^fwere (kftirtftd 
by the great, and seated at the tables- of (^rhlteOs. 
Their power in stirring the courage apdroiishi^ the 
furyW armies is universally recorded ; find geiMMs 
have often confessed themselves indebted fbr "vktOi^ 
to their heroic strains. -• r ;: 

The £tfr^« were the chosen negotiator»^h*lhe 
enemy:, the deeds of the day Were at night recorded 
in tlieir songs ; and the iame of the fallen hefoes per- 
petufiited by their praise. - ^i^ : 

Babitono. (Ital.) A male voice> the compass of 
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which pauUktf of the coiDinoii bass and the tenor, 
but does not ei^tead so &r downwards as the^ne^ 
idyr tomB^q^al height with the other. 

fi4iRi70NO Cuff. The name given jbo the F 
XUiff when placed on the third luie, in ord^ ta^o* 
ffOOMBodate the Bmtofw voice. But it i& ool^ |n 
aome oS the old mu^ic that the F Qliff is found in tbia 
.situatioii. . See Baritana^ 

Baes« Certain Unesdrawn perpendicular!?^ tbrQ^g|l 
the staves, to divide th/e notes into eqiial temporary 
.^qmiiilities; It i% by the aid of tbes^ iine^ tiut tlia 
.t»|np0iCir figa.ies to us the correspondence of tlve 
>|l«i^ 0i\m9C^e^ It is also by their as^stanpe* that 
ftiH^perbvPAer' is enabled to keep his tmie; anci thfit 
.}» wfaole^band» bowever numerous* is regulated aj^ 
Mdjrtogfftber* ^ 

* B^m^ The lovfe^t or det^pest part. The ba:^, 
li^ahesiriDrlhisi i^^psi^ is with sound musicians the most 
important of all the parts. It is, indeed, the fou(i- 
^ldll|jM;oCtbe harmony; the support of ^he whole su- 
^jpeillf nictur^ of the composition. There are maQy 
'^difoent Junds q{ Basses; as Thorough 3aa3> JPun- 
.^i^mii4»lB98^, Ground Bass, Fig^red Bass* <ic, all 
whicl^wiU be seen in their proper places. 
' yJS^r^ Bas3. a Bass which, while a certain 
bdioi^d or harmony is continued by the parts aboy^* 
. ^Bomt^ m notes or the same harmony^ For example : 
t.M Ihtt ^pper parts, consist of Cf £« G, (the commou- 
^j«bor4» <Mr harmony of C), and while they are held ^n 
4^1ir«ontint9e4» the Bass moves from C, the funda- 
mental note of that harmony, to £^ another ;Qote of 
-:.lhe jwne haimony; that bass is called »jlig,urcd 

liass, .... 

v Fuuimnenial Bass is that Bass which forms itfe 
. tovk ox natufal fomidalion of the mcumbe^t har*> 



If lifae iitn^OBy toikeist.of tbe botkundii^ ^drattd ituMk 
C will be its fiindimie^ta} bans/ becalne frdM that 
"Mle^bi^balnneny isdedtided : ai]d if wbH# thalliajS 
vmny ts tsdtttinaed^ -the 'botstt b* cbanged to wvfTfi^kiiB^ 

kngerthe note frbm wbieh ihdA bznXiOBf isim^tM, 
tnd is culcalated. * 

^ Qnnmd BaAs. A Bass which stattft 'Wi^ t^nlt 
sibjeet of its own» aiid ceiitiiittes to be tttf»#iQid 
^fa[roiigbodt fheMoveiueBt, while the Upper fartv' isr 
parrts* pitfsue a separate air and supply the harmivi]^. 
This kind of Bass was freatly in fashtODrtdieutiwif^ 
'century ago, biitibas lon^ since been 7e}ectfeil\il an 
nnuatural restraint upoii the imaginaHon, andiyr^- 
t-ductive of n monotonous melcidy. 

Vunrougk Bass. Th^r<ntgi^B^9 is tbrt aM % 
which harmony is superadded td any phypoiiHl liasi, 
and includes the fuildiiiiieDtal rules of <^mpfisitiMl« 
This branch of the musical science is two^fiddi^flieo- 
tetkal and practical. Thearetical' Thm^okgh'^&ikB 
jcomprehieRds the knowledge of tbe oowumRoiiisaid 
dis(k>silionr of all the several chords, hafnMNlMiiis*«i9d 
dissonant; and includes all the establish«d'lawte) by 
<whidi they are fonned and regulati^; PJatfticul 
Thor^imgh'Ba^ is conversant with -^er mattMR^f 
taking the several chords on an instruilient, mpvt- 
' acribed by the figures placed over or. undep A^i bom 
part of a compositiofi, and duppoi^»ft familiar '^o 
« ^a9intiiii<^e with the powers of these igurasfttffad^ 
« bt^ milking the chords tbey iBfUeHte^iindjadgnttt 
\ in'^ie variooa mpplications mod eflecte oftbaae^dHiMlft 
in-j^coinpail^inisnt. - ^^ 

Bass Chat^tamb* (Frenek) - fi^iiy Skm. 



BA8 
Wk e9ft|m»iaalimp(riM iaiaif faMi/nltor«iora'«ff 

ifigitn itfatanMilvn^.iodefiendQiil ei-tke mfMiiittr fMrtfe^ 
•tt^ratelttLk»d.Qf meiedjr. . . ' 

- tiBASfl CiiiVR. The ehamelev fifawe4 iltJlhe' Hv*. 
^fjoMBfief^staifev in wfakb the foHs^ ori»war«otei 
of » compoatioii, are. fiiftceck^ «id servuig t(^ deter* 
^Me^epitth and names of tb0se.iioile& 8eelhe 
bUroduction, 

•^ifiBmsD CoffcsaTANTB. (Itel.) The faaei of the 
•JMeTchoros, The - bass which acoomfnniessdiK 
^riBvfinr.^arts of a:conipositni, as weil^as thoee whMi 
employ the fvMe power of the band. This, part is 
ig%nerall9r tekcahij the tiok>acello& 
tT£ fiiMtt0€«NTiK0O« (Itai) G9mtmudBa99* This 
*'dafilMBion.>i&-ap9ikd to that ioarjuH of a eompo- 
iition which is %uBai fer the wgaa, AaipMchowi, or 
igpians^Btte/ Jr cjMbcerl; . u 
1 »Bj«K>/GoaT0.TTO. (Ital.) GrMifNl*jBii«^or<7«i- 
.tftenaicrf Jtflfts. 8tt Gr&mad Btf»«; 
-.)MB4haMDoimTBR« or OMtCroi-Btor. The Und^- 
^MiB^\^3tet')iiai$:whicli,. when theve are two b^iases 
rapsafconiwsidQ^. is performed by the douUe basaea, 
bitefliieAanrettDs taking the upfier basa^ or jBoaaa 

koidta&EHroi ^Ital.) This teraiy the dfinmiitive«f 
loBlHHiijiBUBed by the Italians to sonify a aoMdk baw- 

-^^kfi ,r :.-... ^ 

«££4iBA890^&BCITANTe. (ItaL) The baas of the Utile 
-.iriiotasi'i :6«e.Au^«i CoUcflvtMi^r. 
w:/ Bai$80.iifiPifiMQ. (Itai.) The baaa of tiie graAd 
j u Bia am a. . ^IMi^ bass wiiocfa jaint in the fiiH paat» of a 
^tflonpaakioD^ aadt, tiy^ito depth ofloaei And energy 
of stroke, |;ives a powerful coatraat.ifeo idaei li|^ter 
«Jnylfglhqrpils8agtood^.attovelllfl■lB• . 
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Basso RivoltatoI (Ital.) A tenn used by the 
Iliiiiutt^tn ligttl^itlmt Iii68{ wbicbt inalMd of bei^ 
.Ibe (finKUiBnnlaLH0t4aww«ls QOl^ of ti]« ebord to wbieh 
it JB^applisd^ 'consists of febd Ibtrd'Or ififtli of the fiut'^ 
jAnlieuilbfldtc. f Siitfi av4)0s» is alao cill«d A»m» 
^AdtaA^tlttidktiiigiiisli it froiiv>tlK^fiiBdfiin(W$ai bm^ 

^iWi/mi^Nd^iN A timgcd' iiwtniiiMiBt^ re8e«»Uiiig 
ittlbrmftlK r violin, but mucb iaorgev*. U.b«A four 
fltriogs and eight stops» which :ari$. wibdifid^d* iota 
senii-itopa^ ml is perfonned by a bow. TlirJQpss- 
9iol«i«ns forwcriy in Tery general iisei^ afHl>n|j[ich 
'£slBBiiied«.buliisat present out of practice. ...m 

BAS600N. A wind instruoieiity consKliog f|f ft 
^rfocated tttbe, and a. r^d through >whio)t)fit ti^ 
blown. The compass of the bassoon coinpr^abeqids 
tiw9». oelwves : .es^tendtegrrfroiQ 4iNd^l<t B Sful^ ^ B 
•idMve the treUercliff. oipitc^ ' > 1%« 9^^ 
^veffy«emitaiie.hetiweeait$e]^rf9Pe%)^ its tm^th 
so asaimiialxd to thiit. of 'tiie'fa&titiN^*^fift4 to i¥^<^ 
vliiemostfiropecbasS'tolh^insUweiiti; 1 . v j.j 

Bassoonist* A j^rSojn»fif ^m; oiij^ii^fmof^ 
^'.thevBassooD. . ' '.. . . ..; a '.•.•.// ^d 

- BASS99. Soipe demo iJMi bailMuroas.^inr|^t9a 
ftom the Latin word Basso; o|bet9 think ^itl^jQiiii^ 
lino, the IlfdKan nuisicid wfiter, ibiit imsis itVfQqi 
«iid Ihat'it origmily/tiaplied tbe^AludaoMvAal^ 
tipoR which all hanuong^ andr even n^elody,, 4s 
-constructfdu'. - ,■ t - r 

Bmta^ or B AS? A3!vrB. (ItaL) .Wwiwig^ or: ^^* 
An expression by which a perfbrmer in a band4in4<l^ 
stands thai koiaoot to proceed any fii(tlier«i^^ 
'diDrcled bjitfati leader, or eondu^loB. . 'r*..' c 
V ' <Batqiibsm>b IN Musia A nunsMiiii.w^.tkas 
iliken:liiai fiist degine iar4niiflic!w .QMofrtiiStj^ualiil* 
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■»f-- • ' ^■^^' < • ... .^ - ^?*fl 

dMiicat* tioflwmr, wks the^bemg aMei^iKadi^awiettJ^- 
potiDd' ceitafiii -books Id Boetbitf^ aOfMk.MURsiciil 
Wfkeir of Ibe&ixtb century. But thi»' test has Nkhg 
i^uoe been dispem^d with/ It is now reqtiiceiil«f Ife 
<;aQdidat&to compose an- exercise for ^voices and:ii»> 
)|tt1ifBents, in six parts^ which exercise must fa&.plibf 
li«ijf performed ia the music-<tchooi/ or s^ineiiilber 
l^uco in the university. ' i. .. , jt> 

■ '^*ATTtJTA. (Ital.) The act of beatiii^ time^r j-^s 
i *4^v DotJSXiB; or DoiTBiiE B. Tlic B MoW'O^ 
Gainmut; or the twelfth below the Basi-cUff jhoIbw^i 
' a ^tfkvu, or HesrdB. B Naiurak SomteiedL 
Id >oppMition to^ £ Mjlk, ^ 4»r ~i$^ £. See^ M 
MMliarem -tj 

^ <Bk}^'#.' A AAifis^a tnmrientgmceoole, sirack 
irtttDiediatefy before the 'note it is int^d^.to onu»- 
ikimtJ The beai mlwhys lies half a note beneath it» 
^itvy^lpfiil; aiid Dbould be helurd so closely vpcni i^ 
that tbey may almost Mem to be struck togetibev. A 
4ifl(r^«xptj?8ted l^y thiscbatmcter^ . 

Beating Time. Beating Ttmek^M moti6a 
^4iti' liand 'oi^ Ibnt used by the performers tbbmr 
^dtfiesye^ flbicue person presiding over the concert, t(> 
d^i'ify, inkfutk, and regulate, the meiiiiire of the 
4timtintms. li tke time be commait, oreqoal, the 
4eatikff "h also equal; two down and two upi, .or 
one down and one up : if the time be triple, OQr'Uii*- 
>%qW/ ty^ bating n also uneqiUld; twodown'lmd 
^tieitp. ^- '■ . ' •■ • , .. • • ^ ...v 

Beatings. Those regular pulsativ^ hea^ingSp 

or swellings of #ooii<f, prbducedin ^li 6rgan by pipes 

>^AtB^ sattttlfiey when they are not ex'aeitiy in unison; 

"iiiiiii^llfh^ii-tfe^ir vibration^ are not perfectly equakia 

veipcity ; not simultaneous and coincident* 



Bs0ik»j^K« (Freoch^ A NaUiml. JBee Natural.^ 

Bell*. A well-knoiyn pnlsative metallic machine* 
«9ukcd.^aiig6t ini«ic9l iii3truineiil9« Tlie bdl, the 
^et^I of which is a conipositiou of tm aiid copper, 
coii^ists of ihr^ distinct parts.:-^li;ie boxly.^i: barnel. 
4he clapper, and the ear, or caunoo, b^ which it if 
soraeiided. 

When beiU latere fir&t iavented, or who first in? 
troduced them into use iii the Latia cburcli» is noj^ 
at present known* But it appears that th^y were 
fiifil employtd in the Eaatern church in. the ninth 
century^ when Ursos Patrisiacus, duke of Venice^ 
made a present of a set to Michael, the Gc^ek ^inpe- 
*«or, who built a tojwer ,to Ihe church &amta Sophi$ 
tohangtliem in. 

' Bell dfa-Horn. The large open. part of the 
•soatrunieut, from which »the aoHod iuunediatelj 
issues. 

. Bsixows. A certain pneumatic appieodage of' 
Vk organ. See Organ-Beliows, 

Belly of an ImtrumaU, The belly> hi a har}^ 
wc|\ord or piano-forte^ is that jHuopth, thin board, 
^ver which the strings are distended, and which by 
its vibratjpn greatly contributes to the toue. In a 
double Ihi^, violoncello, tenor, violin, and all in- 
struments performed with the botv, as. also in tb« 
guitar, it is that part of the body which lies unme^ 
ttiately under the strings. 

> B£t MsTALo Qi Voce. (Ital.) An eiq:>ressioii 
applied by the Italians to a clear and brilliaot-toned 
6uprano voice. 

Bemol. (French.) B flat. See Bfiat. 
Bm^VuiciTO. (Ital.) Jt pleamrf. Anexr 
y^KSsipn, signifying tlial the performer is a^ libisrty 
to, exercise his^ own, ta^te in oinamenling dnfl varyijp^ 
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wrffta.'^ "'■ ■ "■'•• ' ■" ■• '^ ^ ''••■^ ■ 

B^MiftCAfior. (Ral.) Wea-ifiari^y.'- "By- tffii 
e^cssion'tlf^p^iforineriftidersfand^ thaft ihe p\etk 
If^fof* ^tiich it i^ placed is to be executed Jn a cledu 
itroiig, dnd pointed ftianncn ' ' ' ' * ^^ 

B Fl AT. The flat seveirtb of the natural key; (?;* ^ 
Bt. A sJ^Hable applied in solmization by the Spa- 
tttetds to the note B natural; called by otljer hif- 

IS in ALT, (Ital.) The tenth above the' tteblfei 
cBtf iibte^ the third note ih Alt. See Trehle-cUff 
91^, 'ii;n& AH. " • 

' B in ALTlssixMO. (Ital) The octave above » 
in ^f .- the third note in Altissimo. See B iii iflif 
adtcf y»^wW»w; 

"fk^. X^l) Twice.- This term always implied 
that the bai*, or the bars, included with it in the 
?tenir^tirvei' (drawTi under or 6ver the notes), is to be 
Bung or played twice b^re the performer probeedi 
tb-the succeeding bar. 

*^Utst)iAPASK>N. (From the Lati) A double dctave. 

'fi^ZZARO. (Ital.) This term implies that the 

2 ^fc of the niov^Hicnt to which- it is prefixed it 
l(ri^, iatitastical, and irregular: now quick, noii^ 
shfti^ r'sdinetimes loiid, sometimes soft; just as the 
eanftl^ness or whim 6f the moment dictated to th<f 
composer. 

StAKCiiK. (Fretich.) A Minim, See Mnim. 
^ B M61;liare, or Soft B, B Flat. So called LJ 
contradistinction to B J3urum. See B thitnm: 

Bomb ARIXO* A wind instrument reseniblii^ th^ 
bV^^c^ir. Fbrtrieily used as a bass to the hs^uthoy. 

'■8fttJtit)^ON. (French.) A kind of drone bas!r. * A! 
d^^ ijm<^ahj^^l^ scftmd aceompanyiug ^ inelody; 
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Wi,«^m»^^£9dI|9> W«^iiili4i9r(t M. . FmBferisf Urn 
word signified the dr^ne «f a bag|Hpei and is^ ali» 
^ftl6tti4o Ae liwbW 4ia|pi09* .^r Jowcit.8top» in 

JBOiif. »!('#• (FrcoLck) A certaio dance, ot awYe* 
Bieot 10 GOiBmoi>tiine, of four ^otchets jnatei^ 
WiSfiU9t4 ^ bailee been &si ipvenled in Fnince: il 
yfj^ft^l^t lesembks a gavot^ and alwft)'». begins in 
Ib^l^jl^ t|ia;yer,(.or tlie last crotchet, loi tbe,inettHnre« 

BOOTADB. (French.) A lesser kind of batlat'y 
i0fm^y. practised in France, and %vhieh was af- 
fected to 4>e e&ecttti^d as. an impufomptu^ 'SimtkHr 
^Hbrniances are now xall.ed. caprkci^ ^wx^ftMar 

«. Bow».A.roun4 stick ibfaishibd iivith? Utile prc^iiKfl^ 
iioiis at eaiJ) end to hold thd hak£» w.bicb. foiiAttbi 
effective . part of the niacfaiiie. Tbe l^agtb.of i tine 
V^w^o^tf^ violiii; is^now at>oiit.tiitenty^(ili}}d|es i 
tQi i^Jiicb .dim^^sion it h&;i.beei9t>ffadaiiil^«ppi^9eb- 
|og . ^RFU^g 4^^^^^ eighty or jainely yeacs« l^t 
Arco. ./•.*?» «. il'JU'' 

, Bo W-Sa^I>.<» a tenn appUed by f iolinista Mthe 
i^t-^Mmd^., because with that ^liand they, bold tl^g 
how, ^ " "H^ace they , say, such a performer , J^,? jg/^ 

^m^hfindf ... :..j,, 

/ SpwiN6« Hanpging the .fi^ir. Bowing cu^stir 
iute^ a principal part of the a;;t j^f . t^e vi^^lipislt^ tbf 
yiolist, &c. since on. their skill in this parti<rU|ar^ 
greatly depends the quality of their tp«ies» aua>,J>i 
^fl^e i|[i)easnre, the facility of their e^^i^utji^^ji .^ ;• 

' BQuADRpMs.. (tat(^. ^ Square ,B.,Th^ i^f^ 
^jppqtrbj.g^^^^ on ^ccounti^ of ^ihe 

%^fjk W ^^ signature— ff. The natm^h. ^m ^^H 
^*\9Ri/^>^.«*«v'^^ «*pr^?8ed by a.gf#iift B*ifr 



HMf olher tbat nf ^ iieD^lniiiwii. ' 

Bracks.^ Bmce« «f«^ tllo»^4Mil]4« eotVes ynVkik 
are placed at ^e l^egiMi^ <rf«fil«r^a^ ^'im^^ 
«oiiifK>slCioif. TliMr^tse is to bi«l^t(i|^e^ertiie' iiar- 
mo&tting pskti^ and' lead the tye wiftf fttiHty^rofiii 
•ne 98t df staved toabot^. in tlKide ai^ortrfiliidi 
incliide a part fer a keyed iiistriliiieii^ ^ Ae "(yrg^ 
liaipsicfaord^ or })iano-fort<e, it is iMMml !• draw 4 
amaller brace witbiii the great one, toitiditdfe. ami 
to dbtiiiguish from the other fMirts of t&e scoPt, Hiit 
^9 staves designed for either ef those iri8tninteiit&' 

BiiAce^ t» a Drum, HMm cords wMdh «i4i 
distended in oblique lines from the head to the htift^ 
IfliMt vouidthe exterior of the drum; and frhlch, by 
tigbientii^or relaxiog tl^ pardinienV terve to rai^ 
or &itten the tone. . . j 

Bravura. (Ital.) This wtird ^eialty sigfnt 
fiat a n»ag of eoHsiderable spirit mud eteention:; 
init sometimes is also applied to the petfrnrHmieB ^ 
vath a song» 

BtB^is. A noteW the Hiird degree of lengthy 
and formerly of a square figure, as thus bA btA 
iioW made round with a line perpendi<h]tar to the 
stave on each of its sides |^^|. .The Breve in ^ 
shnple state, that is, without a dot after it. Is equal 
In duration tt> one quarter of a' iaiige, or to two 
aemibreves, and is thei^ called ipiperject : font wheji 
dotted, it is equal to three-eighths oT a large, or to 
three seniibreves ; which being the greatest JeugH* 
it can assume; it is then cahed pfrftet. ' 

BitlDCE. In a harpsichord of spjtiet, the RrlJ^ 
?4*fhat flat Tnfcr Which is laid over the jacks jp 1)^^- 
•viiii' tlieit' kbpitlg out of their socicets tvbeh frfc 
tfejfl^tare^'ib Action/ 'U k iIatibie^-b*si;>iof-^--***^ 

IS 
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iem^; ^Ittlitt; goittfr* ita. it is.tkal ^^BM^pupmt 
diculat^ Ikrcli ivhich slaiMb ujKiii tbe beliy «l right 
ie^ie^'with ^^bat strings^ and sefves to mm tbem 
froih the body of th« fastnuneiit : .> 

Bl^t^tA^ts. (Ital.) BrUliattt. Thisen^ntir 
iij^ ttpressto9 signifies that Ibe moYuneut to ivlMfb 
it is prefixed is to be {terfortned in ^ gay, Apmjf^ 
and sparkluig style. 

Bj(Io« (ItalO Briskoess, spirit. 

B RoTUNDUM* (Lat) B Flat. See B Qua- 

drum* 

B Shabp. The MennUe, «r proper ierimth' 4f 
Ae m^or diatonie of C sharp. In keyed imtru« 
iiieut9 H is tbe same with C narturaL 

BvcfciKA. A la^tary ^willd instniliient «Cli%k 
antiquity. The tone aw forat of tba Ari»<it# arr 
iiow unknown: but it is generally sttmoaed to Jiave 
i^esewbM tbe tmnipttt ; ai^ the di^finitiott pvw>|>y 
FMoSy nvho calls k a cra^cid hrnn^ seems ao liurour 

thatopioioii* 

Buffo. (Ital.) A term applied by tha Ita l i ans 
to an actor and ^iger who tsjues tbe humottMS' and 
ludicrous parts in their co^ue pparas. • . « 'f^ 

Buffo Cabicato. (Ital.) A humorous atid 
ludicrous character in an Italian opera. 

Bugle. A hunting horn, its form is straiglit^ 
and its notes even more liipiled than those of the 
French horn. 

BUB9EN of a Song. A fpgular return of the 
theme of a song at tbi^ «od of each vene^ . The 
srdbprtidb t>f a jvrifrfi iit ^90 poetry, is a «ei^ jm- 
|:ient practice, and is still occasionally intreduijed 
wi^ a JpifeaMog and intoeesting affect. Tke term 
iwr^ islsorroved from the French word Jiotff«Epi|» 
a drone basS| because the oie lilpe tbi^Qlber^. is.ah^ 



«Mimefl by « naehangeabk t^oe^ $nA hernn iipos 
tke car witb a aimilar motoolooy, See Bowrdtm. 
' BuBLJBTTA. A ligbty cfMiiio speoie9 of musical 
drama^ which derives its name froi|i.the Italiau verb 
terfovy 10 jest, to jefcr. The Burleiki was ^t^ in« 
tnted in Italy; ffom Italy it passed lo France, auit 
tfacnee to JBiiglandi 



■■ • . 
£^^'' 'SnB nominal of one of the t#6 na^ral nodes* 
I? Thit ikote:iti the natural m^jor mode, to 
which Guido sqyplied the moDosyllable Ut^. but 
uticli lia»ioa^. slice been itelinqaished by the Ita« 
: ians^orthat of Dm^ aB softer and more vocaL * 
^^'sCiiCAf^ADMY. (Fraor the Greek.) Acombin^- 
tioR^eC discordant sounds; 

I'n^AocfA* ' (Itak) A compoaittMi written m lli6 
hunting style. See Chasse, ,.j 

'(f^iCMjMAveti/orAflprfse. A pause or suspension 
bat ti»>:«cod! ;at* an air, to afford the performer au op- 
portunity of iatrodpciog a graceful extempore close* 
bOHie Wfd^'jiaidince is also frequently applied to the 
embellishment itself: as when we say* Ue closed- 
uli$i9dBgfwilk khm cadence, 
^ot OabsiI£a^ or G A9BNZ. (Ital.) An ItaliaQ word, 
Agnifying the extempore embelUshm^t iotroaueed 
^rilt)liei!Mhofasmig. SeeCaienpi* 
^dTCAChMiVs FASTOBAiiiSb One of tbe first in^tni'- 
ntom^ ssed . fay antiquity. A «ttiQ4e leed vr caue« 

^^(digi^slAab'ithe ttimo ofdtlK^ <|^iu)fi»g^y;^^ is 

-iultiitt<gaii4toii? lrtd <rtlylH9»to>i^ ja .', i. 
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^OimwU. <ItaU> ACkamher. A woTd «sed« 
in cbnjuoctbB urilb some otiier^ to Mgnify tbi|t>tlift< 
dMffi^mn to wfaieb k is prefixed k written fox 
tiie^ehan^tMSi', or» in other words, that it is dutmbM*' 
jatsk^r^s S^m^a da Cfimera, A Soiwta: f^r- tiie 
Qtu^nber. '/ . . * » 

CANARIES. The mime of an old danc^ of whi^ 
^*e bare a sample in Parcer» opera of Dioclestaoy 
It is a Rightly air of tivo strains: the time thm^ 
otitavers in a tmr, the firs| pointed* None <of tbr 
iWign Bka are distinguished by any name in the' 
l^'^Herlogonft to t^iis; weliave;tlAreliire,.r^Bia80ai 
ti) conclude^ that tjbe Canarif!^ ii of JElnjglish in^tevK^ 

tiott* ^ ., ^ '. • c ^' , 

.'VCa^ok^ a vocal cutnpcBitioH, in two or mon^' 
parts» so constructed &s to form a perpetttaj ibgite;^ 
There are varrious kiods of canons: as the simple^ 
the doable, and the triple caojon ; the aogmfnted/^ 
the diminished, the reversed, and the iiiyerted jc^" 
non; the resolved, the unresoli^d, the finiter'and 
the iftiiiile canon : all of which rank under the ge^v 
neral name of cafton, and are but so many different^ 
Mays of conducti^ig a continued fugue, xonsistiog of 
one, two, or three subjects, carried on by a gceatir^ 
or lefitor number o/ harmonic partt. 

Ch AKON Chiuro, or CoMfftut in Cerpo. A j^^, 
petue^ figure written upon one line* with certain 
iliarks to denpte where the imitative p^rts begin* - 

CaKtabilb, or Cantab. (Ital.) A lenn ap«^'. 
|ilied io movements intended to be performed in tf 
grac^fiil, eleganf, and melocliAus sQfle. 

OAI^t ADOI7 Rs. Certain itinerant singers of songs ; 
suid baUads, who with other nmbieal pro^ess^rs of 
la^iOas de^cHptioAs, sprung up i^ Prevjonctf^boUt 
the middleof the ninth century. It wsts their ^prac-. 



e'A'N 

tke to pettorm oil public stages in the open air» and> 

:JCh»^AVTM. <lt4d iAA t:^pr«6si^:^ri¥Nlipe^ 
iil0ii.i^\distingwb tbe %Qke^ parit ^ a.eoi|i||^^iMa<^.<. 

ml^Ai^Ti^Ai .An el^it au4f>a«^i(Sp#tie ^pej^ip^i^ 
Tocal composition, consisting of an iotenni^if^^ i^li 
iir ^nd recitative. Ttte dfitl/ilff/wbich'ra^jia- 
vmted by Barbara Stroszi^ a Ven^iao lad^L.ivho 
flounslied about the middle o£ the sevifmtiaeDtb eeopf 
tiMry, wai at ope time extended to ;s«K;b a kiig4b 9B 
W. ibrma little opera* but bas sioce been culti^a^d 
ifl' kialy^ , Gernmoy,- and £tiglaad, only .a&.i^i^uubf^^ 
niimc. .'•„..'» (. . r ;.. 'J .; 

(3ANTATit.LA. (Ital.) Tbe diminutive of Cmr 
tiHa*'i A sbort soNg m air audreciiatiyak r Little 

vi9fA^^p9m^U 

CANfTJbCA* Ancient dramatic «i^lilo<}uies» wbiab 
^re.. sufipo»ed to bave^been iDtrodaced.as interludes^ 
oriiat>tiiii^. ' 

i><pA;KTlQt. One of the names given to the laadit 
o^^seaga snog b^^ the Romisb pnestbood ii> the 
tii^alfth ;aiid thirteenth eoDturies, in praise, ^f -Godir 
fiie,>ytrgin Mary, or. the Saiuts and Martyrs. See 



Canticile. A hymn or song anciently sung .by> 
tha Hebrevya in faouonr of the divinity, and gene- 
nUy^^mposed Jo commemoration, jof soM^ sacred 
and important evemti. Tbe iuost distinguished pr^Qr: 
diction of this kind is the Camtick attributed to 
Soloinion; ceooerning the /ooeasion and i^tentioi^.fif 
which there are various opinions^ Tlie< Greeks g^vej 
t{ie name ^f Canticle* to certain vpeaL apUl^qnies 
in;tbejr4ragedies.i . s' j I . 

:KlCMiMTiidUiA» (Jtal.) AmeIo4jrt^^VwPcdcWf« 
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Mg^iiaily tiled M aidiouimlive of.£taiMQti^^<but'iioir 

Ir^bk iHelod^,<«p jiM^r jMpt': ^ any con^oritioo^ 

fc^mr Ihe! h»9« andb c^her >iiif erior parn$,.i • ,•! L 

CU;N:^<V'or Oant* (Ilal) Awwd cUefly i^ed 

iqiob^inl'mudicy und sigiu^ii^ tise melody, ixr h^ii^ 

Canto Febmo. Tfae gmae giireii to the ancient 
«liwil«t0f the Rotnisbchuscfa; which were Bdopted 
^ «|»i»dtng Diehodies. , These ofaastsr till couoteiw 
ptiuft li'Ski di$eovered» were iiiifiGoompa[&tjed» «f oniji 
hiit«)#niKid with octaves. 

Camto Figura^o. This tean was applied bjii 
the ohl Ghfjatian eceleak^ics to the (kudo FermQ 
m^ii^mm^ cukivated state, wiien banaony begao' to 
aseutnenodulatitmBodeonUivaiiee. ■'■. 

Caitto Plako. ^ An ^Id tenn applied to eccle^ 
iiastical chanting. ' 

. ^ AUff oefcE. (Itdi) A general name ipx>% sipg^H*. 
Cantijs Ambbosianus, or Amhr4>9itm€hMShi\,. 
ADaethodofnogiBg or chanting, firsit introduced by 
St. Ambrose. What this method wtts^ iaoiot al pr^» 
sent kaowu, but it is said toliave bo^e«omie. ana- 
logy to Ibe modes of the ttioient Greeks. It dcjes 
not i^»pear to have consisted of any particularor 
deteraMiied series of nole^. His design, bQwewr, : 
it is thovgbt, ^itas only to inculcate a aimi^ melody.; 
founded^ indeed, on the mlcs of^t, but so fimuliaar 
and easy, that the whole .congregation might .^ia 
in the performance. It is to tins accommodation 
that we tface tbe origin of the jpraotice in the .Il(ml^ 
ish . church, of the people oqiluig with the choir iir 
cbaQting divhieiservice. 

Cantvs Gbegoriamvs, or Gregoriam.C!iui90^'\ 
This chao^'wliisb' derirei ij^ ^a^a^kamMiiiSgB^f 
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9oiy> its inventor, ndded four .intcqiosiiig mUB 
between the four instituted by SU Aiabxosiei itt 
wlncb the diapente held the uppermost place in tfa# 
diapason. The chief difference between tfa^-tOiMS 
employed by these improvers of tiie ancient ohant^ 
ws^s^itbat tbase of St. Ambrose arose from the^ arith- 
metical, and those of St. Gregory from the hamu>« 
Incal division of the diapason. 
I Cantos Menfurabilis. (Lat.) Mioswr^d 
MeMpi A term applicable to every kind of masic«' 
whether vocal or instrumental, in which the length^ 
of the component sounds is regulated and deteiv 
anined by the received rules of time. 
.Canzone. (Itah) The word Canzone, v^ its 
UtenI sense, signifies an ode or song of considerable 
length ; but it is now applied by Italian musicians Itt 
any air in two or three parts, with passages of fiigue 
and imitation. 

">Oa9<.290NST. (Ital.) Canzonet is the dimimftfve 
af jCMuvMte, and implies a short song in one, two^ 
or three parts ; but in Bngland it is more generally ' 
apfvUed to the two latter. 

.C^PirFRUM. (From the Greek.) A kind of * 
niii22le used by the ancient trumpeters, so formed 
as' to extend horizontally across the face, ami em* ' 
braoc ttnd confine the cheeks, to prevent their 
bursting with the violence with which they blew the 
instnwMnt ; an accident to which, without 4uch pre*- 
caution, the performer, from his vehement exertioi^ 
was continually liable. 

Ca^riccio, or CaprUe. (Ital.) A. loose, irra^ 
gutar, species of eooipositimi, in whieh tbecomposer, 
without any other restraint than the boundary of his 
im^^natioB, continually digresses from his subject^ 
mteois wild amid the IcEvoiiriif Ilia &ncy,: .-. 
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CAPHiccroso. All ^Irali^n adverb/ signifyiof 

wrk^i\%,tf?Jb^e|ilH^ejl in a lantaslic^ free style. .' 

;i<^'S'B{LON* A sl^ort simple . air adapted to Ihir' 
ped^^inct.of suiali bells or clocks. . ^^. 

' ;(I^£m[|»LQNa. Siuail bells. Such as are hel^ iiiT, 
the handy or ili% placed in clocks. 
.4^fl|^f„; Ao oldpainefor a song sung to dancr 
iug^/;;jt>i* woiTfl,. derived from the old Italian y^^ord^^ 
Cqr^i^ |i^8»i;u , England long lost its uriginai^ accept' 
ta^p^,^ ;.^e ivever meet with it at present, except^ 
h|ib|s.worHs of our ancient poets, or at the head of 
tlm baljbds of our Christmas niinstrcls. T ' '.. 

-V(?A|{OLA. (Ital.) This old Italian word was fe'f- ' 
n^eTly ^^uonymous with Eallata, and signified a spug^ 
(if; a plain, simple, popular melody, to be sung to a;^ 
dance. '* 

-IQajstanet, or Casiagnetn An instrument used m 
dancing. It consists of two hollowed. cbesnut shells. 
The dancer holding a castanet iii each hand^ rattles 
tbeiii to the motion of his feet. , . ' ' 

Cat ACOUSTICS. (From the (Greek.) That branib: 
of the science of acoustics which considers the doc- ' 
tnue of echoes^ or reflected sounds. ''^ 

" Catch. A humorous, vocal composition of Eng^ f 
Ikb invention, consbting of three or more harmo-*^ 
nic parts^ in which tbejnelodiesare so opposed andf; 
interrupted by tlie contrivance of the composer,:^: 
that in the performance the singers catth up eaclt'" 
o^er'f sep^nces, aud give to the words a diflerent 
sense frotn that of the original reading. If was froin . 
tlfjgKt^iractfrkitic that it derived the name of CaicH.' 

CatcH'Ci^ub. A- musical society, the members 
oC'wiucb meet together for the purpose of sjilgii\g* 

catcW. W gltest Tbere are stiU several of tbf^ 

' * •• . ..». 
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s^ai itistitfitiohs id tdAa^ii;"ili6i%''i^^^ W 

me^s so nuii^eix)us ^s abodt •litrf'ii ^cputoty'i^/' 
•Ai? irtost respectable *tfilite^t/M* Hi Engfertd W 4biit 
kel4 at the Thatclb'(tbo«s6 Tay^rii, Sf. JaiueiV: 
slreet; which was jest,abli^Ued so early a« the yijar 
17% . ., . '^ '. . . -^^ ,.^ 

'TtATHEDKAvDuTY, .An exptessioia appKed 4» 
the officj?, or perfqrmaDce^ of the lorg^tiist of a «ath»^' 
^a|.^ Tq , execu^ j^'ith pnecision arid ^effict thi oi^^ 
^fiip service of u cathedral, the officiate mist ht 'm\' 
tiiiiately acquainted with the works of th^ gttat' 
chjucch, mfisters ; be well verspd jn thorough- bass, 
couiiter-poiht, ' aod ail the various evolutions of an- 
cRiht Hariiionj' : . a to a natural aptiiude for tB»»^ 
specief of performance,* add the advantage of «edu-- 
lou^^ppliicatioii aiid Jpng experienpe^ 

X^Av^TrKA. (Ital.) A shdrt air without A rjetiirti, 
qrj^coMpift, aflid wti^ch is 6oiiiettniiL*s relieved with 
recitatiyel * 

. jCeb^jll. . TUe.n^me of a species of air, ftp- 
quentfy^ found ill the compositions of the English 
mast^ers oftlie violin wjio lived in thje time of Charjes ' 
the Se^nd/. fiy the exemplajrs still remaining of thb 
klfid oi air, it appears to have been in duple time of 
four bars, or measures, repeated in divbion at the 
pieas]ure of the performer. The jno^t thapcteristkJ 
Suture in this aiy is, the alternate scries of grave and 
ai^ute notes whicli form its several strains. ' 

CEMBAI.O, or Cemb, The Italian pamc for a 
harpsichord^ Se/e Harpsichord. 

jCEJ»HAl,ipAS^ jlifi najne of one of tl^e mtisi<^ 
c^aracteri^ 6i notation used in the middle ^ge^. 

:H;fiRY3Ei.AT. A short kind of bassoon fortot^Iy 
much in lise, which was blown tlifou^ * te<Jrt ret^ 
^jOibling that of a hautboy.. The instr^ijienjt itself 
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if iiot pvove tlian five inches ill lengtli^ ;yet ii ca^lbltf 
of'pfodi&cing a sound equally deep mth one of foj^t^ 
inpies. 

Chacons. An air, the characteristic of Whfdi 
is a ground bass^ consisting of four or eight in^-^ 
sures of triple time of three crotchets, with its repe-^ 
fition to continually varied melodies. The Chacone 
somewhat jresembles the Saraband, but is rath^ 
more grave, and has the first and last crotchet of 
^very bar strongly accented. 

ChalAmeau, or Chalmey. A wind instrument, 
50 called from the Latm wdrd Calanhis, a r^ed, 
through which it is blown. The Chaiametta has 
6e^n long since improved by the Fifench utto the 
Tiautboy^ and now forms, under that natlie, btle <jif 
the most attractive and useful Instruments in't|)0 
orchestra. ''*i 

ChansoHs de GKSTlfe. (French.) A nant)^ giVen 
to the historical and heroical romances sung froin 
Town to tmvn by the itinerant minstrdls of the thir- 
^tcenth century., ■'' ^ 

Chantai^t. (French.) A term applied to liisjHfA- 
. mental music, composed in a smooth,, melodion's. and 
ginging style. 

Chant en Ison. (French.) The name fortn«fl|y 
given to a species of chant or psalmody, consi$tifif| 
only t>f two sounds. Many religious orders adopted 
this chant, and some had no other. 

Chant sur le Livre. (French.) An expres- 
sion by which the French mean something more than 
ringing at sight. It implies the composhg 9^ ]|^rt 
. upon sceJiig only the chant, or canto-fermo, ou'ifmph 
it is' lb be founded. ' / ' / ^ 

^iCHANt. A species of cathedral merotfy,;*lSIPa 
«tyle bietween'air and recitative, to^Udi thie fffiiili&f 
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^%% W repeated. The 6x8^ c^i^ m that 
f^ta,biisihed by $t. Ambrose^ Bishop ot Mils^; the 
second was the Gregorian chaiit, commonly caHed 
jytie BQgia^ cliant*, a|)d which is still r^taioed uudef 
tjije^pipellation ol'i'/iym «o)^. 

CuANTBB£LL£. (French.) The highe^t^ or most 
?cutek of the four struig^ of a violin ; tuned io £ 
|l);K)ve the treble-cliff note. . ' ,/ ,. ,^ 

t^ C»ANTEUH. (French.) A male singeL |'^^^„1 

Chant£us£. (French.) A female sinjeiy f "" ' 
^ J^^jffEBBKS, Certain Provei^^al' sj^fgeftj' of 
iKi^s and ballads. See Cantadours. f \ 
]^^^^]^T<E^IE^. Certain reli^us instit^tioas of 
^jjf lipmisb church, endowed ior the partimilar pu^- 
l^ff^.of sif^ging masses for the souls of the |f)unqers« 
^|iei^ fuperstitipus estabiishments, toget^r with 
uiose of free chapels, were granted to Hepry. th^ 
^^btb, b^ the parliament in lH5p and were db« 
'^Ived by a statute of Edward the Sixtb. 
, ^Clf/fNfOB. Au appellation fermerly given by 
way of pre-eminence to the precentor, or master of 
tbf^ choir, which is one of the first' dignities of the 
ypfeapter. 

Chant Royal. An appellation given in the 

^^ai:^ times of French poesy to certain lyric poemi 

.r^n lofty sutyects. 

^'. Chantry-Priests. Certain stijpendiary priests, 

whose particular office it was to sing the mass in the 

(Chantries. See Chantries. 

.^ Charactrj(. a general name for any musical 

' m« Th« nottf the brace, the bar, and the marks 

Mmif, as well, a^ those which denote the «Aarp, the 

U, the natural, the shake, the tmm, the beat^ the 

ef^sc€»4^, and the diminuendo, &c. &c. are all cAo- 

S^^jfA' The aucieat Greeks ii«ed letters instea4.of 
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ih^Hm IMr ekttNtciers ef^ pitch t aiitf tbe lAtini; 
after them, adopted tbe same method. 

€M Atoms. (Ffench.) Att old ftench ifance, 
ANe'"iitt^ of whkh is in the measdre 6f thtte 
tfrottheK It is slow and tender iir its stjle, like the 
PasmteaUle, See that word. 
'' CtiaraM. (French.) The name applied tb any 
liM t fU i nm ital ccrmpoMtion; written in imitation of 
bimting masic. 

OllB*' An Ttaltanf preposition^ signffjrii^ ikon; 
art Poep jfHu CHE dhgretto, a little quicker than 
ftllerretto. 

' UlttirtTi. An tticicnt stringed instniment "rt- 
ten^Niig the modern gnitar. 
" CftBRtJBlCAL Hymn. A hynm of great nt^ta \n 
the early Christian chnrch. it wks ftkew«^ MM 
irl«agTtmi, or thrice holy ; • hecaiwc Hs form wii^Hi 
these words: "Holy, holy, holy, Lord'Obd'of 
hosts, &c.'' ' . 

CHKst oyTioL?. A Chest fif TWf is an old 
elitpressimi, applied to a concert or wt oi f9M9, eta- 
sbttng of six, Which ivisre genendty fwd^ h«nses, t^ 
tenon, and two trebles, each with six strings. 1M 
particular use of a Chest of Vioii was to phiy ibn- 
tasiasi'iR'siK pttrts« Tfheywerfe, however; f ntUm^f 
employed, and, together with a - hatptidtonf tar 
organ, formed an ordinal^ band. 

CH«v^nxE. (French.) Tlie bridge of any in«tr»* 
ment* See Bridge. • ' 

Chi AVE. <Ita!.) AaBjgr. See that word. 

CJttllKsrA', (Ital.) A Chmrk. A word frequently 

used in confonction with some other, to signify "Hut 

tbe mwHc to ^which it is prefixed is m the difii«9li 

JKtyle: as swMm di Ckiesa, a church sonata. ^ 

' CWMIMLBs iA Uad of pefiodieal musie, produced 
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4it«fii«l iiitei^b^f.tiiae by weans i«£ji pmimim 

apparatus adckcl taji dock. ..<^ ^^ ... 

. CmuMNBo. (It»l/) Eniktg. Aytf^^tmmWj 
Msed in conjunction witb^^sonie iAhtr > .astCAinrfiwiib 
£4fijiit4nmelh, eDdiog with the symyhongii €!!««»• 
dendo Col Aria, ending mih th»im^ > / -v'^ 
K- Choir, in Ati»n«Tte#,'is a kigfe ball ac^oioing to 
4]ie l>ody of the ohurcb, sep^rateX by^ a f n^ey i w rht p e 
the nuns sing the Office, - . • ; * 

vOuoxR of a CatAedrah That part oC tl^e^ i^lhe- 
4xat ia wluf^b divine service is parforffieUt / ^Xbt 
CAmt is separated from the chance], where thti^onir 
iiiiii^CMii0«eiebrated,.^and also from ,the iifive of ihe 
church, which latter divisien took.pla^e io-lh^ tmi0 
,af Constantine. ^ In the* twelfth ceptuiy thiy.^^(ig9u 
laeiiclose it with., walls f bul:, on acqcmut^iif |be 
hemsi^ of the arciii^ture, the ancieut balii^ir«i|c| 
njeae aeon restored* ■ iv.:..*.^ 

Choir-man. - A terra of general signi^si^^ig 
Iffriegfiilly miied to aRy. vocaV olictate ^ % ehoir* > 

.wChqsxi* Tb^ JKocd c/ior^ berate tlie.iutooiiM^ 

lian cf ^WMiltMikeoQs sounds,. w^s solely appU^abieto 

ja^^MHeiviedapnoj^ottSittring.: .but .when eoimierp^ t ^ 

%^(^ diaeoveiredy and various combinations foi^OM^ 

^miiwtaiWisbed, a general term became necessary tjor 

f^DeM^lhasewCoaiUinations; and that whid^ b^m 

i^pbed c;nly to a single stung,. was..now.borrpw«(^ 

and its sense extended to an union of the 8CMii^4is;of 

several strings pipes, or voices. Ia:piiictiad na^e 

tbese aie vancais species of cberds.~r-Tfae > r 

> fui$damtntal Chord^ whiGh consists of tbe.tbvee 

AmisivMi^al consonances ; u e. ilie tbb^. the.liftbr 

lipi Ike eighth of tlie fufidai|ie»tdl bA«B,.«r Ibcbl ii^ 

TerMoc'f. — The - -^ . - , -.u j^\ -< .. -. t 

Aiimdental Ckorp, wfaii^ m praiiiced > iWMt by 
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ID a preceding chord one or more notes are taken of 
|I:(H1ccm1M(9 diord la which they do not belong : by 
Itlwdariop, when one or «oi:e notes of a preceding 
chord are, by su^nsion, carried into the composi> 
tioQ of ihe>$ucGeeding c]b>rd.^— The 
r .4n9m0lom mr EqmvoeMl Choeb. in which lome 
interiv^ioriAtcrvak axe greater or less than those of 
the fittldaittental chord. — ^The 
, •. Jiratmmi €horp» in which, in order %o smooth 
•the traasUion from one chord to another, some inter* 
^Mediate notea are introduced wbicti do not form any 
•^inpoaeiil parts of the fondamenlai harmony, nor 
can justly be caUtd either anticipations or 8u»- 
fcosioBs. 

. CiiORAX>« A term derived firom the word ckoru/fp 
^and not only applied to vocal music, constHing of a 
oombiiiatipnof difierent melodies, and intended to 
be pfNribnned by a plurali^ of singera to each part, 
i» whem ,we speak of a thoral Anihetn^ a ChoriA 
Service, &c. but whidi is also used in a collective 
atiMe to. distinguish the peribraers of choruses^ 
j^ditE assembied for performance, who are then 
•ailed a choral band. 

Gbobion* a Greek composition, consisting of 
ft hymn/ittng ia honour of Cybele^ the mother of the 
gods:-said to have been invented by Olympus of 
Fhiygia. 

-: CHOltliTUt^ The general name for a vocal of* 
liciatein acfaoir. Formerly much used: but now 
considered as rustic and incl^ant. 
'., GH0fto4^AVo&iTO. (Ital.) In Italian music, a 
' checus in which are employed the best voices and in^* 
struments. It is also called the little ohorus, or 
nbot^irecitailte* 



Chorus, or CAo. -'An okJScDttb^ftid^lbi^ft'lfiiiii 
of double tnimpetf saeaBed on account ^'lli^gf<!^t 
^trwerof ilstonc. ^ / i-; 

Chobus. (From The (jrr«¥.) -Rife ifwd^*^ 
\iikA by the ancient Oreeks, implied MfAifretttly a 
band of singen, a company of dahcei%,' or aii as- 
sembly composed of both, or of ai^ iodis^HMiiiatft 
mixtiire of persons; and had/ in its |;^netii} s<$nse. 
lather a plaral than a specific meaning: but tfte 
di^mafic chorus, and the tkorus employed in ptrblic 
festivals, always consisted both of singers aiiddfBieett, 
and formed a numerous body of performers. 

The present si^ification of the word ik»nun\» 
^AiiAXj confined to mtrsic; ahd ib its geneM' sense 
*art(ide^ either to a composition of two, three, fonr, or 
liiore^parts, eiiich <iff whidl is intended to be sung by 
if ](itiiraiity of -voices J or to the vocaV fyertorm^s 
tvno i^ff those parts, and form Mrhat is called the 
id^i?Hi*,orchoraipart of theband. - 
-^ JjCftjiOMA- A terrti signifying a jfrae^fnl style of 
^ti^iug': also the former appellation of thediafaeter 
now called a quaver. See Quaver, 
^\ tJ^ROR^ATiC. A term applied by the andent 
iSreeks to that of their three G€ner0, or Moda, 
' whfcli consisted of semitones and minor thirds. Mo- 
dern musicians use the term chromatic, to distingohli 
Ihose'pa^ages of melody formed by-snedessive-semi- 
'tonic mtervals ; or any series of dissonant and extft« 
neoos chords* - . , 

^ * CfiTtoNOMETER. (From the Greek.) Theimme 
'gi4yrf 1^'afny machine constructed for th^ piii)io«e of 
^ tneasithng the time. - . -; 

Cm7RCH-DuTT. • An expression 

.F2 
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jficaiioh: tmplying^^ either tbe duty of a cathedral,' or 
that of a parochial chiircb or chapel. See Cathedral 
Duty^ and Parochial Duty. 

C in Alt. The eleventh above the G, or tre;J)ld- 
cliif note: The fourth note in Alt. See G^or 
Treble-cliff note, and Alt. 

C in Altissimo. The octave above C in AlU 
The fourth note in Altissimo. See C in Alt and 
Altissimo. 

CiTOLE. The word CiYofe is derived froik cis^ 
iella^ a little chest ; and was the name formerly giveu 
to an instrument of the most simple construction, 
being little more than a small chest, with strings on 
tbe lid or top. ^ 

CiTKAHA, An instrument of antiquity, the pre- 
cise construction of which is now unknown, bu( 
whicli is supposed not to have been unlike the lyre. 
At first it had only three strings, bnt the number wai 
^t difterent times increased to eight, to nine, and 
lastly to twenty-four. 

CiTHARA BijUGA. A kind of citbara, so called, 
from its having two necks, which determine the 
lengths of the two sets of strings. 

CiTHARODlA. (From the Greek.) An expres^ 
inon used by the ancients, to signify the art of sing-. 
ing to the lyre. To be able to sing to that instru- 
ment was to be ma!>ter of the Citfiarodia. 

■ CiTHARiSTic. A tenn applicable to music and 
to poetry, appropriated to the accompaniment of 
flie harp. 

Cittern. The old English name of the guitan 
See Goiter. 

Clangok. a loud shrill sound, peculiar to the 
trumpet. ' 

Clapper. A certain longitudinal piece of metal. 
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fireely suspended by one of it^ ends from the central 
and upper part of the interior of a bel] ;.,^nd,^b||gi7|» 
actuated by the oscillating motion of tbe nj^chin<^ 
strikes the ^fftT#/ with itsJower end, a|id'pro^i^|p^- 
^liose vibrations which cause the sound. ;. '-'y ' 
. Clabichord, or Clavichord.. A fceyed ibstru-i^ 
ment, now out of use, somewhat in tho-forn> of a 
spinet, and the stringy of .which are su|)fprt<^d byi 
five bridges. One distinction in the Clarich^d^ i% 
that the strings are covered with pieces oi^Jciothr 
which render the sound sweeter, and at tne,/^aii)e 
time so deaden it, as to prevent its beuig hearcTia^ 
any . considerable distance. On tli^s account i( wat 
formerly much used by the nuns, who could pycsne 
its practice without disturbing the silence of the dor* 
initory. It is sometimes called the dumb spinetv 

Clarinet. A wind instrument of the.reed.kiQjd» 
the scale of which, though it includes every ^emi? 
tone within its extremes, is virtually defective. Its 
lowest note is £ below the F cliff, from w,hicli it is 
capable, in the. bands of good solo pertortners, o^ 
liscending more than three octaves* Its* powers 
through this compass are. not everywhere equal ; tho 
player, therefore, has not a free choice in. his keys, 
being generally confined to those of C and F, which 
indeed are the only keys in which the Clarinet is 
heait) to advantage. The music for this ioatrument 
is therefore usually written in those keys. There 
are» however, B fiat Clarinets, A Clarinets, D Cla- 
rinets, B Clarinets, and G Clarinets; though the 
three latter are scarcely ever used, at least in thie 
country. 

Clarino. a king of trumpet, consisting of m 
|ube narrower than that of the common trumpet^ 
and the tone of which is exceedingly shrilL. ,Th^ 
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fikPk90 4Hi!rloAg a favourite insfrunieoft with' the 
pQMigyilift, M^bo had it from the Moors. 

€tAV«i»{Si6NATA. (Lat.) Ke^8 to thefiigns. Aa 
ap)ii$t(iill#ii pvtn to the coloured lines used by 
Oaid*^ in hts t8falatttre« before theinvention of cHiFs; 
to deikernaine the sUuatious and powers of the notes. 
' (tlLAITTClMBALUM. (Lat) The name originally 
fit«R to the har|isichord. 

'OtATtciTHBBiUM. An ancient oblong keyed 
instrufflento See Clariehord. 

^ttvtm, or Claaea. Certaui indicial characters 
flbrced at the begkming of the several sta«res in a 
fOttpdflHion, to determine the local names of the 
Botes, and the sounds in the great scale which they 
if^latanded to l^presentC The three cliffs now in 
use;-MFi*. the F, or bass-cliff; tlieC, or tenor-cliff{ 
9xA Ifae G, or treble-cliff; — by the several sitnatii^ns 
|[iv)eB them on the stave, operate as so many mott 
different clifis, and furnish us with the means of ^x** 
l^ressbg all the notes within the usual cdmpass of 
«]ttctttfofi, in both Tocal and instrumental muMC, 
without a confused addition of ledger lines either 
i^ve or beseatfa the stave. 
. CLlKid. The name given by the Greek muriclam 
of the middle ages to one of their notes. 

Close. The end or conclusion : as, Thetlo^ng 
mm>ement, tke last movement; The cUeing bar, i& 
kstbar. 

Ooi^A. An Italian word, applied to a srasH nuni* 
ber of bars at the end of a composition, which §9aa 
tUfe final etoae after Ihe other strains erf tbe^ move* 
ment have been duly repeated. 
^ Coi, or Can, ' An Italian prepositioB, signifying 
mth : as 4M tiUiniy with the violins ; Cwn Hr^mmti, 
mA tfafe itiatruQieiili; Col mrt9^ with the bo|v» 



- Cot»et7BS (/rte Gaura. Coiaiun wer» vtid hf 
the ancieDt Gi«eks»to distinguish tftiediffereattpeeitii 
of their genera : hence, substituting the name of th« 
•igo for that of the tiiiiig signified, they indifferently 
liaed the expressions speciea 0/ the genera, and C0^ 
iaur 0j the genera. 

. Combs. (Lat.) A camf anion, or foUatcer. The 
appellation formerly given to the voices, or instra«> 
Bients, which followed the dus or leading performer* 
£ee Dux. 

. OoME SOPRA. (Ual.) As above, or, as before. 
An. aUusion to tlie manner of pafonning some for« 
mer passage, the style of which performance hat 
been ahready denoted. 

Comb Sta. (ItaL) As^t stands. An expression 
implying that the performer is not to embellish the 
passage over which it is written with any additiooi 
of his own, bat to sing or play it exactly as it is 
given by the composer. 

Comma. The name given by the ancients to the 
interval by which a greater semitone exceeds a lessei; 
•nd whicb is the least of sensible intervals. 

Compass. A word used to express the range of 
.notfs^ or tioimds, comprehended by any voice or 
instrument. 

,.. Complement. A term applied to that quantity 
•rhicb is wanting to any interval to fill up the octave. 
M^lien we take any note together with \tb fourth, the 
fifth above the tt{^r of the two notes is the quantity 
i«>aiititig» or the complement. 

Ta Odmpose. To invent new music accordingto 

tjbe received laws of hamiony and modulatioa. 

r.. Compos Eitu A practical musical author; «o 

called in contradistinction to a theoroiical musical 

author^ who specidate«in|icoustics» und wfitea on 
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the laws of harmony an<) nielndy, but does not con* 
c^rn tiiiQself with their practical anplica.tiQn . inV 
composltioli. : . ... 

- Ct>k*D$iif*oN., ' The art of inventing neW; masie., 
a^dtcPmg, i6 the established rules of harmony and > 
mrtdalation. . 

CoMPtJTATRl'CEs. (Lat) Female Computers^ , 
OWe of the names given to the praesci^; women* 
wiibm' the ancients hired to sing and weep ovpr the 
dead at their funerals. They were called Compuia-^ 
fffe^i/becadse it w^s a part of theic^ffice to enume- 
rafe or compute the virtues ancf merits of the 
ileceased. * 

'Con. (TtaJ.) With: as Co»^ espressione^ with 
etpressioii. 

Cqn Affetto. (Ital.) An expression implying a. 
imrHith, tender, aiid afiecting style of performance. * 
' ConBeio. (Ital.) With briskness and spirit. 

CoNCENTO. (Ital.) A word foriperly used by the 
Iti^iah^ to signify the harmony resulting from the 
con^nance of voices and instruments in concert. 

CoNCERTANTE. (Ital.) A concerto for two oc 
taore instrtiments, with accompaniments for a baud. 

CoWCERTlNO. (Ital.) The principal instrun^cnt 
in a concert or concertante ; as Ohoe Concertitw, the 
pHnclpal hautboy. 

Concert, A musical performance, in which 
any number of practical musicians, either vocal or 
instrumental, or both, unite in the exercise of their 
respective talents. The . concerts of the ancient 
Oweks were executed only in the unison or octave. 
* Concerto. (Ital.) A composition expressl^r 
wrifien for the display of some particular instrument, 
Wfth accompaniments for the band. 
. Concerto Grosso. (Ital.) Great Concert. 
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An expresMon applied to the great»'or ^sd chorus 
of the concert; or to those places of ^e coucert in 
which the repienos, and every auxiliary instrument is 
brought into action, in order to contrast and aggran- 
dise the effect. For thb great improvement in in- 
strumental music we are, it is said, indebted t©' 
Giuseppe Torelli, who introduoed its practice to^ 
ivards the Jatter end of the seventeenth century. 

CoNCEBTo ^^IRITUALB. (Ital.) A uiiscella*, 
neous concert, 'consisting of the performance «f . 
pieces wholly selected from sacred compositions. 

Con Commotio. (ItaU) With an easy quickness. 

CoNCiNNOus. The signification of this term is 
generally confined to performance in conoert. It 
applies to that nice discrimmating execution, in whicli-^ 
the band not.only gives with mechanical exactness 
every passage of the composition, but enters into the 
design, or sentiment of the composer, and, preserving 
a perfect concord and unison of efiect, moves a& H, 
one soul inspired the whole orchestra. 

Con Furia. (Ital,) With vehemence; with fury.^ 

Conjunct. (From tlie Greek.) A term applied 
hy the ancient Greeks to those tetrachords which 
were so disposed with respect to each other, that the-; 
last or highest note of the lower tetracbord was also 
llie first or lowest note of the tctraclioi'd next., 
above it. ..... 

Con Justo, (Ital.) With taste and precisi<Hi. 
/ConMoto. (Ital.) With agitation^ with com-^ 
motion. /- , 

, Connoisseur. (French.) A perspu who pf^rv- 
sesses a knowledge in tlie principles of composition, > 
or performance^ and is a competent judge of ijinsical 
effect. ' 

, ConSpirito. (Itel.) With spirit. 
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^)fc<ntiy. All imioti of two or more sounds^ 
^fAn^, by tfat^r^ fafttmooy, ptiodtice an ftgreeable ePi 
ledf \\p6\\ the ear. Unbonance beiog the relation of 
eqniiitj between fiie pitch of two or more sounds,- 
all unisons are considered by roost tbeorists as coin' 
cdhis ill the fest degree. But an interval being a 
dtference of fttek, tar a relation of inequality be^ 
tWeen two soatids, will form a concord or discorci^ 
aetibrdlng fo the circumstances of that particular 
ivflafioiif. * Of concords there are two kinds, the one 
calledperfecty the otiier imperfect; perfect Cahcoffig 
ColM^t : of the iiftli and dgbth ; imperfect Cancordt 
of ttie third and sixth. The imperfect Coiic<»r^ 
bave also 'another distitlctioti ; that of the gredtetf 
aaid Visaitt third and sixth. The Commrds are again 
%«ided into coniwnant and dissonant. The conso^ 
Hbit €6nc6Tdi ar^ the perfect cotMSord and its dei^ 
valves ; eve'ry other is a dissonant {Jdnt&rd. W« 
appl^ the wcml Cone&rd also to th^^tate of an vt^ 
strument in respect of its tuning, as also to the '&gM^ 
ntent of two or more voices: as when we say^ 
** That instrument is not in concord/' or " toot in 
•tune;'' «* Those voices do not concord/' or *• do 
not harmonise and agree." 

Caii Doies Manibra. Ab Ptalian expre^on, 
^^agttifyiBg a soft, sweet, and agreeable style of^j|^> 
fdn^aiice. - 

Con Dolobe. (Ital.) See Dolai^dso. 

'C&HUV'tr&ti. A term applied to the pei^n 
'^ilvlib' arraiiges] orders, and directs the necessary prei-^ 
^j^tikrtii^ for a conceit; and also superiiileads and 
iebnduet^'theperfbrmance. » 

"^'^^iiti^bcriiB.- (Lat) A specie* of air uracil' 
ttSed' to fhfe tim^ of Franco. Its partit^lir style if 
tiitt' alt' pIcSiiitt klMnr; bat this aiMuaaiittMAB waft 
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IHUlkiilar t^ it, tbal tbougb ia every q|^ kpfid- ci 
descaot some known melody w^s cluMeQ \ivliichv£^ 
.verned the srif ofiginatiDg tioai it, ia thi^iC0ndu^H$ 
the descant and the harmony were ,botli ^ Uwi|i 
■ew» and produced together. 

Consecutive* This term is tipplicfible. to aiQr 
two cliords, one of which inunediately sncpeeda tbr 
otbec Thus^ when any two combined somidl wbicb 
Are fifths to each other, are followed by twp otlieir 
icombined sounds^ also fiftlis to raeb etthef, s«di 
chords are called eatueeutive fiftiis. 

C<»SBftvATOBio$. (Ital.) The iKime gtv^n in 
Jiaiy to tbe public, music-schools in tl^at cpimtr> 
. Consonance, dnuanancet if ,we are. to de» 
jduce the defiiiiliop pf the word from its.etym^log^ 
is the effect of two or more sounds hes^rd at tbe.s^JHf 
^im» ; ifout it9i,|^neral significatioo is .fO|)$Qed to 
f itfficording. ii4«(val$.. When the interv^ ci a e09ir 
mmnee is mariable^ it i^ called p^rfec>t; a^d w,bf« 
it may h9 either mqfor or minor^ k i^ teiwed iiii^ 
perfe<:t. 

Consonant* This word is applied to tboie 
intervals which produce conscmant copeords; .iViv 
concords composed of consonances only. 

CoNTBA-BAfis. (ItaL). Tlie lower Basa* . See 
SM9i Contra, 

Contra-Basso. (Ital.) The instrument cabled 
a Double-Base. 

CoNTftAiiTO. (Ital.) Counttr-T^oiwr. Araice 
between the Tenor and Treble. See Counter^i^nor* 
* Contrast. Contrast in ]|iuuc> is th^t appq^itioo 
and relief produced by the difieren<^ of styjerin .thit 
several mo^mentsof a composition ; or tbe^^Ainra 
0HUra of the several passives in the^meiiaoj^feiiie^^ 
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/tf»t|ii^^<Atifikrj«d' "by the composer^ to * avralea t{^ 
niMktHtMi ^mlint^Tes^ the feelings of his audience. 
^ ^kWPSE^BAssEV (Fl^endi.) A Double Bass. See. 

' CoWTHs-Dakss. (French.) A dance so called, 
b«eiiiili^ the ptrrties s^and in pairs opposite to each 
otherv^ ''flee C&untry-Ikaue. 

-fet^lftknutCK. This word Is applied Xq that 
branch of the science of composition which regards 
Ihl'^^iMosition^ef the several imrts with respect to 
etbh tythct. MThen the parts of a composition ai|i{'^ 
or move smoothly, and at the same time harmonise 
w^H'^tc^lher, reply to each other, take up the 
pdifliB'sj^t«&tiy, and mingle and modulate with ftee^ 
ddm ttod iheility, they are said to exhibit a greal de4i 

Copyist. One whose profession it is to cony 
ntei^ ^her for privtite or public performance* Tne^ 
chief part of ^i!9 ai^ consists in gvfhg the beads ^f 
the notes a full rotundity of form, and a decid<<l 
and unequivocal situation on the lines and in tl^ 
vptkiH ibet are meant by the composer to occupy * 
lo nudM fh^ ^# of idle semiciuavers and notes of,' 
lesser value strong and clear/ as well as to pla^e / 
th^m M equal distances; and where two or mora 
staves move together, to set the parts so correctly 
uwiw ertclt%>ther, that the eye may catch at a glance ^ 
what the hands are to perform at the same moment- 

ef>9mi'PAi!0. (Ital) Agiiated, See AgitaiQ, 

eon. (PlMi6h.) A Horn. SeeCorno. 

CoftHBt. A ^irind instrument now but little 
hmam, bBfufegr iMre than « ceotuiy since given plac<K 
to the hatttboy. There were three kinds of Cerpgist 
tiw % il |lu|i | |lft tenor, and ^e bass. The treble and 
CafiMtt >m« rinpte curvilnieal tubes, aboist 
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time hei in length, gimdi^jinceeasiiiilte dkilie^ 
tef from the mouth-'piece tovsurds the lower esdr 
Th^ bass Comet was a serpentine tube fbiir or five 
ieet long, and increasing in diameter in theaaniil 
nianner. Tliougb the tone of thi» instruqient was 
naturallV powerful and v^ement, y^% in sHU^Lbandi: 
if WHS Capable of becoming both soft and sweet* 

CoKNBTisT. The name formerly given jtot per- 
ffc^ier on the Corned. See Cometh 
* Corn ETTi NO. (Ital.) A small or little eom^l s 
tife diminutive of cornet. The word- CorueHina is 
abo the a^^Ilative for an octave trumpet, 
'"CORNI. (Ital.) The plural of Corn^. SeeC^flw. 
OoRKiST, A performer on, orprpfessoir.of, tbehorn^ 
IC0ENMUSK. The iia^e of a ho/n, arCQini^b 
p^,"^ former!)^ much in use, and blowu Ukft. tbf 
baj^j^ipe. , , 

^%$(kANTo. (ftal.) A certain air, cons^ting'of* 
tkm, crotchets inil bar. ' See Cmtrawi. 

CpfiNO. (Italy) A French horn. ; ., \ 

CpRO, . (ttal.) Chorus. See that word, .- 

CbRRECTiNCSf. A term a[^lied by composeit 
ami* b(isic9il editors to the rectifying the proof im- 
pri^fot^^ of aiiy work. Also used by music ett» 
gdiy^», to signify the operation of removing tb^ ; 
errors from an engraved plate. ? . . 

tqiioMEibN* (From the Greek.) A bfasai 
belL &ncli us^d by the ancients. 

CbRYPHGgus. The name given by the 9ammi 
Greeks to the jcopductor, cbie^ ^r ii^^K of,th€^ 
choriis^ v^hose ^offic^ it was tQ b^t^the iinm, mi^t^ 
direct imd ffgulate every thing cooefr^iog ttH( p»*' 
furinanee. T ;;t.v \ 

^TiLtp^ oic CoiUL . A lively^ aBiiiirt»4i#PCe# * 
gcnerallj^^ \yjfftten Jj^ six cjuavers^ % J^. uw^-^^i 
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Counter-Fugue. A fugue in ivUcb the stib^ 
Jtefe move in contrary directions. ' ' 

• CbuMTERPoiNT. The act of combiniog and 
|iH>dulathtg consonant sounds. Thi^ branch of musi- 
eail. (Practice derives its name from tbe points {or* 
iMtfy employed in composition instead of notes^ 
ioxd way be understood, point against point, dt 
fMv &gainst note. This was the primitive state of 
€mkierpoint, wliich has since been called pkiii or 
simple counterpoint, in cantradtstinction to the mo- 
dem figured or florid counterpoint, in which, fot the 
^urpo^ of beautifying the melody, and enriching 
fhci general effect, many notes in sMccession are fre- 
"^u^tfy set in one part against a single note in ano* 
ilier. 

-':■ Co0Ntke-Tek6b. High-Tenor. A term ap^ 
^ted to the highest natural male voice, 
c **€6tTltTER-TENorR CLtFF. The name givenr tb 
*^^ Cliff when placed on the third line, in order to 
/d^bmmodate the Counter-tenor vbiice. See this 
Mmtrodw^ion. 

Country-Dance. A lively, .pointed ah-, cal- 
culat€fd for dancing. When the ^ Comttvy-himte 
was fifst h^troduced is not known, but it is certainly of 
pyench drigin, though now transplanted into alinQSt 
-every country in Europe. No rules have ever been 
laid down ibr the eoniposition of a country- dance, 
npr is it, indeed, confined to any particular niea^ute ; 
$o tbat any commoif song, or tune, if suificietitly 
ehcerfiil/may by adoption become a Country-Dawie* 
$ee Contre^Jbanse. 

C6triiANT. (French.) A m^ody or air, of three 
crotchets in ^ bar, moving by quavers, and consist'*- 
ing of two strains, eaick begitnlbg with the letter 
three quavers of the bar. 
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CouRTAUT. (FrencbO An ancieot iofbfV^mfi^t 
iiiiiiiiar to the basBooo, but much sborteri, aii4 ibtre- 
iof^. called by this na^]e» fvqm th^ French mroiad 
caurit, short. Ifhe CmriauthsA two roivfii of p^Or 
j^^ctiiig 4ifiQrture8 called tatupions or tethie^ !t%^ 
letines were Bot moveable, but fixtures, dj/^^fied 
on di&rent sides of the i^strumeut ibr thpiSpciiN)^ 
^Dodatiot^ of ieft-bauded as well as figbt-^fni^^ 
performers : and when the tetines on one side.wj^l^ 
l^d,* those on the otJier siidie wene stopped* i ;< ,^ 

Crbmoha. The appellatioD by whieb lliose 
violins are distinguished^ which, fro^u their supeap- 
e^^celleuce of tone, are sup|x>sed to have been im^ 
at Cremona in Italy. 

€jE.$s€RNDO, or Cap. (U^l.) By tli^ tfrm 
erescendo the ItaJians s%nify (hat the note3<>f .f)^ 
paj|ss^e over wl^h it is placed are to be grk^ix^llj 
pir^de^ This operation b not of ujodern iBventioiiy 
tkoug)^ of /resent adoption. The ancient Ilom99i» 
as we learn from a passage in Cicero, weie aware ^f 
Its beajLity, and practised it contiuuaUy^ 
, . ^, CiiocHB. (French.) A Quaver^ See Quawr^ . 
/ CpaKJE. (Ital. Plu.) DemFcrotcheta or Qji^ 
Vers^ This word is scarcely ever used at pm^sent. 
Wtven written under crotchets or. tninuns« it 4irec|il 
the .divisions of those notes into demi-erot^ta cgr 
quavers. . ,)*• 

Crooks, Certain moveable curved tut^es* Kshvdb 
ace qccasionally applied to trumpets apd.hmu^ lor 
the purpose of tuning them to dtfiereut keys. . ..,< 

C^iOTALVM. (From the Greek.) Synpnyn|ous 
With Cymbal uni. The name of an anqiei^ insljrtt- 
nient. ^t^Cymbahim. 

Crotchet. A note or character of tbe sixth 
degree of length. £qual in duration to one^ thirt}'- 
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second part of a large, the sixteenth of si^l^bg; 'the 
eighlih^ abiW*, the ^uarlierof a sfimibfevey and 
the hatf> of a iTiBiifD/ 

CaUTH or Crmfftfk. An old Welsh instrotiietit 
somewhat resembHDg the violin. It has six stHngs 
supported by a hndgei staiidiog in an oblique direc- 
tion with respect to the strings, and is performed 
iTtth a bow. Of the strings, which are six iiit^nH 
hev, the dtiit four are conducted from the iait^pie^ 
down the' finger-board; but the fifth and tfixlh, 
vrliich are about an inch longer than the oHfers, 
branch from them laterally, and range about the 
distance of an inch from the neck. 

Cum Cantu, or Cum Diacantu. (Lat) With 
melody. Anrold phrase of the Romish «huftch, ap- 
plied to those festivals^ the celebration ^i whidh 
chiefly consisted of singkig. 
' Cymbal or Cjr»i^«^ii^. Aninstrmnent of aa^ 
quity similar to the tympanum or drum. The Cym- 
ial was round, and made of brass, like our kettle- 
clrums^. but are generally thought to have been 
smaller, t Tlie Jews had their Cifmbah, or iastru- 
nieuts wjjiich trauslators render by that name. Ovid 
l^ives cymbals the epithet Genialia, because they 
were used at weddings. 

T) The nominal of the second note m the natu- 
' ral diatouic scale of C, to whicli Guido ap^ 
plied the monosyllable re. 

Da. (Ital.) For; as Da Camera, For tb^ daam* 
bcr; I. e. JWiMtc/w the chamber. . ^ 

Da Cameba. (Ital.) Ah expression applied to 
music composed for the chamber. See Da. 
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: Da €apbll a. (Ital.) Far the chapel, or iq the 
chirrebst^^ie. i ./• '- 

. ..Da CAJPOr 9r D, Cv <)[tal.) T<^ tike bead ^-be^ 
ginning. An expression written al the efnliofia 
I90irenient^! to ifcquainttbe pe^lbrmer th«t heis to 
imtam to^ QO^i end -whb, 4be first Mrain. .; 

- .Dal TfATRO. (Ital) In.tbe style of thfutri* 

. ^D^MPfiKfl* Certain inovea|[)l|e parts ia tbd ioter- 

c.iAl'fi:»llieof ft piano-forte/ which are coveted, witli 

•kitb* and by means of a pedal are broaght into 

D^ygMict.witb the wires in order to deaden tbe n^ 

bration, V 

L Da^cejs* Certqtin tupes coroposed for, . or. used 

jn ctancing ; , as the waltz, the minuet, Ibe saraband, 

this cotiU^r the r«el, the hornpipe^ <&c. wl^cb (tee 

Jniiheir.iirQper piaces. 

Decani. A term applied to those vocat^fttr- 
Jhmtffc^ iq a.c^th«dral who are }o priest'^ <«rder$# to 
distinguish them from the lay choristers, 
-..{^iSt^ft:RSCj£:^i>p, (Ital.). A term sigmfyti^ the 
^9]4)osite of crme?!^. See that word. 
> Dfi^BP. A word applied to those R^tes wificb,. in 
^tfwaf isoo . of some others^ are low or' graveiv jif 
iribn^wjeouse the eitpressions deep wice^ diep pitch, 
3eep tone, &c. 

Degree^ Academic, in Miisic< A titular ho- 
nour conferred by an University on a qualiiied pro- 
fessor of Music^ See Doctor in Music, 
..J}E^tiBS^ Th€x>retieaL The diD'erepce of pp^ 
lioH be elevation between any two notes. .There are 
conjunct and disjunct degrees. When tw^ notee-ai^ip 
jOi«itQated 99 to form the iaten^al of a second, th^dcr 
gr^e u said .to be conjunct; and when they form a 

G3 •'"■■. -' ..C ' 
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HUrif, or any fritter interval, ihe Agrm is crikd 

diiffunct* * 

DeIi. (ItaL) By.' as Del Cdrelii, By Co- 

' IHcMi^CADENeE. A term uied ia dmrefa^music* 
Vfhen the last or final sound of a verse in a cbant is 
dtt tlie k6}-4iote, it is called a full or oompicki ca- 
dence: but if it fall 00 any other than the key-iiott; 
fls the fifilh or third, it takes the name of an imper- 
lect or denii^cadence. The tennination in this case 
h postponed to the succeeding verse. Atmoit all 
out double chants afford cxaoftp^ of a demi-CMden^, 

DemI'DITOVis. a minor third. 
' D KM 1-TON s. An interval of half a tone. See 
Simitane, 

- DBMI8CMIQUA.VER. A note of the uintli ie* 
gree of length, reckoning from the large, or of 
the sixth degree of length, reekoning from the Mwi- 
trewe, or longest note now in eemmoa use, of wbidi 
it is a thirty-second part. 

* D«PLORATioN^ A dirge, or any other iiiottnt<- 
ful strain. < 

Debit ATIVB. An epithet applied hy theorhis to 
those chords which are derived from fandamenlal 
chords, and to those accented, or harmonic notes of 
a bass which are not fundamental. 

Derivatives. Those chords whidi are not 
foiHiametital, hut derived from fundamental chords* 

Descant or Dismnt^ A term used by old mu* 
n^cal authors to signify the art of oomposing in ports. 
'Descant is of three kinds: plain, figurative, and 
double. ' PimM descant consists of a due seiks of 
'concord^ and is the same with simple countei^point. 
^§Mgmraiire Mhtcuni k ' les» rcstmine^ und iaehri^ 
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coQtrivauce of the ()arts which admits of tbe>toMo 
or iny high |>art bdng coBverted iot»ifckie baas^^iiul 
fiee versa. Descant also implies, a melodious -4i»* 
play of. sncoescwre notes ^efilemfiQnmottslyjKaigf or 
jdayed to m gtven bass; ' . . t h • > ..t :«;/y 

D£9CBiQ:BCKa. Bas»iig;from any^inota l9>^w»- 
j^war les6 asute* . }• f ; . ^ 

Dbsgeht. a failing or sinkiDg of a iroiiteidr w^ 
^amedt'f ronr any note to another less «ealA4. .; • .^ 
.. DfitHj^EROS. <Gre€k.) SeeoucLl[kt.jmmi^^l 
tanni by< which tbe . aacieat Greeks . diiiftiugoishtd 
the iEolian mode« See ProUts. . ^ ,. u; 

^ : ^;D£XTftj£. (Lat. Plu.) The ancient Rpquiii flute* 
players, who, in general, possessed the artto£ piay- 
-li^ ioiiirtwof flutes at ODce« i&igeiHig.^ive: iwitb the 
ifi^t hitpd and^ the other Avtth the IcA* gave lo tfaciise 
<«vd^ichi they ifingemd with the: dght the naiofi oi ZW- 
liltfis. The' JShsninav fef ^he «coomiQodtition ofidie 
right-hand fingers, were .peefomted io adiffiireiit 
nuosBersifitmvthe i&'mtfrdEr, whioh weie .playe^lwith 
those of the left, ■ • * 

'HioLGitiirM^ (FixHQ die Greek.) "Hie navrei given 
•^l^rthb ancioitB to that tah|e, or model, vepnea^t- 
/ii^<iAl the souada of their ^stem. 

DiALOGue. A vocai or ^iiistsujmeiital conposH 

tioB'of two parts, in which the performers, for the 

/'most p«rt, siiig or play allematdy^, bul:ief»Mi»eaHy 

: imitiei Opera soeoes, especially those of the Italian 

dnonav «« fraguently condttded upoii> this.pfain; 

and iif situations of either iiuitiour or pa8si«iiiy are 

o feond cstpabhe of the most 'striking effeot&:. The 

:iifietaiiiieiital fMakgue not /only affiHtls considevable 

scope, for the disjSay of the composer's ingGi^ity 

aud Kieace; but frem the attention and exactfttnde 
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which it demands in performance, is particularly' 

Diapason, or DU^\ Ej. this term tbeaBciestv 
GreriaiexpPMBied the ihl»rvial of tlie octave. , And 
certati mtitkal tnstnnneBtriiiakers have a kind of. 
vaUxp m ateia, called the Di(tpm(m^ by whicfa they 
detnmoe the measuiies of the pipes, or other parti . 
efthnr ia^Uwrntots* Tliare is a Diaptwrn - 6>r 
truilipett..aiid/sarpeBts: hell-founders have .also .». . 
DiapasaHf for the regulation of the size, tbicknew» 
we^fa^' Ae« of Iheir. fenells. Dia^asim is likewise the 
appellation given to.certain ^ops in. an organ* . .See. . 

- Diapason DiAPENTE. (Froaa the Greek). Tka , 
interral-conipounded of an oetave and a fifth coa*- 
joined: ^ 7»v(^£/^. • 

Diapason Diatessa&qn. (From the Greek.) 
The interval compotmded of an octave, and a fourth 
coiiioin^ An ELsventh, \ 

Di APENTE. (From the Gredi.) The nacaa-. hy 
whidi the ancient Greeks dbtinguiiihed the intarvai 
oftiiejf^^ . > 

- DiAqpBNTissARB. . A teim derived ' from the/ 
vrord DimpnUe^ and iqpplied by Muris, and other 
anci^it^ mitsiciaBs, to >a certain method of descant by 
fifths;*' . ^. . . • / 

B^Atmi^iCA. (From .tine jGsed^.). A oamt 
given^by ;the fiineient Greeks tc^i^v^ery'disaDnaiit m*? 
terval. Guido Aretinus makes it ^fnenfmioiit vutii . 

9iA«ottiacMjb <From.theGroek.> Anitilerval 
m -iUhM vancieiit jntsie^ fenmng the i»i£ of a miaor 

'.ScMTAu:rQ»;.(£caiB:.tbe. Greek.) iDilalmc. Ai^.. 
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term applied by die anetent Gredci to tbe niiyor«' 
tjtind^ mnjor-sixtli, and major-seventh ; because thegr 
are extended or dilaiei intervals. 

DiASTBM. A word used in the. ancient miisic». 
and'praperiy signifying an interval or space. The 
Greek writers, however, frequently ondeniland by 
a Ihtutem any simple, incomposite degree ; whether 
a ^Uc9%9^ hemiiane^ aefnUone, or ditone^ and em- 
ploy it in opposition to the compound intervat^ 
which they caJi tyatem. 

D IN Alt. . The fifth note in Ait. The twelfth 
above the G, or treble-clift', note. 
. D IH Altissimo. (Ital.) The fifth note in Al- 
tissimo. Tlie twelfth above G, in Alt.' 

DiATESSBRON. (From the Greek.) A term ap- 
plied by the ancient Greeks to that interval which 
we call a faurih-: coiisistiing of a greater tope, a 
lesser tone, and one greater semitone, 

DjATESSARONARa. (From Diatessaron.) Aa 
expression implying the singing in fourths, 

DtiATONic. (Frnm the Greek.) A term applied 
by the ancient Greeks to tliat of tb(ur>three genera, 
winch consisted, like the modern system of inter- 
vats, of major-tones and semit'Hies. The diatonic 
genu9 has long since been con^dered as more natu- 
ml than either the chromaUc or enharmonic. Ari»- 
toxeous asserts it to have been the first, and informt 
ns, that the other two were formed from the divi- 
lion of its intervals. 

DiATONUM INTENSUM, or Sharp DiataniCp 
Hie name given by musical theorists to those fa* 
mooi proportions of the intervals prapoavd by Pto- 
lemy, in his system of that name. A system which* 
long a|ti«r ^hid lime of this ancient speculative mufjl^ 



cfim, mtei TtttiieA »n citir coimttipoitit/ y^ni is pnM 
f(bt^«^'b;!f' Dn WttUls, Dr; Smith, and tlie inbst 
learned tvriters on Harmonicsv to be ifie be$t tfrrf- 

fitA^OTStiB^. (Greek.) Bivhiou, Separathn, Tk% 
name given by the ancients to the tone vhich sq)a- 
#ateU two disjunct tetrachords. The Diazeuxiit fvas 
fyiiiced' betvireen the inesis and {laraniesis: i, e. be« 
tureen the Irr|^^$t note of the second tetrachord and 
the lonv^st of the third; or, between the note 8yi>- 
iKRienoii, and parainesis hyperboleon. 

Dt43BOiiD, (From the Greek.) The name givtb 
to the two-strin^d \yr^, said to have been inVlet^ted 
by the £gy)[)tian Mercury. Apollodorus account* 
for its invention in the ralowing manner:'*^ Mier- 
tVLty;^ says be, •* wftlkiug oii the batiks of the i:\vi^p 
Kile^ happened to strike hit foot against thie Illicit 
of a tortoiiie, the fliesb of which had b«ett dtied 
Itwayby the beat of the sun, and nothing left of it$ 
eontents but the nerves and cartSages; be'wasisbr 
i^Teased with the sound it produced, tlmt lie ilkeiice 
conceived the idea of a lyre, which he afterwards 
constructed in the form of a tortoise, and strung it 
«^th the dried sinews of animals." 

l^EZE. <French). A sharp. See Sharp. ' 

Diesis. (From the Greek.) The name giv^h to 
the simatlest int^lval used in the music of the ancient 
Greeks^ In harmonic calculations, tliose are called 
lyiesis which are greater tlum a comma, and less 
than a seAii-tone. Diem iii modern music, is the 
uame given to the elevation of a note above its na- 
tural pitch. This raising of the sound is, however, 
dlily a' kind of insensible gliding through the inter- 
Valbf a scmi-tose^ and does not produifie any change 

'w J ^ » • 



m the denomuiatiaii of tbe note 9IKm.^ktcb U ^« 
jrates. . Witb some votbors IHe^s h, only w^i^W 
nsitae for the quarter of a lone* < * . . . Mf i 

DiEZBUGMBNON. (From the Greek«>^ An^ap- 
pfUatipn given by tbe aooknt^ to their lhir4 tftra.* 
chord when 4i3Joioed from the seconds .- 

Diminished. An interval is said to h^dimi^ 
nUhedp when by the application of a sharp or mUur 
fioi/to the lower tone« or of z Jlat ovnafund to the 
upfier tone* it becomes contracted within te aatural 
space or compass. Hence, by raising the lower 
note of a. minor seventh a oanor semitone higher^ w 
produce a diminUhtd seventh. 
^ .piMiKUBNDO^ or Dill. (Ital) A term imply^ 
jsigjthat the loudness of the passage over which it ii 
l^ped is to be. gradually less^ied. The opposite of 

f^JllMlfi^TiON. DimhnUian implies the imila* 
lion of, or reply to, any given subject, in notes of 
ball title, length or value of those of^te siibject itself. 
'ih^^ a th^e expressed in mininis and crotchety 
^d taken up, in crotchets and quavers, is said to be 

• Di MoLTO. (Ital.) An augmentative expreissioii; 
as^ Allegro JDi Moito^very quick : Largo ^i Moito^ 

,VJD,|B£ct. a certain character placed at.l^ end 
of a $tave, to apprke the performer of the fijrstnpte 
Ip. the.siicceedit^stave: for thi^purpo$e^ it is iS^lwayj^ 
situated on that line or space ip its o^vii s^ye, ^yhich 
answers .4o the line or space occujpied by the note 
il4ikhit is designed tOfann(>unce. 
. JPiR^CTOK. A pillion who ttodeitalies. that de* 
psufttnentofa concert which is unconnected with the 
science : but which ineludes the mecliaoHml office of 
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fixing tbe flftlaries of Ibc several perfennen, appoiut* 
ing the dajs of performance, and cbocising tkt 
pieces, &c. &p. 

DiJtGB. A solemn and mouinful compoailion 
performed at funeral processions. The Dirge waa 
iu very general use with the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and was numerously filled, both hj voices 
and instnimeotSr See Deploruthn^ 

DjscoRB* A Discera is a dissonant or inhar* 
mouious combina^on of sounds, so called in opposi* 
tion to the eoncardt the effect of which the diicord 
is calculated to relieve and sweeten.^ Among various 
other discords are those fortned by the union of the 
Jtfih with the sixth, the fourth with the Jifth, the 
Hventh with the eighth, and the tkird with tha 
ninth and sevcnthf all which require to beintro* 
duced by certain preparatives, and to be sueceedcd 
or resolved, by concords to which they have noma 
relation. 

DiscoBiaANT. An epithet applied to all diao* 
nant and inharmonious sounds, whether snccMaivt 
or simultaneous^ 

DisoiAPAsoN, or Bis-DiAPASOM. (From the 
Greek.) A double octave, or fifteenth- To this 
interval the ancient Greeks bounded «ich of their 
modes, and gave it the name of the perfect system. 

D1SB9R8. (French Plu.) A name formerly given 
by the French to certam Narrators or Romancen^ 
who, in a kind of chant, recited their metrical hi»> 
lories. 

DisaONAKCB* That effect which results frooi 
the unison of two sounds not in accord with each 
other. The ancients^ conodered thurds and sixths 
as diimmm s t es; and, in fact, every chords except the 
feet coacoidj is a dissonant chord, ^tte old Out^ 



ffe^ flSMeati infiMty of mi(6ri(Aiti^,WHfi^he'^ 
iAit received system reduces them ta^'k cYmp-JM- 
•tively small number. One rule admitted 'i>oHt "by 
the ancients and the modems is^ that' of fwo n^tes 
dissonaiit between th'emselvtesi thi? ffHsotftm^^iippeis 
tsiins to that of the two which is most remote from 
the concord. • '•' 

Dissonant. Those soiHids, or M^r^ls, '^ 
iaid to be dissonant which do ndt form a coiiso- 
Mnce between themselves. - 

^ Dtstance. An expression apfilied to flie Intcr*^ 
l^ar between any two notes: as G 'in Alt is -said t6 
6*e' at the distance of a seventh from A abovfe the 
treble-cliff note: . 

** DiTHYrfAMBiCS* (FrotA ihfe Oreelc.) lScfti|»s 
^A^in honour of bacchifs. From these <<otfifpbsf- 
nons of verse and nidod| virefe derived the flrsl'dra-i 
Mff^ 'representations' aft Athens^ "and which ^ert 
aftetwards smj|g as choruses to the first tragedies. * 
'^Wp&'Nk; (Pf bm tlie Orbek;) Two whole tones, 
ar^afer tliirdr • 



ITTY.. A short, simple^ melancholy aw, Ditty) 
^' derived from the Latin Word Dietim, 'ind 
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wak^orjginatly spelt <j?irtc, implied in iti* priniitfv^ 
s?2se ^ saying y or sent etice, and hadno anusioh t^ 
a poerii or sonff, to which it #ds aftehrardS aiirtroi^ 

**I)i^*ER:^Ti;: '(¥'«)Ytl th^ iGfreel«'an(f Lktih.)' ^Th^ 
name giveVt6 the di*amatic malo^u^^ MHe ancients.' 
T^^J)iverbia are supposed not to have been set W 
«pp 're^ri^^'aiid elabom^^^ ajT'tiiose tvlifch 

accbfcpanied ih^^sentimeiital 'ihd passionate canticas, 
or aoluoquieSf 

iii^ cimposlfldn, vbcal'otihstftrmeiitfl, -ivnttijJ-'irf ^■ 
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fiuniiiar style, and calculated to engage the g^Bei:^^ 
ear. 

DiVERTlssfEMENT. (French.) The name giveii 
to certain airs and dances, formerly introduced be-^ 
tween tbe acts of the French operas. See Diverti- 
^aento. 

Division. Tliis word bears two constructions. 
With theoretipal musiciani^^ it inoplies the division of 
' the intervals of the octave ; but taken iu a practical 
sense, signifies a long series of notes so running into 
each otl^er as to fcmn one connected chain of sounds; 
and which, in vocal music, is always applied to a 
single syllable. The singing, or playing, a passage 
of tills kind, is cialled running a divUion, 

Divo^o. (Ital.) A term signifying that the piece 
before which it is written is to be performed in s^ 
grave, solemn style, proper to inspire devotion. 

Do. A monosyllable long since substituted by 
the Italians for that of ut, which Gnido applied ta 
the first note of the natural msyor, diatonic scale.' 
Guidons "monosyllable was rejected as too hard and 
rough. " ■ • . , 

Doctor in Music. A musidan, upon whom' 
some university has conferred the degree of Doctor 
in the faculty of music. At what time this degree 
was' first instituted, authors do not agree : Anthony 
Wood says, it took place as early as the reign of 
Henry /the Second ; but Spelman thinks it had no 
existei^ice till the reign of King Jo^n. No nam^ be- 
ing to be fopnd of the first professor in music to 
whoio this title was granted, we are in want of the 
very circumstance which would best decide the' 
question, and must, therefore, be satisfied with the. 
conjecture, that its comTnencemeut must have been 
pretty early, siQce we know it t9 have been con- 



ferred upon Hambots,, wbo .floumked towards the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. It however, 
dearly appears, by the qualifications formerly re- 
quired of a candidate, either for a Doctar^s or Ba» 
thelor's degree in music, that at the time of the in* 
stitution of these degrees music was regarded as a 
science merely speculative^ and that little, if any, 
stress was laid on skill in composition. The bein^ 
able to read and expound Boethius, was conceived to 
be a higher criterion of scienti^c acquisition than 
auy specimens of invented harmony atid melody; 
and an acquaintance with the ratio of inusical inter- 
vals, and the philosophy of sound, superseded the 
operations of creative genius airl practical theory. 
The present statutes, however, are formed on a 
broader principle, and, looking to talent and active 
science for the necessary qualifications, require of 
the candidate an exercise in eight vocal parts, with 
instrumental Accompaniments, which he is tosuliniit 
to the inspection of the Musical Professor, auJ to 
have performed in the music-school, or some other 
public place in the University. 

DoDEBACttORDON. (From the Greek.) Ateroi 
applied by theoretical musicians to the twelve modes 
of Aristoxenus. 

Dolce, or Dol. (Ttal.) A term signifying that 
the movement or passage over which it is ' placed is 
to be sung or played in a soft and sweet style. 

DoLCEMENTE. An Italian adverb, implying a 
soft, sweet, and graceful style of performance. 

DoLOROSO. (Ital.) A terra by which we under- 
stand that the movemcfnt before which it is placed, 
is to be performed in a soft and pathetic style. 

Domestic?. (Lat. Plu.) The name given to 
those two of the four singers in the patriarchal 
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cbitrch of Constantinople who act as assbtabts td 
the two^princip^ils* S^ Protopsaltejs, 

Dominant^ The damimnt of any mode is that 
sound whidtk makes a fifth to tbfi Jinal dr ionic^ 

DORIAI^. The epitjiet applied by the ancient , 
Greeks to one of their Ixodes. 

Dot. a point placed after a note, by which the 

duration of tjiat nptie b iuc^easj^d by one-half. This 

' expression of jcoiitinuity )yas formerly called a point 

of perfection, jbecausie a note, wjien dotted, attains 

its greatest possible length ; or is perfected. 

Double CRacHE. (French), A semiquaver* 
See Semiquaver, 

DoyfejLE, A word jwhich in tlie old mnsic car-* 
ties the sante sense as that which ^'e now give to the 
term variation. In the harpsichord lessons of Haa- 
d<el, jind other masters of his time, we find instead 
of variation 1st, variation 2d, j&c double 1, doih 
ble2, &c. (&o. 

Double-Bass, or Violono. A large, deep-toned 
bass instrument, extending i^ general to .double G ■ 
downw'ards, and reaching in ascent to the treble^r 
cliff note or higher. The sc^le of the Double-Bass 
|s eqiially perfeqjt with that of the ViolonceUo, but 
its notes are an octave lower than they are written, . 

DouBiiE D. The D belojiv G Gammut. 
. PoyBLP'PEM^SEMiQUAVER. A no^e eqjial to 
one hsilf of a Demisemiquavcr, See Demisenfi^- 
quaver, 

pOTJBLE-DoT, or Doited'Doi, The Double 
Dot consists of two points, oiie following the other. 
^s a single dot placed after a note increases the du- 
ration of that note by one-half, so the latter of the^ 
dots increa^s the power of the first dot by one-half; 
therefore, a pote doubly dotted i? Ipi^gejr tbap tliiir 



same note would he ^vithoiit a ^ot by thiee qaarten 
of its original length, 

Dra6g, or Strascino, . A grac^ jponsisting of de* 
scending noties. See Strascino, - 

Dramm^.Bublbsca; (Itai.) A B^rletta. See 
that word. 

' Di^AMAT|G. An epithet applied to music written 
for the stage ; and which is also appropriate to all 
imitative c(HPpo$itions calpi^lated to excite interest 
and passion. 

Drone. The greatest tube of the bag-pipe : the 
office of which is to epnit one continued deep note^ 
as an accompanying bass to the air or t»ne played 
on the snialler pipes. 

Drum. A martial^ pulsatile instrument, of ^ 
cylindrical fprra, perfectly hollow, and covered at 
^ach end witb vellum, or. parchment, so held at the 
rim, that it can be stretched dr relaxed at pleasure, 
by ijfieans pf small cords or braces acted upon by 
sliding knots of leather. This is thexommon drum^' 
which, from its being suspended at the side of the 
drummer when it is beaten, hasal^o the n^me of the 
side-dru^. This instrument is said to be qf Orien-t 
tal invention, and is thought by Le Cl^rc to have 
been tirst bro)jgbt into Europe, by the Arabians; 

Drums, Kettl^, Kettle Drwns are two Jarge 
basons pf copper, with spb^rica^ bottoms, and co- 
vered at the top with yellMm or goat-skin, which i^ 
held round th^ rim by a circle qf iron, and tight- 
ened or relaxed by scn^ws Qxed at the sides for that 
purpose. Kettle Drums are always sp tuned, that 
the sound of one is tli^ key-note of the piece accom- 
panied> and that qf the other a fourth beiow. 

Duett. A composition expressly written for 
two voices or instruments, with or wi^iotit a basf 
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and accompanimeiits. tn good thi'etts, the ,«xeciw 
tion is pretty equally distributed between the two 
parts^ and the melodies so connected, intermingled, 
and dependent on each other, as to lose every ef* 
feet when ^parated, but to be perfectly related and 
concinnous wlien heard together; Yet, howevei' 
combined by the disposition of the harmony, the 
parts are not necessarily to be similar in their mo- 
tion; indeed it is when the composer is sufficiently 
master of his art to be able to variegate them by 
contnury directions, that the happiest effects of which 
this species of composition is capable, is most fre-' 
ijuently produced. 

Dulcimer. A triangular instrument, strung 
with about iifty wires caist over a bridge at each 
end; the shortest^ or most acute, of which id 
eighteen inches long, and the longest, or most grave; 
thirty-six. It is performed upon by striking thd 
wires with little iron rods. This name is also given 
by the translators of holy writ to an instrument used 
by the Hebrews, concerning the form, size, and ton€ 
of which there have been various conjectures, but 
of which notliing certain is known. 

DuLCiNO. The name formerly given to a cer^ 
tain small bassoon, which was used as a tenor to tht 
hautboy. 

Duo, or Duetto. (Ital.) A combination for two 
voices or instruments. See Duett. 

Duratb'. a term properly applicable to what* 
ever offends the ear by its effect. The B natural^ 
on accotmt of its hardness, was formerly called 
B durat6. There are rongh or hard intervals in 
melody; such are those produced by the regular 
'lories of three whole tones, whether as<^nding or 
tlesceftdiDg, and such are all false relations. 
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1)jj:rvu. a Greek term, applied 16 one of the 
tetrachords in the Guidoniau scale. See Tetta^ 
ehord. 

Dux. (Lat.) A Leader. The name formerly 
given to the leading voice or instruoieift in a fugue.' 
Those whkh followed were called the comes. See 
CQtnes. 
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Jg Thu Italian conjanction And; as tloKno i 

^ FlautOt Violin and Flute. 

Ear. The word Ear, as figuratively used by 
musicians, implies that sensible, clear, and true 
fierception of musical' sounds, by which we are of- 
fended at dissonance, and pleased with harmony; 
To have an Ear f\s to be capable of distinguishing the 
true intonation from the false, to be sensible of 
metrical precision, and to feel all the nicer chanlges 
of artificial combination. 

EcBOLBi A term in the ancient Greek music, 
signifying a change in the enharmonic genus, by the 
accidental elevation of a chord, or string, five diesei 
above its ordinary pitch. 

Ecclesiastical. An epithet given to all com- 
positions written for the church; but more particu- 
larly applied to Anthems, Services, and other cathe- 
dral m«.<Hc. 

EcHBiA. The harmonic vases used by the 
Greeks and Roifians in their theatres, for the pur- 
pose of augmenting the sound of the voices of the 
actors. These vessels were tuned in the Imrmouical 
proportions of /ourthsyfifths, and eighths, with their 
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vepiieales, and were placed in celb, or niches^ be-> 
tweeo the seats of the spectatprs. 

jE^CHO. The word Echo is frequently found iu 
churjch vohintai'ies, over tljose'pa^agies of repetition 
which are performed on the noell, and intended as 
Echoes to the great organ. The wprd W9s formerly 
used in various species of icomposition, and hqre the 
sense of dolce or piano, signifying that the passage 
over which it was placed should be 'performed witll 
the sweetness or softness of an Echo. > 

EcHOMETRB. (From the Greek.) A graduated 
scaje for ineasuring thf dfiratlon of sounds/ and der 
termiiniig their difierent powers, and the relations of 
thieir intervals^ 

Ecoi. (Crreek.) The name given by the modem 
Greeks to the tropes or modes which they sing in 
their churches dpring Passion-week. 

Effect. That impression which a composition 
makes on the ear and mind iu performance* To 
produce a good effect, r^eal genius, profound science, 
and a cultivateii judgment, are indis|iensable rer 
qnisites. So much dpe^ th.e true value of all music 
depend on ih» effect, that it is to t)iis quality every 
capHiHate for fi^nie iis a musical author should un- 
ceasingly attend. The most general mistake ofcom^ 
posers in t)ieir pursuit of this great object is, the 
being more solicitous to iujtd their scores with nvb 
merops parts and powerful combinations, than to 
produce originality, purity, and sweetness of melody^ 
and to enrich and (en'forc^ their ideas by. that liappy 
coptr^st of instrupieptHl tones, and timely relief of 
fulness and simplicity, which give light and shade to 
the whole ; and by their picturesque impressiop dfr 
light t)ie ear and interest the feelings. 
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Jl Flat. "The minor smnth of F, and the (»• 

cofid flat introduced in iftodi|lating by fourths from 
the natural diatonic inoder* > 

EiGHtH. An ipteryal coiiiprehenj[)iDg seven con- 
junct (leg^ee^, or ^ight diatonic soupds^ $ee Qctave^ 

£k LYSIS. By. the t^rn^ Ekl^sis the ancient 
(jrreeks ni^eant a particular kind of tuning in the eni^ 
harmonic genus, in which^'from.a certain sovndy thjs. 
performer droppjed |)y an ^uterya) of three quarjtecL 
tones. 

Elegiac. An epithet given to cerjiaip plaintive 
and affecting m^lodi^s. See Ekgy. 

Elegy. An Elegy ^ with tl^e ancient. Qreek ma-f 
sicians, was a certain composition tor the ^ate^ sai4 
to have beep invented by Sacado$ of Argos. In mo« 
dem times, the se^ise of this jvord has been restricte4 
to vocal music of a tender and pathetic kind. , By 
^ Elegy we now raiiean a simple, n^ournful, affectt 
ing ta)e, told in lyric m,«^$ure^ and set to music fojc 
one, two, or three voices^ 

' Elements. The Element$ f>{ music coinpifise 
th^ gammut, rules of time, simpW hairmonies, and all 
the first, or constituent principles of the science. 

Elevation. A term applied to the progressioii 
pf the tones of a voice or instrument^ iroQi grave to 
aeute ; also used to signify .the raising the hand ojr 
foot in beating time.^ 

Eleventh^. An interval consisting of ten con? 
jimct degrees, or elieven diatonic sounds. pThc 
octave of the fourth. It was long a di.s|)ttt£ with 
t^e afekcient writers on music, whether the pUvmth \% 
a concord ; Hubald, however^ insists .that it is among 
t:he consonant intervals. 

Elin^ a name given by t^e ancient Gr^ek^ t^ 
^heir Song of the Weavers^ See Song* 
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Enharmonic. The et)ithet given hyfh^ ancient 
Greeks to that of their three genera, which consisted 
of quarter tones and major-thirds. They, however,, 
had originally another kind of Enharmonic^ more 
simple, and easier of execution than this, and upon 
which the quarter tones, or dieses, were considered 
by the theorists, of the old school as innovations too 
refined and artificial. 

EnRoundeau. (French.) In the manner of a 
Rondeau. See that word. 

Entertainment. The appellation formerly 
given ta little musical and other dramatic after-pieces ; 
but which has some time been changed for that of 
opera* 

Entr-actb. The name given by the French td 
tile music played between the acts. 

Entuemb's. (Spanish.) A short musical interlude 
much used in Spain. It never consists of more than 
one, two, or three scenes : and the number of inter- 
locut'^rs is seldom luore than four. ' 

Entre-mets. (French.) The inferior and lesser 
movements which are inserted between the greater 
and more important movements of a composition for 
the purpose of relief. 

Entries. The name formerly given to the actl 
of operas, burlettas, &c. 

Envoys. One of the names by which the old 
English ballads were known. 

Eolian. An epithet applied to one of th6 five 
chief modes in the Greek music, the fundamental 
chord of which was immediately above that of the 
Phrygian mode. See Mode. 

Epiaula. a name given by the ancient Greeks 
to their Song of the Millers, called also Hymea. 
See Song. 
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Epicebi^m. (Fromthe Greek.) A Dirge. Sec 
that word. 

Epigonium. An instrument of antiquity, so 
named from Epigonius, the inventor. It is said to 
have contained forty strings ; but the time of its in- 
vention, though we do not precisely know when Epi-* 
gonius lived, is too remote to render it probable 
that these strings formed a scale of forty different 
sounds. It is more reasonable to suppose, that they, 
were tuqed in unisons and octaves, o« regulate i bj 
the intervals of the different modes and genera, 

Epilenia. The name given by the ancient 
Greeks to their Song of the Grape-gdiherers, See 
Song. 

Epinicion.. (From the Greek.) A Song of 
Victory. 

EpiTHALAMlUM. (From the Greek.) A Nup-^ 
tial Ode^ or Song. Compositions of this kuid were 
formerly much more in use than at present: aud ia 
remote times, were usually sung at the door of th<^ 
new-married couple. 

EpiTRiTE. The name given by the Greek mu^ 
tlcians to one of the rhymes with which they pro«. 
portioned the time in sesquitierce. 

Epode. The name given to the third couplet qC 
the periods of the Greek odes, or to the air to which 
\t was sung. Th^ period consisted of three couplets; 
the strophe, the antistrophe, and the Epode. The^ 
priests walking round, the ^altar singing the praises of 
the gods, repeated at their first jentrance, when they 
turned to the left, those verses called the strophe:, 
those which they sung turning to the right, were de« 
nominated the antistrophe: and lastly, those which 
they sung standing before the altar, the Epodc The 
invention of this third and <;oucludiDg part of the 
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j?m(M{i» attributed to ArchilochoSi Any short lyric 
poem, composed of trimeter-iambics of six feet, and 
dimeters of four feet, alternately^ was also called an 
Epode. 

Equisonanc^. The name by which the ancient 
Greeks distingubhed the consonances of the octave 
and double octavc< 

EguivoCAL. Those chords are tailed equivocal 
whose fundamental bass is not indicated by the in- 
tervals by whifli they are formed. 

EsPRESSiONE. (Itah) Expression. See that 
word. 

EsTRO. (Ital.) A term expressive of elegance or 
grace: as, such a song possesses much JEstro;^ or is 
very graceful : such a movement is <]Ur. at and un* 
couth ; or has no Estros 

Etruscan. An epithet applied by the ancient 
Greeks to the music of Etruria ; Uie people of 
which country were remarkably attacired to that 
science. 

Euphony, (From the Greek.) Sweetness^ A 
term alluding to sound : as the Euphontf of a lan- 
guage, the Euphony of a voice or Instrument. 

EUTHIA. A tenn used in the ancient^ reek 
music, and signifying a (qj^tinuity of n6tes ffonii 
grave to acute. 

EviRATi. Those male vocal performers among 
the Italians who, from the elevated scale of their 
Toices, are capable of singing soprano parts. 

EvovJE. A barbarous word formed' of six 
Towels, denoting the syllables of the two words «e- 
cularum amen, and which is found in the psaltery 
and antiphonaries of the Catholic church. 
' To Execute. To perform. See Execution. 

ExiECUTiQN. A term applicable to every species 
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c»f musical perfonnaii^e, but mpre particularly used 
to express a facility of voice or finger in tunning 
rapid divisions and other difficult and intricate pas^ 
sages. Taking the vi'ord in this latter sense, execution 
is no uncommon quality ; but if we give the term its 
due latitude, and include in its meaning just intono" 
tion; taste, grace, feeling, expression, and the other 
higher requisites to fine performance, we must ac- 
knowledge that the examples of real execution are 
very rare, ' 

Exercise. A term applied in a general way to 
any composition calculated to improve the voice or 
finger of the young practitioner. 

Expression. That quality in a composition or 
performance from which we receive a kind of senti- 
mental appeal to our feelings^ and which constitutes 
ope of the first of musical requisites. 

ExpRESSivo. (Ital.) A term, indicating that the 
movement or passage over ^hich it is placed is to be 
performed with expression. 
. Extempore. A term applied to a performance 
consisting of the unpremeditated effusions of l^ncy. 
We use this word both adjectively and adverbially : 
as when we speak of an extempore fugue, or say, 
%\xch 2i ^exioxmex plays extempore. '^ 
. Extent. The compass of a voice or instrument : 
f . e. the distance, or interval, between its grav^t and 
luoet acute tones. 

Extraneous. An epithet applied to those 
sharps and flats, and those chords and modulations, 
which,forsakiDg''tlie natural course of the diatonic 
kitervals, digress into abstruse and chromatic €volu« 
tions of melody aad harmony. 

Extravaganza; (Ital.) The appellation' given 
to a certain species of compofition^ the distinguisbiBg 
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, characteristics of whioh are» wildoess of idea and k^ 
coherence of construction. The most popalar {necei 
of this kind are those by Vivaldi, composed about the 
nliddle of the last century. 

Extreme* An epitbet applied to those interr 
yals which are at the greatest possU>le extension^ 
without changing the numeral name of the extended 
noted : as in the extreme sharp sixth, extreme shacp 
fifth, &c. 

Extremes. The name given to those parU ia 
a composition, or in any particular ^annony, which 
are the greatest distance from each other in point of 
gravity or acuteness. 



ip Th b fourth note of the natural diatonic scale. 

' Fa. The name given by Guido to the fourth 
note of the natural diatonic scale of C. 

F ABOVE THE Ba$s-ci;«iff Nqte. That F. 
which occupies the first space of the treble stave. 

F ABOVE THE Theble-cliff Note. That F 
which stands upon the fifth line of the- treble stave. 

Fa-burden. A term applied by the old English 
musical writers to a certain qpecies of counterpoint. 

See Faho B^rdomt. 

FagpOTTO, or Fag. (Ital.) Bassoon. See that 
word» 

Falstb. An epithet applied by theorists to cer-^ 
tain chords, called /4Z^e, because they do not contaia 
all the intervals appertainmg to those chords in their 
perfect state : as a fifth, consisting of only six seniin 
tonic degrees is denominated' n false fifth. Those 
mtoaatious of the voice which do not truly expresa 
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At intdtided ititerviils are also cdllei false, asM'ell as 
all Hi-adjusted coinbiBations ; and those strings, 
pipes, and other sonorous bodies, v^hich, from the 
ill disposition of their parts, cannot be accurately 
tuned. Certain closes af e likewise termed false, in 
contradistinction to the fiill or final close. See 
Close. 

Falsetto. (Ital.) That species of voice in a 
man, the compass of which lies above his natural 
voice, and is produced by artificial constraint. 

Famo Bordoke. a term applied in the early 
day9 of descant to such counterpoint as had either a 
drone . bass, or some part constantly moving in the 
same interval with it. ' 

Fancies. An old name for little, lively an-s, ot 
tunes. 

Fandango. A dance much practised in Spain^ 
wid of which the natives of that country are particu- 
larly fond. Its air is lively, and much resembles the 
Engiieh hompiJ>e. 

Fantasia. (Ital.) The name generally given to 
a species of composition, supposed to be struck off 
in the heat of imagination, and in which the com- 
poser is allowed to give free ratoge to his ideas, and 
to disregard those restrictions by which other pro- 
ductions are confined. Some writers limit the ap- 
jplication of this^ terra to certain extemporaneous 
flights of fancy ; and say, that the moment they arc 
written, ^yr repeated, they cease to be Fantasias. 
This, they add, forms the only distinction between 
the Fantasia and the Capricio, The Capricio, 
though wild, is the result of premeditation, com- 
mitted to paper, and becomes permanent: but the 
Fantasia is an impromptu, transitive, and evanescent; 
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f tists but while it is executing,^ and, when 6nished; 
is no ipore. Fantasias being, however, daily writ* 
ten and published^ it is evident in which of the 
above senses the ^ord is now to be understood. 

JPeigned. 'An epithet applied to a certain de* 
scription of voice. See falsetto, 

Fescennina. The name given to thjp first Nup- 
ti£4 $oB^s^ because they originated with the people 
of Fescenni^^ a city of i^truria. This species of 
lyric poetry^ which was afterwards improved into 
th^ Epithalamium, though in its ^arly state uQt quite 
^o cjiaste ^ moderii delicacy would exact, was long 
sanctioned by the custonis of aivcienf times. 

F IN Alt* The seventh Aove G in Alt, The 
f eveuth oo^e in Alt, 

F 11$ Altissimo. The octave above f in Alt; 
^Th^ seyenth not|s in Altissimo. 

Fiddle, A well-known stringed instrument, iur 
vented before the twelfth century, and in old £ng- 
lish called Fithele, a name supposed by some writers 
to b^ye been <jlerive4 from tb^ Latu^ word Fidicula, 
a little lute or ^itar, Se^ Violin, 
, F|DDL£-Stick. An utensil so called because 
used in performing on the fiddle. See Bow, 

FlERA>fBNTB. (Ital.) A term signifying that the 
movement before which it is placed Vi to be per* 
formed in a bold, firm, energetic style. 

FrFE, or Fiffario. A shrijl, wind' instrument of 
the martial kind> consisting of a short, nasrow ttibe^ 
with holes dbposed along the side for the regulation 
of its tones. It is not blown at the end, but at the 
side, like a German flute. 
. FiFFARio. (Ital.) Fife. See that word above, 

FjFEB, A performer on the fife. 
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PiFTEBNTtt. An interval consisting of two oc- 
taves : also the appellation given to a certain stop 
in an organ. See Stop, s 

Fifth. A distance comprising four diatonic in- 
tervals : t. f . three tones and a half. The fifth is the 
second of the consonances in the order of their ge- 
neration. 

' Fifth, Sharp. Tlie sharp Fifth, is an interval 
consisting of eight seikiitones. 
■ FiGURBD. A term applied to that descant, 
nrhichy instead of moving note by note with the bass^ 
consists of a Iree and florid melody. A bass, accom- 
panied with numerical characters, denoting the har- 
mony formed by the upper or superior parts of the 
composition, and directing the chords to be played 
by the organ, harpsichord, or piano-forte, is csilled 
a^gtirec? bass. 

FihV^. (Lat.) The name formerly given to the 
line drawn from the head. of a note upwards or 
downwards, and which is now called the tail. 

Final. An old appellation given to the last 
sound of a verse in a chant ; which, if complete, if 
on the key note, if incomplete, on some other note 
of the key. 

. Finale. (Ital.) A word signifying the last com^ 
position performed in any act of an opera, or part 
of a concert. 

Fine, or Fin. (Ital.) The End. Fine del Atto, 
End of the Act. Fine del Aria, End of the Air. 

FlNlTO. (Ital.) Finished, or ended. 
• Finger. A word metaphorically applied to abi* 
lily in execution in geiieral, but especially on keyed 
Instruments; as when we say, such a master pos* 
sesses aiji expri»ssive oif an elegant^atg*^; that lady 
displays a rapid, or a delicate^njper. 

13 
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FiNOi^R-BdARD. That tbin/ black co^vcringof 
Hfood laid over the oeckof a viol]D» violoncello, &c. 
and on which, in performance, the strings are pressed 
by the fingers of the left-liaud, while the right ma- 
nages thf bo,w^ 

FiNGisRiNG. Disposing of the fingers in a con«^ 
venient, natural, and apt manner in the performance 
of any instrument, but more especially the organ 
and piano-forte. Good-fingering is one of the first- 
things to which a judicious mast«;r attends. It is, 
indeed, to this that the pupil must loo^ as the mean- 
for acquiring a facile and graceful execi^tion, and 
the power of giving passages with articulation, ac-- 
cent, and expression. £a^ passages may be ren-^ 
dered difficult, and difficult ones impracticable, by 
bad^n^erm^ : and though there are many arrange^ 
ments of notes which admit of various;/?i«g'frt«g' ;: 
still, even in these, there is afways one, beat way of 
disposing of the hand, either with regard to the 
notes themselves, or those which precede or follow 
tbem. . But there are an infinite number of possible 
dispositions of notes, which can only h^ fingered m 
ott^ pArticnlar way; and every attempt at any other^ 
is but endangering the establishment of some awk^ 
wsnrrhiess, which the practitioner will have to un- 
leam before he can hope to attain the true finger*' 
ing. Hence it is obvious, that no qualification re* 
quisite to good performance h of more importance 
to the learner than that of just fingering, and 
that whatever talents and assiduity may be able to 
achieve independent of instruction, in this great par- 
ticular the directions of a skilful master are indis- 
pensable. 

FiNTO, or Bnt. (Lat.) A Feint.- A term ap- 
plied to the preparation for a oadence which is not 
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tt^ntei: When the performer having done eirery 
thing that is requisite to a full close, instead of 
falling on the jCniz/y passes to some other note, or 
introduces a pause. 

First* A word applied to the upper part in a 
duett, trio, quartett, &c. either vocal or instrumen- 
tal ; also to the upper part of each kind in overtures, 
symphonies, concertos, and other full pietes. Such 
jmrts are called First, because they generally express 
the air; and from their superior acuteuess possess sk 
pre-eminence in the combmed effect. 

In the Scare the First Part always occupies the 
Stave immediately above that in which the second is 
written ; the second, the stave immediately over that 
which contains the third, and so on. 

FISTULA Panis. (Lat.) Pipe of Pan, A wind 
instrument of the ancients, consisting of reeds, or 
canes, cut just below the joint, and forming stopt 
pipes, like those of the stopt diapason of the prgan* 
See Pipes of Pan, ^ 

Fistula Pastoricia. (Lat.) The nam^^iven 
by Cicero, and other classics, to the oaten pipe, 
used by the audience at the Roman theatres, Mn ex*^ 
pressidn of thehr disapprobation. It was louder and 
more harsh than hissing, and was, in some degree, 
similar in tone, as well as in use, to our catcalls of 
the last age. 

Flageolkt. a small pipe or flute, the notes of 
Ivhich are exceedingly clear and shrill. It is gene* 
rally made of box or other hard wood, though 
Bometimes of ivory, and has six holes fdi* the regu* 
lation of its sounds, beside^ those at the bottom and 
mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. 

Flat, a chafacter which being placed before 
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a note, signifiea^ that the note is to be sung or played 
half a tone lower than its natural pitch. 

Flat. Double, or Double Flat, A character 
compounded of two flats^ and signifying that the 
note before which it is placed is to be sung or played 
two semitones lower than its natural pitch, 

Fjuautino. (Ital.) The diminutive of Fiauto^ 
iignifying an octave flute. See Octave Flute, 

Flauto, or Flaut. (Ital.) A Flute. See that 
word. 

Flauto Piccolo. (Ital.) A small Flute, or 
Flageolet. See Flageolet, 

Flauto Thaversa.~ (Ital.) A German Fliite.. 
See Flute, German. 

Fl£b1L£. (Ital.) An expression implying that 
the movement before which it is placed li to be 
performed in a soft and doleful style. 

Florid. An epithet applied by modern musi- 
cbns to any movement or passage composed in a 
brilliant, fanciful, rich, and decorative style. 

Florid-Song. An expression used by the mu- 
sicians of the fourteenth and fifteeuth centuries, and 
applied to the invention of Jlgured descant, to dis- 
tuiguish it from the old chant, or plain song. 

Flourish. An appellation sometimes given to 
* the decorative netes, which a singer or hibtfuiMtutal 
performer adds to a passage, with the double view 
of heightening the effect of the composition, aud of 
displaying bis own flexibility of voice or tiiiger. 
There is nothing of which a sensible perforn.er uill 
be more cautious than of the introduction i^i flou- 
rishes, because he is never so much in danger of 
mistaking, as when he attempts to improve lis aur 
Ij^or's ideas. With, performers of little taste^ plain 
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passEi^s are indisciriminate invitations to ornament ; 
and too frequently in the promptitude to flourish^ 
the beauty of a studied simplicity is at ouce over- 
looked and destroyed. Auditoi^ who are fonder of 
execution than of expression, and more aiive to flut- 
ter tliaa to sentiment, applaud these sacrifices to 
vanity; but those who prefer nature to.affectation, 
and listen in order to feel, know exactly how to va- 
lue such peribrmers. 

Flut£. a portable, inflatile instrument blov^n 
with the breathy and consisting of a boxen or ivory 
tube, fiiFuished with holes at the side for the pur- 
pose of varying its sounds. Its name is derived from 
the word Fluta, Xhe Latin name of the lamprey, or 
small eel, ta^en in the Sicilian seas; because, like that 
$sh, it is long, and perforated at the side. The 
Flute was in great esteem with the ancient Greeks 
gnd Romans. See Tibia, 

Flute a Bec - A cQiumon Flute^ ISee Flute^ 
Common, 

Flvtjs, Common, A wind instrument, consisting 
of a tube about eighteen inches in length, and one 
kicb in diameter, with eight holes disposed along the 
side; by the stopping and opening of which with the 
fingers the ' soi^nds are varied and regulated* Thi». 
iostrument wps formerly called the Fljute a Sec, 
from the old ,G.aulisb word B^ec^ signifying the beak 
pf a cocky because the /end at which it is blown is 
formed like the beak of that animal. It b.now in* 
differently called the Common Flute and ]^ngUsh 
Flute, partly to distUigjyiisb it from the German 
Flute, and partly from the supposition that it is of 
iEnglisIi invention ; a fact^ however, not ascertained^ 

Flut^ b'Al^ema^d^ A German Flute. Set& 
flute^ German, 
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Flute, German^ or German Flute. A wind Ir« 
strument of German invention, consbting of a tube 
formed of several joints or pieces screwed into each 
other, with holes disposed along the side, like those 
of the common flute. It is stopped at the upper 
end, and funnshed with moveable brass or silver 
keys, which, by opening and closing certain boles, 
serve to temper the tones to the various flats and 
;«harps. In playing, this instrument, the performer 
applies hb under lip to a hole about two inches and a 
half from the upper extremity, while the Angers^ by 
tiidr action on the boles and keys, accommodate 
the tones to the notes of the composition. 

Fluted. A term applied to those upper and 
extra notes of a soprano voice, which, from the con^* 
straint with which tliey are produce^! are thin, ancl 
of a flute4ike tone. 

Flutist. A performer on, orprofessorof, theflute, 

Focoso, er dm Foco. (Ital.) Used adverbially, 
to signify that the movement or passage over whicb 
it is placed is to be sung or played with spirit, 

F, or Bass-Cliff. The name given to the indi*» 
cial character placed at the beginning of the stave 
designed for the bass part, to detennine the namefl^ 
and powers of the notes on that stave. 

FoLLiA. A species of composition, consbting of 
variations on a given air, invented by the Spa- 
niards, and hence iirequently called ed Follia di 
Spagna, 

Foramina. (Lat.) The name given by the 
Romans to the holes made in the pipe for the pur- 
pose of varying its sounds. 

Formulary. The name fonnerly given to the 
stated' and prescribed number and dbposition of the 
eccle^iasticsd tones. 
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f^RTB, or F. (Ital.) A woid implyiog that 
the passage over which it id placed is to be sang or 
played loudly. Used in opposition to Piano* 

Fortissimo, or Fortiss, or F F. (Ital.) Very 
hud. The superlative of Forte, 

FoRTEMKNT. (French). A word si^iiUying that 
-the movement or passage before which it is placed 
is to be performed with strength and energy. 

FoRZANDO, or Fartz^ or F. Z, (Ital) A term 
signifying that the note to which it applies is to be 
struck with particular force, and held on. 

FoiTHTEENTH. The octave, or replicate, of th« 
seventh. A distance comprehending thirteen dia- 
tonic intervals. 

Fourth. A distance comprising three diatonic 
intervals: t. e. two tones and a half. The Fourth 
is the third of the consonances in the order of their 
generation. 

' Lesser Fourth. An interval consisting of five 
lemitones. 

Greater or 5Aizrp Fourth. An" interval consist- 
ing of six semitones. 

Frebon. a word formerly used to signify a 
short flight of notes sung to the same syllable. A 
^ind of extempore flourish. 

Frets. Certain short fHeces of wire fixed on the 
finger-board of guitars, &c. at right angled to the 
strings, and which, as the strings are brought intp 
contact with them by the pressure of the fingers^ 
serve to vary and determine the pitch of the tones. 
The Frets are always placed at such distaiices from 
each other, that the string which torches any ps^rti* 
cular Fret, is one semitone higher than if pressed oa 
the next Fret towards the head of the instrument, 
and one semitone lower than when brought inl» 
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contact with the next Fret towards the bridge. For- 
merly these Frets or stops consisted of stringi tied 
round the neck of the instrument. 

FuGA. (Ital.) Fugue. See Fugue. 

FuGA DoppiA. (ItaL)* Double Fugue. See Don- 
bl$ Fugue, 

FuGATA. (Ital.) An epithet applied to com- 
positions written in tlie style of fugues : as Si^ifonia 
Fttgata, a Fugued Symphony. 
. Fugue. A term derived from the Latin word 
Fuga, a flighty and signifying a composition, either 
vocal or instrumental, or both, in which one part 
leads off some determined succession of notes called 
the subject, which, ,after being answered in Xht fifth 
and eighth by the other parts, is interspersed through 
the movement, and distributed amid aU the parts in a' 
desultory manner at the pleasure of the composer ; 
sometimes accompanied by other adventitious mat* 
ter, and sometimes^ by itself. There are three dis- 
tinct descriptions of Fugues ; the Simple Fugue, the 
Double Fugue, and the Counter Fugue. The 

Simple Fugue contains but one subject, is At 
least elaborate in its construction, and the easiest in 
its composition: 

Double Fugue consists of two subjects, occa- 
sionally intermingled and moving togetlier : and the 
* Counter Fugue, is that Fugue in which tbe sub- 
jects move in a direction contrary to each other. • In 
;all the different species of Fugues, the parts fijf, or 
jrun after each other, and hence the derivation of tlie 
general name Fugue. 

FuGUiST. A musician who composes fugues, or 
performs them extemporaneously. 

Full. An epithet applied to certain anthems ; 
Ip the organ when all or most of its stops are out ; 
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and to a band, when all the voices and instrumentf 
arc employed. See Full Anthem. 

Fundamental. An epithet applied to a chords 
when its lowest note is tliat from which the chord is 
derived. Also the lowest note of such a chord is 
called the Jundamental note. 

FuNZioNi. (Ital. Plu.) The general name 
given by the Italians to those oratorios and other 
sacred compositions occasionally performed in the 
Romish chufch. 

FukcE. The name formerly given to a clpse diq^ 
tonic chain of ascending or descending notes, intro- 
duced to connect an expansive uiterval. 

Furniture. The name of one of the stops of 
an organ. See Stop. 

FuRiBONDO. (Ital.) A word applied adver- 
bially to movements intended to be performed with 
energy and fury. 

FuRioso. (Ital.) See Can Furio. 

F QuADRATA.^ The name given by the early 
writers on counterpoint to the sign which represented 
sharp F, in tlieir musko falsa, or transpositions; 
and the form of which, like our natural, approached 
that of the square. ' 
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^ The fifth note in the natural diatonic scale^ 
' and to which Guido applied the monosyl- 
lable SoL Also one of the names of the highest 
cliff. ^ 

G ABOVE THE Bass Cliff Notb, The octave 
above G Gammut. See G Gammut. 

Gaimbnt. (French.) A word signifying that 
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the moTeiiieiit to ivhich it is prefixed is to be pei^ 
formed in a cheerful, lively style. 

Galliard. The name of a lively air or dance 
in triple time. Some writers intimate, that it is the 
same with the Rofhanesca^ a favourite dance with th^ 
Italians, and that it was brought from Rome. Tfa^ 
Word GalUard is also frequently placed at the begin* 
ning of lively airs and movements^ to indicate that 
they are to be performed in a gay and cheerful style. 

Cambist. A performer on the Viol di Gamba, 
The place of Gambist waS| at one time^ a part of 
the regular establishment of the chapels of the Ger- 
man princes^ but is now« like that of Lutenist, totally 
mij^ressed. 

Gam ME. (French.) Gammut. Sec that wordi 

Gammut. T4ie name given to the table or scale 
laid dowu by Guidoj and to the notes of which be 
applied the monosyllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Soil 
La, Having added a note beiow the proslambano- 
menos, or lowest tone of the ancients> he adopted 
for its sign the gamma, or first letter of the Greek 
alphabet ; and hence his scale was afterwards .called 
GammuLi This Ganmut consisted of twenty notes, 
viz. two octaves and a major-sixlln" The first octave 
was distinguished by capital letters^ as G, A, B, 
&c. The second by small letters, g, a, b, &c. and 
the supernumerary tmth by double letters, as gg, 
aa, bb, i&c* 3y the word Gammut we now gene- 
ratly understand* the whole present existing scale ; 
and to leant the names and situatioDS of its diiferent 
notes is- to learn the Gammut. It, hc^eyer^ sorne^ 
times simply signifies the lowest note of the Guido^ 
nian or common compass. See G Gammut. 

Gavot. a dance consisting of two light, lively 
9lrainaiiiJcommon time of two crotebets; the fir^t of 
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irhiGfa contains four or ei^ht bars» afid the second 
eight or twelve^^and sometimes sixteen, each begin* 
ning with two crotchets, and ending with one, or 
the half of a bar. Some authors say, that the first 
strain of the true Gamt has. its close in tlie dorni^ 
nant, or fifth of the key; ana that if it be in the to- 
nic or key-note^ it is liot a €ravot, but a Rondeau. 

Gavotta. (ItaL) Gatot. The air of a dance. 
See GavoU 

G Double, or Double G. The octave below 
G Gammut* i The lowest note of the letter on the 
piano*forte. 

Gbnbra* The different scales by which th^ 

/' Greeks regulated their dtvinon of the tetrachord; 

Tliese Genera, as agreed by Aristoxenus, Bacchiiis, 

£uclid» Boetius, and other ancient writers, were 

Erincipally three; the Enharmonic^ Chromatic, and 
diatonic. (See those words.) Aristides Quintilian^ 
however^ mentions many other Genera, and enume- 
rates six as very aiiicicnt^ viz, the Lydian, Dorian, 
Phrygian, Ionian, Mixolydian, and Syntonolydiaiu 
These six Genera, which we must not confound 
with .the tones or modes of the same names^ dif- 
f4ered no less in their degrees than in their compass. 
The one did not extend to the octave, while otliers 
reached, and some exceeded it. (See Dorian, Phry* 
gian, Ionian, &c.) Independent of the various siib-^ 
divisions of the three principal Genera, there was a 
eommon gefius, consisting only of the stable sounds 
of the Genera; as also a mixed genus, partaking of 
two, or of all the three Qti^ura,, It is worthy of no- 
tice, that in this collection, or combination of Ge- 
nera, which was rarely used, not more than four 
chords or strings were employed, which were tight- 
ened or relaxed during performance ; a practioe^ of 
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great appa^nt difficulty, and of which we can hare 
DO true idea.. Indeed, the whole musical system of 
the ancients being only conveyed to us by specula- 
tive authors, and not by any continuance of i!^ 
practice, we are necessarily left in great uncertainty 
respecting its execution; nor will tlie varying ac- 
counts of the different writers on the subject afford 
us a permanent resting-place, for our opinions con- 
ceniiiig the niceties of its theory. 

GfiNERATEUR. (French.) The name first given 
by Rameau to the fundamental note of the common 
chords and since adopted by other French writers 
in the same sense. It was but a new name given to 
an old and well-known combination, but had, how- 
ever, the merit of being particularly appropriate, 
inasmuch as the triad b absolutely generated front 
its fundamental. 

G£NRB. (French.) A word used by. French 
connoisseurs in the sense of «/^/ie oi; manner, > They 
prefer |^e Genre oi this to that- composer. The 
fienrq^,4>{ this singer, or instrun^pntal performer, is 
more elegant or impressuee tMaii-tha|t of any other. 
- Genus. A certain manner practi^sed by the an- 
cients, of dividing and subdividing the tetrachord, 
and by them called Genus Melodue. The fourth 
was the least uiterval admitted by the Greeks as 
concord ; hence they first considered how this inter- 
val might be most commodiously divided. Tlie dia- 
tessarou, or fourth, being thus, as it were, the root 
and foundation of the scale, what they called the 
genera, or kinds, arose from its . various divisions* 
See Genera, 

Genus Melodic* (Lat.) The manner in which 
the ancients divided and subdivided the elements of 
melody. 
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Gekx7« MoDULANDl. (Lat.) The manner in 
which the ancients divided the tetrachord, or dis- 
.posed of its four sounds in succession. 

Gestours. The name by which those itinerant 
minstrels were formerly distinguished, who inter* 
larded their songs and tales with jokes and witti- 
cisms^ accompanied with humorous gesticulatioas. 

G Gammut. The first G below the Bass-clifF 
note. Guido, who first added this note to the an- 
cient scale* applied to . it the Greek letter Gamma, 
from which it derives its present name. 

GiGA. (Ital.) Jig* See that word. 

GiGUE* (French.) A species of dancer in tom^? 
pound common time* See Jig, 

Gin Alt. The octave above the G or treble- 
cliff note.. The first note in Alt 

G IN Ai«TissiMO> The octave above G in Alt, 
9nd the fifteenth above the G or treble. clitf-note« 
The first note in Akbsimo. 

GiUlJiABi, er GlocoLARi. The .name for- 
merly given in Tuscany to those bands of bufToous, 
dancers, actors, singers, and instrumental perform- 
ers, retained in the courts of princes, and other 
great persons^, and who by their gambols, farces, 
sports^ and songs, simused and diverted the com- 
pany. 

GlUSTO. (IlaL) A term signifying that the 
movement before which it is written is to be per- 
formed in an ei|ual« .%teady, and just tmie. 

Glee. A vocal composition' in three or more 
parts, generally consisting of more than one move- 
ment, and the subject of which, notwithj^tdiidiug 
the received sense of the word G/ee, may be either 
gay,* tender, or grave ; bacchahalian, amatory, or 
pathetic^ WJun the Glee was first introduced in 

' ' K3 
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Engknd^ is not e^taclly known^ bat it is o? modern 
inventioti, and was originally, as appears evident 
from its name, confined to themes of cheerfulness 
and conviviality. 

Glottis. (Greek.) Two semicircular mem- 
branes situated at the top of the Larynx, and form- 
ing a small oblong aperture, which can be 4il3ted 
or consfracted at pleasure, and by the various vibra- 
tory motions of which the tones of the voice aref 
modified. The same name is also applied by the 
ancients to an^ additional and moveable part of the 
flute, which they placed^between their lips in. per- 
formance, and whicli is supposed to have been simi- 
lar to our reed. The name, which answers to the 
Latin word iingula, the tongue, seems sufficient to 
explain that this was an essential part of the instru- 
meut ; and perfectly agrees with our being told, that 
^ the flutes could scarcely be made to speak with- 
out it." 

Glottocomeia. (Greek.) The name given by 
the ancient Greeks to the little boxes in which they 
carried the lingula, or tongues of their flutes. See 
Glottis. 

Gong. A Chinese instrument t)f the pulsatile 
tind. Its form is that of a shallow, <5ircular concave ; 
its material a composition of silver, lead^ and cop* 
per ; and its tone, which scarcely consists of any note 
that the ear can a])preciate, is loud, harsh, and 
clanging. The Gong is never introduced, except to 
give a national cast to the music in which it is em- 
ployed, or to awaken surprise, and rouse the atten- 
tion of the auditors. 

Grace. Grace, either in vocal or instrumental 
performance, consists, not only in giving due place 
to the appogiature, turn, shake, and other deco* 
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rative additions, but in that easy, smooth, and ira« 
tural expression of the passages, which best conveys 
-tlie native" beauties and elegances of the composi- 
tion, and forms one of the first attributes of a cuiti^ 
vated and refined performer. 

Graces. The general name given to those oc* 
casional embellishments which a performer intro* 
duces to heighten the effect of a composition.- 

Graddo. (Ital.) A degree, A word which, to* 
gether with the preposition Di, is applied to the 
notes of any passage moving by conjoint intervals; 
as when the sounds gradually 'rise or fall through 
the lines and spaces, without making any hiatus or 
skip, 

GRAim AL, or Grail. A service-book, formerly 
used ih the Romish church, containing all that was 
supg by the choir at high-mass; as the tracts^ se- 
quences, and halhlvjahs ; the creeds effertory, and 
trisagium ; as also the office used at spriiikhng the 
holy waten 

Graduate in Music, A person who has taken 
the degree of doctor, or bachelor, in the faculty of 
muskv 

..Gran Cantore. (Ital.) k fine ox great singer. 
An expression, *the application of which is generally 
confined to the first man or woman of the serious 
opera. 

Grand. An epithet applied to compositions and 
performances which derive importance from their 
style, length, or fulness of parts. Hence we say 
Grand Sonata, Grand Overtnre, Grand Conn 
cert, &c. 

Gran Gusto. (Ital.) An expression applied by 
the Italians to the style of any full, rich, and bfgh- 
wrought compositbn, A song, chorus^ ovei^ture^ 
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smuitaf ^» the -cast of which .answers this descripp>, 
ttoDy is saicM>y them to be composed in the Gran 
Guslfi. These words sometimes apply also to per* 
formance : the xnanoer of a iiuie and great singer is 
in the Gi^an Qusto. 

Oit AVfi, or Gravemmt. An expression denoting 
a time of the secpnd degree from slow to quiclC 
Slower than Largo, but not so slow as Adagio.. 

OKAvity. Gravity is that modijficatioii of any 
sound by which it j[>ecomes deep ior low in respect 
of some other sound: the Gtavity of sounds de* 
pends on the thickness and distension of the chords^ 
or the length and diameter of the pipes, and in g<f> 
neral on the mass, extent, and tension, of the so- 
norous bodies. The larger and more lax are the 
bodies^, the slow^er will .to the vibration^ and the 
graver the sounds^ 

Grazioso. (ItaL) A tenn implying that the 
movement to which it is prefixed is to be performed 
in a smooth, flowing, and graceful style. 

Gros Fa« ' The nam^ forniierly given to certain 
compositions of the churdh, which were written in 
square notes, semibreves, and minims. 

Ground. The name given to a composition in 
which the bass, consisting of a few bars x)f inde*- 
pendent notes, is perpetually repeated to a con^ 
tinually varying melody: as in Purcel's Ground^ 
Pqpusch's Chraundf i&:c^ 

.Group. A y^ord fonnerly applied to a certain 
kind o£ diminution of long notes, by breaking them 
into smaller on€ts for the purpose, of embellishment ; 
which operation formed of one npte a knot, or Groay 
of notes. 

- Qruppo. (Ital.) A word formerly used by the 
Italians to signify a trill or shake. Brought uto 
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Edgland together with tliat embellishnient about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

G, THE Theble-cliff Note. The ninth 
above the F or Bass-cliff note, and the fifth above 
the C cliff note. i 

GuiDA. (Ital.) A Guide. A word frequently 
forming, in eonj unction with some other, the title of 
didactic musical works: as Guida Arnumica, Au 
Harmonic Guide, or a Guide to Harmonv. 

GurDE,. The name giv^ to that note in a fugue 
which leads off and announces the subject. The 
guiding note. See Dtual 

Guidon. (French.) A direct. See that word. 

.Guidonian^Hand. Tlie fiijnre of a left-hand 
with the syllabic signs of tlie intervals of the three 
bexachords, instituted by Guido, mai'ked on the 
jomtsof the fingers. Called the Guidonfan-hand, 
becs^use first adopted by the celebrated monk of 
Arezzoy the father of the modern notation. 

GuiTAB, or Guitarra. A striuged instrument, 
the body of which is of an oval-like form, aud tlie 
neck similar to that of a, violin. The strings, six in' 
number, are distended in. parallel lines from the 
he^d to the lower end, passing over the sounding- 
bpfe and bridge, and are tuned to the £1 above 
Fiddle G, £ its third, jGr its fifth, and their octaves. 
The intermediate intervals are produced by bringing 
the strings, by the pressure of the fingers of the left 
hand, into C4»ntact with Xke frets fix^d \>n the key- 
board,^ while those of the right agitate the strings, 
a^ imxk the measure. . 

"The Spaniards, tne reputed inventors "^^f the 
iGuitar, derived the name they gave it;, Guitarros 
&:Qiii Cithara, the Latin denomination tor slhAost 
every instrument of the lute-)und. The people of 
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Spain ape so fond of music^ and of the Guilar in 
particular, that there are few, even of the labouring 
class, who do not solaee themselves with its practice : 
it is with this instrument that Xh» Spanish gentlemen 
at night serenade, their mistre8$es; and there is 
scarcely an artificer in any of the cities, or principal 
towns, who, when 1h8 work is over, does not go to 
someof the public places and entertain himself and 
his auditors with his Guitar. 

Gusto. (Ital.) Taste^ Can Gueto, with taste. 
See Taaie, 

GusTOSO, or Con Gusto. (ItaK) A word signify-; 
ing that the movement before which it is written 
is to be performed in an elegant aud finished style* 

GvTlijRAh. An epithet given to that tone and, 
style of intonation which the Italians call singing in 
the throat, * . 

Gymnastice. (From the Greek.) Public con* 
tests of personal skill instituted by the ancients, in- 
which the performance of music formed a principal 
part. 

H. 

TTALLELtJ JAH. (Hebrew.) Praise yt the LerA 
•^ The singing fft^Uehgah^ was a sort of invita* 
tion, or call to each other to praise the Lord* St.* 
Austin says, that in some churches it was sung only 
on Easter-day, and the fifty days of Pentecost; but 
that It was never used during the time of Lent St^ 
Jerome informs us in his epitaph* of Fabiola, that 
it was commonly sung at funerals, and speaks of th^ 
whole multitude joining in the HMlklujah, and mak- 
ing the golden roof of the church shake with tho 
peals of tibe chorus. See AUeb/jak, < 
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Hardi'mknt. See Vivace. 

H ARMomc. An epithet applied to those cqdco^ 
niitant accessary sowids which accompany . the pre- 
dominant, and apparently simple, tone of any chord 
or string, 

HarmoKIC-Hand. Gnido's Diagramma. See 
Guid&nian Hand, 

Harmonics. The geometrical mensnratipn of 
musical sounds; whatever appertains to harmooy; 
as the harmonic divisions of tlie monochord, the 
harmpnie proportions, &c. Tiie ancients reduced 
their doctrine into seven parts, namely Sounds, In" 
tervals, Sif stems. Genera, Tones, Mutaiions, and 
Melopeeia, 

Harmonious. A term applicable to any two 
or more sounds which form a consonant, or agree* 
able union, Authors, especially poets, frequently 
apply this epithet to the tones of a single voice or in- 
strument; but as only those sounds can properly 
be called tiarmonious, which are so with respect to 
each other when heard together; they obviously use 
it In an improper seni^^ by confounding it with the 
word meiodious. 

Harm ATI AN, or Chariot Air. (From the Greek.) 
The name given by the ancients to a certain air com- 
posed by Olympus, Accowling to Hesychius, it de- 
rives its nam^ of Chariot Air, from its imitating the 
rapid mption of a ckariot-^chtel, or, as being, fixHil 
its fire and ^irit, proper to aninmte the horses that 
drew the chariot during battle* 

Harmonist, A theoretical inusician, One who 
to a thorough knowledge of all the received combi- 
nations, adds an intimate acquaintance with the 
Tarious transitions and evolutions of liafmony, and 
the principles ou which they are conducted. 
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Harmonometre. An instrument forubed for 
the purpose of m^asurin^ the harmonic relations of 
sounds^ and consisting of a monochord so disposed 
as to be capable of being divided at pleasure by 
moveable bridges. 

To Ha'RMOisizb. To combine two or more parts 
agreeable to the established laws of counterpoint. 
• Harmonized. A melody is said to be harmo- 
nized when additional parts are subjoined so as to 
give it body^ or a fulness of effect. 

Haraionizer. a Practical Harmonist. In the 
extended sense of the word, any one who fabricates 
or produces harmony, not excluding even the origi* 
nal composer : but in its usual acceptation, a musi- 
cian whose talents r^ach no farther than to the ap- 
plying additional parts to tlie productions of others; 
filling up scanty pieces, garnishing popular airs 
with accompaniments, or subscribing new basses to 
old tunes. 

Harmony. (From the Greek.) The agree- 
ment, or consonance, of two or mop*, united sounds* 
Harmony is either natural or artificial. Natural 
Harmony, properly so called, consists of the har- 
monic triad, or common chord. Artificial Har- 
mony is a mixture of concords and discords, bearing 
relation to the harmonic triad of the fundamental 
note. The word Harmony being originally a pro- 
sper name, it is not easy to determine the exact sense 
m which it was used by the Greeks ; but from the 
treatises th^ have left us on the subject, we have 
great reason td conclude, that they limited its sig* 
nification fo that agreeable succession of sounds 
which we call air, or melody. The modems, how-, 
ever, do not signify a mere succession of unaccom* 
panied sounds with t)le appellation of Harmony: for 
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the fommCkni of Harmony they require att uifion of 
melodies, a succession of combined sounds com** 
pc»ed of consonant intervals, and ilioving according 
to tlie stated laws. of modulation. But as the laws 
of Harmony were not established into acode< but by 
wery slow degrees^ its prkiciples for a long time con- 
sisted of no other than almost arbitrary rules^ 
founded, indeed, on the approbation of the ear, 
but unsanctionjed by that science which accounts for 
effects rationally, and dedufces its conclusions from 
minute, profound, and satbfactory investigation^ 
At lengtbi however, writers arose, to whose pa- 
tience^ talents, and learning, the present age is in^ 
debted for a coAiplete system of harmony and mo- 
dulation^ and to whose labours we only have to re<« 
sort, to be informed on every point requisite both 
|o its theory and practice* 

: Harmony, Figured^ Figured Harmony is 
that in whiph, for th^ purpose of melody^ one or 
more of the parts ^f a' compositjon move during 
the continuance of a chord, through certain notey 
which do not form' any of ihe constituent parts of 
that chord. These -injlermedtate notes not beings 
reckoned in the harmony/ considerable judgment 
and skill are. necessary so to dispose them, that while 
the ear is gratitied witlt thdr succession^ it may not 
W offended at Iheir dissonance with respect' to the 
harmonic notes. 

, Ha&p. a stringed instilment consisting of a 
triangular frame, and the chords of which are dttn 
tended in parallel directions from the upper part to 
eoe of its sides* Its scale extends through the com- 
Sion compass, and tlie strings are tuned 1>y semi- 
ifimc intervals* It stands erect, and when used, » 
placed at the feet of the performer^ whd produces 
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its tones by the action of the thumb and fingers of 
both, hands on. the strings. That the Harp is among 
the most ancient of ^musical instniments, the fre- 
quetit meotion of it in scripture^ and the splendid 
account transmitted to us of the Thebtm Harp, both 
as to the beauty of its decorations and extent of 
scale^ are sufficient evidences. The Irish and Welsli 
pracUsed the Han» loi^ before the gammut of 
Guido was invented^ and it k, indeed, their national 
instrument* In*£nglaiid also it vus early intnH 
duced to general use, and the most ancient poema 
were sung to it pn Sundays and all public festivals. 
Papias and I>u Gauge assfert, that the Harp derived 
its name from the Arpi, a people oCJtalyy «who first 
mvented it ; but Galileo ntaintains that the Italians 
received it -from the Irish. No instrument lias re<» 
ceived greater and more valuable improvements from 
the industry dnd ingenuity of jnodem artists than 
this instrumenh In its present state, while it forms 
one of the most elegant objects to the eye, it pro* 
duces some of the most attractive efiects to the 
ear, . of any insti^ament in practice, and is mtich cut* 
tivated by the ladies. 

Harp Bell, or Bell Harp. A stringed instm* 
Bient,so called from its beii^ generally swung about 
in performance like a bell. The All Harp it 
about three feet long 4 its strings, which are of no 
determinate number, are of brass or ^teel wire, dia^ 
tended over the sounding board, fixed at one end. 
and held at the other by screws* ,It inchides four 
octaves, and is perforkMed.by striking the stringa 
with the tbun^, the right-haiid playing the treUe 
and the left the bass. In order to render tiie 
sounds more sweet and clear, each of tfaeperferinei'* 
thtiyibs is armed with a littt^ pi&-wm« 
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. ^AEPALics. The name given by the andfnt 
Greeks to a kind of song appropriated to young 
girls. . . 

. Harper, or Harpist.. A performer on the 
llarp. Performing on the Harp is an ancient profess 
9ion» and formerly exercised throu0;hout Europe; 
-but no where more than in England, Ireland, and 
y^ales. firitish Harpers were ^mous long before 
the Conquest, s^nd the bounty of out first Norman 
sovereign to his H^per, or Bard, is recorded ii;! the 
Doomsday Book. 

Harpsichord^ A stringed instrument, coi|sistf. 
I^g of a case fo^rmed of mahogany or wahiut-treQ 
wood« and containing the belly or soundiug-boarda 
<»ver which the wires are distended, supported by 
bridges^' In the front the keys are disposed; the lonjg^ 
ones of which are the nati^nds, and the short ones 
the sharps and flats. These keys being pressed by 
the fingers, then: inclosed eKtremities raise little up-; 
f^ht, oblong slips of wood called jacks, fujruished 
with crow-quill plectrums, which strike the wires, 
Xhe great advantage of the harpsichord beyonjl 
inost other stringed instrumentsi, consists in its cap^ 
city of sounding many notes at once, and forming 
ihose combinations^ and performing th(^se evolution? 
pf harmony, which a single instrument cannot qom- 
mand. This instrument, called by the Italians Clave 
CymhfUa^ by the French Clavecin^ and in Latin 
Grave Cymbalum^ ^ is an improvement upon the 
jPlariehord, which was borrowed from the Harp, 
jand^has for mere thap a century been in the highest 
«s|eem, and in the most general use, both public 
,aud private, throughout Europe; biit since the in- 
vention of that fine instrument the Grand Pian0 
JForte, its practice has considerably declined. 
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Haut. (Fretlch.) High, or shrill: as HauU 
Centre, Countcr-Tenor : Haul Dessus, First Treble." 

Hautboy. . A portable >vind instrument of the 
feed kind, copsisting of ^ tube gradually widening 
from the top towards the lower end, and furnished 
in^ith ke^s and circular holes for modulating its 
sounds. The general compass of this instrument 
extends from the C cliff note to D in alt; but solo 

Jerforroers irequently carry it two or three notes 
igher. Its scale contains iEill, the semitones, ex- 
cepting the sharp of its lowest note. The tone of 
Ihe Hautboy^ in skilful hands, is grateful and soothe 
ing; and particularly adapted to the expression of 
-Soft and plaintiye passages. 

H.EAp^ The nasiie by wliich that pprt of a Bot^ 
IS dlistinguished which determines its position in the 
stave,' ^nd to which the filum, or tail, is joined^ 
Also applied to that part of ^ violin in which the 
pins or pegs are s(;reyvedf 

Hsad-Stall. An iitensil employed by the an- 
ient musicians. See Capi^trum. 

Helicon. The name of a curious ancient instm-s 
n^ent for demonstrating the consonances. It is said 
to have been originally suggested by Ptolemy; how- 
ever, Zarlino and Salipas made such important im-i- 
proyements in it, as to entitle themselves to a ponsl- 
dera()!e sh^re of the honour of its invention. 

Hemi. a Greek word used in music, sighifym^ 
half; as Hemi'tone, half a tone. 

Hemidiapenje. (From the Greek.) A falslt 
or imperfect fifth, See False Fifths 

Hemiditone. (Greek,) A term used in the 
ancient music, signifying the interval of a tnajorV 
third diminished by half n tone; that is, reduced to 
a miiior t|iird^ In Qie formation of this compound 
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iefoa* the two first of its component syllables are 
not used m tbeir iiteial sense, as half, but as less or 
lesser ; as Hemidit&ne, a lesser ttiird, 

Hemiopb, or Hemu^seus, (Greek.) A Wind in-*' 
stnuiient used by the ancients, consisting of a tube 
with tiiree boles. A kind of Fistula or Flute. 

HemitojNE. (From the Greek.) ifalf a tone, 
or a semitone. See Samtone, 

Hbptaguord. (From the Greek.) A term 
which, with the ancients, implied a conjunct tetra-^ 
chord, or a system of seven sounds. It was also the 
liame given to a lyre, or cithara, with seven chords* 
In the ancieQt poetry, the word Heptachord stgui- 
iied certain verses that were sung to the sound of 
Seven chords ; t. e. to seven different notes or tones* 
The interval of the Heptachop4 was equivalent to 
our sevenths 

Heptambkis. (Greek.) In the ancient musiit 
the seventh part of a Merist or forty^third part of 
an octave. 

Hbptaphonos. The name given to one of the 
ten musical notes used in the middle ages. 

Heralds, or Des HerauU. This appellation 
the Fk'ench formerly applied to the minstrels, because, 
on account r>^* the streuji^b and clearness of their 
voices, (iiey were qualified not only for animating 
the soldiers in battle, but ^r making proclamations 
at tournaments and public ceremonies. 
^ Hestchiastic. (Greek.) A term by which 
the ancients .expressed that mixed mode, or scale of 
sounds, which consisted partly of sharp, and partly 
^ of flat intervals. 

Hexachord. (From the Greek.) A chord in 
the ancient music, equivalent to that which the4uo« 
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i^im cdll a sixth. Guido divided bis Seale by ijinvk? 
ekordSf of wfaich it contained sev^n; three by B 
quardoy two b^ B natural^ and two by B inoiieu 
It was on this account that he disposed his gamnnit 
in three columns. In thes^e columns were placed th^ . . 
three kiuds of Hexachoris according to their order, 
fjexachord is also the jiaooue fior a lyre with sii^ 
brings. 

HsY-rDERRY-DowN, An ok} EogUsb Burden, 
See Burden. 

HfiT-TROLY-j^oiiT. An old Scotch Burden. See 
Burden. 

HiDDi^N. This term |s applied to those pas* 
sages of harmony in which a third or a sixth moves 
to a fifth; t.f. in which two consecutive fifths may 
be imagitiedy U^ough they do not really exist. 

High. An epithet given to any note or tone con* 
•idenibiv acute in respect of some otherr A word 
(urbitrarily used, and of various meanings, as applied 
to bass, tenor, or treble voices, orinstruments. 
: HiLAftODX. (Greek Flu.) Certahd itinerant poet« 
musicians among the ancient Greeks, who went 
about singing little divertmg poi^ms or songs. They 
vrere dressed in white and crowned with gold ; and 
joriginally wore shoes, but afterwards assumed the 
erepida, or sole braced to the foot with strapsb 
The Hilarodi did not suig alone, but were accomt 
.pauied on some mstruiiK^t by a boy or girl who al« 
ways atfceoded them* in their excursions* From the 
streets they weine intrednced into tragedy, as the 
Magodi were into comedy. 
' HiLARODiA. (Greek.) The nsime given by the 
ancients to those isongs, or short lyric poeinSy sung 
by the i7ti;8fWf . SteHUarodi. 
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. Hf STRIO9 in the aneieiit dmma, ngaified a cmue^ 
diau, or a s.tage-skiger,; bat ntose particularly .a mimft 
Yfho exhibited bis part by ^tures and dancing. 

HocKBT. The nanxe formerly gjhren to a rest, 
pr the cutting a noteshor^ without accelerating the 
time. A mann^ ,of eaiecutioii. corresponding with 
that of onr Haecato parages. 
. Hoxp. The name originally given to that curve 
or arch with a point under it, -which we pow term a 
pause, 

HoLPiKO-NOTS. A note that is sustained or 
continued whilst others are in motion. 
- HoMOPHONOi. (From the Qreek.) Unisons: 
duplicates of the same sound. 

HoMaPHONY. (From the Greek.) The word 
SJampphanj/ was af^lied by the ancient^ to that 
kind of music which was performed in unison, and 
was used/in opposition to Antiphpny, or music per- 
formed in octaves, 

HoBM. A wind instrument chiefly used in hunl^ 
ing, to animate the chace and call the dogs togethec 
The hubting honi was formerly compassed, whence 
the old4)hrase to wind a ham], 

HoRK. Frmch. The French Horn, or Came de 
Chasse, is a wind instrument, consisting of a long 
tube twisted into several circular folds, and gradu- 
;aily increasing m diameter from the end at which it 
is blown to that at which the sound issues. The in- 
tervals of the natural scale of the French Horn are 
conformable to those of the trumpet, but its pitch is 
an octave lower. The lower part of its -scale only 
includes* the third, fifths and eighth of the key, bu^ 
in the upper octave it takes all the natural.notes, and 
even commands the sharp fourths Its natural fourth 
is^ bowevei^ seldpiu in tune, and therefore scrupu* 
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loYisly avoided by those composers who are acquaint- 
ed with the coDstitutioii of the histrument. 

Hornpipe* An animated dance tune, supposed 
to be of English invention. Us measure is triple 
time of six crotchets in a bar, four down and two up. 

Hydraulic A, or. Water Orgdn. An organ ac- 
tuated by water, and the invention of which is of 
much higher antiquity than that of the pneumatic or 
wind organ. Little is known concerning the parti- 
cular construction or powers of ibis curious instrur 
fiient. it is, however/ asserted by some authors, to 
have produced its sounds by the compression of wa^ 
ter on a large vessel filled with air, by which pres- 
sure the air was forced from the vessel into the t ibises 
or pipes. This is undoubtedly the organ said by 
Afheiiaeus to have been invented by Ctesibiu$, anc( 
which is alluded to by Plutarch in his life of Phocion. 
This instrument Hedylus in his ek gjes mentions un- 
der the title of Eeras: and from- him we learn that 
it was capable of great variety and discrimination of 
harmony. Claudian also speaks of its innumer^e 
voces, or numberless tones, and gives other indica- 
tions of its great and versatile powers. 

Tlie 'art of c'oiiStructing Hydraulic Organs was 
Jknovin no longer than while the Roman empire 
lasted. The use of them ceased in the time of Cas^ 
«iodorus: and the barbarians, who succeeded \n 
Italy, laboured in vain to recover the art. 

Hymee. a Song of the Millers, so called by the 
ancient Greeks. / * 

Hymfn^a. a marriage song used by the aa- 
cieut Greeks, otherwise called Epitjkalamiutn. 

Hymn. Anciently a song in honour of the gods 
or of heroes. Orpheus and Linus have been cotisi- 
dered as the first authors -of this species of compos- 
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^kioQ. The Hymns or divine odes of tfae ancient 
' Greeks, generall^r coi)sisted of three couplets ; the 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. But Menander the 
rhetoficiauy enumerates no less than eight di/ierent 
species of Hymns, The Hymn appears to be 
amongst the inost ancient of all poetical composi- 
tions ; and w^s originally thought to be dictated by 
the gods themselves, or, at least, by men truly in- 
spired. St. Hilary b said to have first cotnposed 
Hymns for the service of the church, iii which he 
was followed by St. Ambro^ and Prudentius, the 
latter of whom is the supposed author of those con-^ 
tained in the Romish breyiary. A Uymn, at pre- 
sent, taking the word in its'jgenera) acceptation, is a 
short, religious, lyric poem, written either for the 
regular use of sonie chapel or couvi^uticle, or for th^ 
temporary aid of some parochial charity-school ^ in 
which latter case it is sung at church, before or after 
an occasional sermon, by the child ricu for whose be- 
nefit it is intended. 

Hymonoi^o&xst* a yvriier op composer of 
iHymns. 

Hypata, or Principal. The epithet applied by 
the ancient Greeks to the lowest tetrachord, and 
also to the lowest- sound of the two lowest tetra- 
chords. 

Hypate Bareia Gravis. (Greek,) The name 
given to' that tone in tiie ancient music whjch >vas 
produced by eight nijilhs of the whole string: was 
one note higher than proslanfJ)anopienqs, and equi- 
valent to our B natural on the second line in the bass» 

Hypate Piatonus. (Greek.) One of the 
names by which the ancients distinguislied the third 
sound of the firs^ tetrachord', wh^cli answered to our 
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P natural on the third line in the bass. SeeXy- 
chanos Ifypatus, 

Hypate-Hypaton, or Principal of Principah^ 
The lowest chord of the lowest tetrachord of the 
Greeks. This chord, or sound, answered to our 
B natural o^i the second line in the bass. 

Hyp ATE Meson, or the Principal of the mean 
Tetrachord. The name given by the Greeks to that 
sound which was last, or highest, of the first tetra- 
chord, and the first, or lowest, of the second tetra- 
chord. It was because these tetrachords had on^ 
sound common, to both that they were called con* 
joint : as, indeed, were others under the like cir* 
cumstances. This Hypate Meson was equivalent to 
pur £ natural on the third spa^ in the bass. 

Hypatoides. The general name given by the 

• Greeks to their deep, or bass sounds, to distinguish 

* them from the meseides, or middle sounds, and the 
netoides, or high sounds. Baechius calls them Spim 
Gravissimi, The Melos, or melody of the ancient 
tragedy, was also called by this name^. 

Hypbb- (Greet) Above.* This word in con^, 
junction with the name of any 'mode or interval, sig- 
nifies that it is higher than when without it; as Hy^ 
per Lydian, above the Lydian, 

Hyper-^oli AN^ (Greek.)' The name^iven by 
the ancients to their penultiina mode upward, the 
fundaml^ntal, or tonic, of which was a fourth above 
that of th0 iEolian. This mode had its lowest note 
correspondent to our B fiat above the fifth line in the 
bass. Like the Hyperlydian, it lyas le^s ancient than 
the other modes. 

HVperbol(Eon, or Supreme^ (Greek.) The 
ispithet given by the ancients to their fifth tetra* 
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chord, because its sounds were more acute than 
those of the other four. This tetrachord was added 
. to the scale long after its original formation. 

H YPER-Di AZBUXis. The name given by the an- 
cient Greeks to that disjunction of two tetrachord^ 
in which they were separated by the interval of an 
oqtave. 

Hyfek-Do'rian; or Mixolydian. That mode 
of the ancients, the fundamental of which was a 
fourth above the Dorian, and which was the same 
With our G natural on the fourth space in the bass; 
The invention of thi^ mode is, by some writers, attri- 
buted to Pythaciydes. 

Hyperiastian, or Hyptr-IcmoM. (Greek*) 
The general name of an ancient mode, called also 
by some the sharp Mixolydian, and which had its 
fundamental a fourth above that of the Ionian. Its 
lowest note was the same with our G sharp on the 
fourth space in the bass. 

Hyper-Ionian. (Greek.) One of the aoeicnt 
modes. See Hyperiastian. 

Hyperlydian. (Greek.) The name of the^ 
highest aticient.mode, and the fundamental of which 
Was a fourth above that of the Lydian. Like the 
Hyperlydian, it was less ancient than the other 
modes. The' Idwest sound was eauivalent to our 
B natural above the fifth line in the bass. 

Hyper-Mixo-Lydian. (Greek.) One of the* 
ancient Greek modes, called by Euclid the Hypet-^ 
Phrygian, See Hyperpkrygian. 

HYP£RPHRYGrAN,or27y;iermfjwJf^ff«im.(Gfeek.) 
The hi^est of the thirteen modes of Aristoxenus; 
forming the diapason, or ocUive, with the Hyper* 
^fonon or lowest mode« The dec^st sound of the 
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Hyperphrygian mode w?is the same with our A iaA* 
tural on the fifth luie in the bass. 

Hyperoche. a word used by ancient authors 
to signify the difference between the enharmonic and 
achromatic dieses. 

Hypo. (Greek.) Below. Hie wotd prefixed 
to the name of any ancient mode or interval, ex« 
presses it to be lower than when without it; as 
Hypo-Dorian^ below tlie Dorian. 
. Hyporchbmbs. (From the Greek.) A certain 
canticle , or song used by the ancients in their mili^ 
tary dances, and feasts of the gods. It was sung 
during the dance to the sound of flutes and citharas* 
The first song of this kind is said to have been com* 
posed by Thaletas of Crete^ 

Hypocritic. (Greek.) The epithet applied by 
the ancients to the ^rt of gesticulation, which had a 
considerable share in their public vocal perform* 
ances. 

Hypo--^olian, or, according to Euclid, Flat' 
Hypolydiofn, was an appellation in the ancient mu« 
sic, given to that mode which ha? its fundamental a 
fourth below that of the JEolian. Its lowest note 
corresponded with our C natural on the second 
space in the bass. 

HypO'Di^zevxxs. (Greek.) The appellation 
given by the ancients to the interval of a fifti^, found 
between two tetrachords separated disjunctively, or 
l>y the interposition ^f a third tetmchord. 
' Hypo-Dorian, The lowest of the ancient Greek 
modes. This mode had its fundamental a fourth 
below that of the Dorian, and is said to have been 
invented by Philoxenes. tu lowest . note corres- 
ponded with^our A natund in the first space in the 
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bass. The Hypo-Dorian and the HypophrygioH 
modes were appropriated to declamation. 

Hypo-IastIan. (Greek.) One of the ancient 
modes. See Hypo-Ionian. 

Hypo-Ionian. (Greek.) The second of the 
ancient modes, and which had its lowest or funda- 
mental sound a fourth below that of the Ionian. 
Euclid calls this mode the Hypoiastian, and ^'diJJy- 
pophrygian. Its lowest note corresponded with our 
J^ flat on the second line in the bass., 

Hypo-Lydian. (Greek.) The name given by 
the ancients to the fifth of their modes. The funda- 
mental of this mode was a fourth below the Lydian. 
By Euclid we learn, that there were two distinct 
Hypo-Lydian modes, the higher and the lower, the 
last of which was the same as the Hyper^^lian. 
The Hypo-Lydian mode, the invention of which 
was attributed by some to Po1ymne:»tre of Colophon, 
and by others to Damon the Athenian, was peculiar 
to funeral songs, and to sublime and divine poetry. 
Its lowest sound was the same with our C sharp on 
he second space in the .bass. 

Hypo-Mixo-Lydian. (Greek.) The name of 
the mode added by Guido to those of the ancient 
Greeks. This mode forms, in reality, the plagal of 
the Mixo-Lydian, and its fundamental, or tonic, cor- 
responds with that of the Doi ian. 

Hypo-Phkyoian. (Greek.) A mode in the 
ancient music whose fundamental was a fourth lower 
than that of the Phrygian, from which it was de- 
rived* It is said to have been invented by Damoa 
the pupil of Socrates. 

Hypo-Prqslambanomenos. (Greek.) The 
name given to a chord said to have been, added by 
Guido to the ancient scale, and w^ch is a tone 
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lower than the Proskanbanomenos, or lowest sound 
of the Greeks. The author of this chord adopted 
the gamma, or third letter of the Greek ^alphabet, 
for its sign ; \^hence it is now palled G Gammuh 
See G Gammut. 

Hypo-Synaphe. (Greek.) A terra applied by 
the ancients to the disjunction of two tetrachordft 
by the interposition of a thirds conjoint with both. 
The homologous sounds of the ^ two tetrachords^ 
thus disjoined, have five whole tones» or a minor* 
sevi^th of interval between them. 
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TAMBics. Certain songs, or satires, which are 
supposed to have given birth to the ancient co- 
Inedv* In the ancient music there were two kinds of 
iambic verses, one of which were simply recited to 
the sound of instruments, and the other sung^ 

II Ponticello. (Ital.) The little bridge. An ' 
appellation given by the Italians to that precise 
part of the voice where the natural tone forms a 
juncture with the falsetto, t. e. when one runs into 
the other. The close and impercq>tible union of 
the natural with the feigned voice, is orie of the 
principal requisites in good singing ; and which can« 
not be too .sedulously attended to by the vocal prac« 
titioner. 

Imitative. A term applicable to that music 
which b composed in imitation of the effects of some 
of the Operations of nature, art, or humaik passion ; 
as'the rolling of thunder, swiftness of lightning, agi- 
tation of the €ea, gurgling of streams, roaring of - 
heoiiXs, Wurt^Ung of birds, clashing of swords, expio-* 
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,^ipn of cannon ; anchthe tones of sorrow, love, jca<« 
lousy, hatred, revenge, gaiety, joy, exultation, or 
triumph. Music, when thus employed, exerts some 
of its sublimest energies ; transports us to the very 
scenes it describes, or kindles the feeling whose ex- 
" pressions it copies. By the truth of its resemblance. 
It points to our imagination whatever the genius d 
the composer conceives, and while it submits to its 
imitation the most striking and interesting circiun* 
' stances of nature, touches the heart, and asserts its 
empire over our passions. Jmitatian is also the tech- 
nical term for a studied resemblance .of melody be-* 
, fween the several passages of the harmonical parts 
pf a cc^upositiop \ a likeness in which only the mo- 
tion, or the figure formed by the notes, is imitated, 
without preserving the exactness in the conespond- 
^)g intervals by the rigorous rules of fugue and canon. 

Impebfect. a term applied to those chords^ 
which are incomplete, or which do not include all 
their accessary sounds ; also to those compound in- 
tervals which do not contain tlieir complement of 
simple sounds: as the false dr imperfect fifth* 

Impresario. A term applied by the Italians 
to the manager or conductor of operas or coneerts#- 

Impeovisabb. (Ital.) To compose and sing 
^xtempore. A practice once very common with the 
poet'musicians of Italy. 

Improvvisatori. TIbe name given by the 
Italians to those poets, or poet-musicians, who are 
gifted with the power of reciting of singing extern* 

K re' verses. A practice at one time very general ia 
tly, and to his abilities in which Metastasio owed 
{lis education and good fortune. 

In Alt. (Ital.) A passage or note is said to be 
In Alt when situated above F on the fiftli line in the 
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treble ; as that passage is In Alt, or it begins on 
A, B, or C In Alt. 

In Altissimo, or In Altiss. '^Ital.) A term 
applied to any passage or note situated above F in 
Alt, or the F aboye the third ledger line iu the treble. 

Incidental. An epithet applied to those airs, 
duets, trios, choruses, &c. the subjects of which 
rise out of, or have some relation to, the business of 
the drama in which they are introduced. 

Incom POSITS. A term applied to those inter- 
vals which are simply constituted, and in the calcu- 
lation of iwhich we take no notice of the interme- 
diaries, but only consider the terms. 

IncoNsonance. The effect resulting from two 
disagreeing sounds. A discordance. 

Inde^c. a direct. See that word. 

Infinite. An epithet given to those canons 
which are so constructed that the ^nd lead to the 
beginning; and the performance of which may be in- 
cessantly repeated. Heiice they are also called per* 
fetual fugues, 

iNFlbCTiON. ^ That change and modulation of 
the tones of the voice by which it accommodates 
itself to the various accents and expressions neces- 
sary to a just performance. 

JNGANNO. (Ital.) This word, which signifies a 
deception,^ is applied to that manoeuvre in which, 
aiiter a due aiid full preparation for a cadence, the 
ear is disappointed i3y the introduction of a pause 
or mark of silen*ce instead of the expected ^nai. 

Innocente. (Ital.) A term applied to those 
compositions, and that manner of performance, of 
which the chief feature is an artless, unstudied sim- 
plicity. 

In Palco. (Ital.) An expression alluding to 9 
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^g^ performance. Oratorios were originally per- 
formed in Italy Oii a stage erected in tlie church : 
I. e. In Palco, 

Instrument. A term by which we understand' 
any sonorous body, artificially constructed for the 
production of musical sound. Musical instruments 
are divided into three kinds: wind instruments, 
stringed instruments, and instruments of percussion. 
Of the stringed instruments among the ancients, the 
most known are the lyre, psalterium, trlgonium, 
simmicium, epandoron, &c. The principal wind 
mstruments were the tibia, fistula, tuba, comu, and 
the htuus ; those of percussion, the tympanum, cym- 
balum, crepitaculum, tintinabulum, and crotalum. 

Instrumental. A term used in opposition to 
the epithet voca/, and applied to music composed for 
instruments, and to those who are employed in their 
practice. 

Intavolare, or Intavolatura. Tliese are gene-^ 
ral terms in Italy for the notation of music, whether 
by letters and figures, or in any other form. 

Intentio. (Lat.) The word intentio was used 
in the ancient music to denote the passage of ther 
Voice from grave to acute. 

Interrupted. A term applied 1>y theorists to» 
those closes or cadences in which the base, instead 
of falling or rising from the fifth to the key-note, 
passes to some other, and interrupts the full close* 
or final cadence. 

Interludr. A short musical representation in* 
troduced betweeii the acts of any drama, or be* 
twken the play and afterpiece. Interludes were for- 
merly of more frequent use than at present. A song 
or dance at least, by way o{ Interlude, was generally 
given after every act of fi tragedy or comedy* , 
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Intermbdiatb. a term applied to those sharps 
and flats which do not form any part of the original 
key of ti composition^ and which are also called ac* 
cidentals. 

Intbbmczzi. (Tt^l.) The name given by the 
Italians to interludes, or detached dances, introduced 
. between the acts of an opera. 

Interval. The difference in point of gravity or 
actiteness between any two sounds. Taking the word 
in its more general^ sense, we must allow that the 
possible intervals of sound are infinite, but we only 
speak of those intervals which exist between the dif- 
ferent tones of any established system. « The an» 
cients divided the intervals into simple, or uucom- 
posite, which they call diastenin, and com}>o$ite tit- 
tervals, which they call systems. The least of ail 
the intervals in the Greek music was, according to 
Bacchius, the enhari) tonic diesib or fourth of 9 tone; 
but our scale > does not notice so small a division, 
since all our tones concur in consonances, lo which 
order only one of the three ancient genera, viz. the 
diatonic was accommodated. Modem musiciaiis 
iionsider the semitone as a simple interval, and only 
call those composite which consist of two or more 
senaitqnes: thus from B to C is a semitone, or simple 
interval, but from C to D is two half-tones, or a 
compound interval. . 

Intomatiok. a word relating both to the con- 
sonance and to the strength or weakness of pounds* 
Intonation not only includes the. act of tuning, but 
the giving to the tones of the voice or instrument 
that occasional impulse, swell, and decrease, on 
which, in a great measure, all expression depends. 
A good intonation is one of the first qualifications ia 
Ihe higher walks of execution. 
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/ Intrada. The old Italiaa name for an opera 
overture, or prelude. 

Introduction. That movement in a coippo* 
sition the design of which is to bespeak the att^n* 
tioD, and prepare the ear for the movements that are 
to follow. So much of the effect of a whole piece 
often depends on the proper cast or style of the in" 
trodw:thn, that a judicious composer is very soli** 
citous to avail himself of its advantage ; and always 
writes it with an eye to the contour ^ or great outline 
of the whole. 

Introduttobio. (Ital) Introduction, See 
introduction. 

Introductory. A term applied to those mover 
nients introduced by- composers merely as prepara- 
tives of what is to follow ; as also to any symphony; 
which does not form a constituent part of the ora« 
torio, opera, or serenata, about to be perfonned^ 
but which is temporally adopted as a kind of open* 
ing to the piece. 

Inversion. Inversion is a changed ppsiUon 
either of ji subject or of a chord. The inversion of 
a subject is produced by giving it a higher or lowef 
situation among the several parts of a score^ somer 
times making it the bass, at other times the tenor4 
counter-tenor, or the treble. The inversion of i| 
chord, is that changed position of its component 
parts with respect to its fundamental bass, by vhicjit 
though the harmony remain the same, the intervals 
are varied, and the compound assumes another 
name. This inversion is sometimes effected by sim- 
ply changing the bass : as in the chord of the seventh* 
if the fundamental bass be shifted to its third, the 
barmony is no longer called the chord of theseventh» 
but that of the fifUi and sixth. 
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' iNVitRTED. A term applicable to eertain posi« 
lions of any subject or chord. See Inversion. 

lo Bacghb. a butden used in the lyric poetry 
»f the Romans. 

loNlAi^. (Greek.) Tiie appellation given to that 
ancient mode which, reckoning from grave to acute, 
was. the second of the five middle modes. Its lowest 
sound corresponded with our £ flat on the third 
space in the Ikiss. 

lo Triumphs. A burden used by the Romans 
in their lyric poetry. 

Irrelative. A term applied to any two chords 
which do not contain some sound common to both. 

IsTESSO, or L'Istesso. (Ital.) The same; as Far 
fhtesso, do the same thing: iJantar V latesso, sing 
the same thing, or in the same manner. 

Jargon. A term applied to the effect resulting 
from the union of two or more sounds mutually at 
variance. The sum of a confused nniltitude of dif^ 
ferent sounds, whose undulations being inconcin- 
noui and contrary, disconcert and distract the sense. 

Jews-Harp. The form, size, and character of 
this insighificaut instrument are so well known, that 
it would not have been introduced in this dictionary, 
but for the opportunity of observing, that contempt 
tible as it may seem to those who are acquainted' 
with superior instruments^ it is the only one prac-i^ 
lised by the ingenious and simple inhabitants of St* 
Kiida, and forms the constant accompaniment to 
the performance of their lyric poetry. 

Jig. a light, brisk movement, generally con- 

nsting of six quavers in a bar. 

' Jongleurs. A general name given to those 

itinerant musicians, who during the twelfth and 

thirteenth centuries wandered fro^ province to pro* 
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rinceiii France, singing, and performing on tbc viol, 
iflute, and other Instruments, at the courts of kings, 

grinces, &c, who rewarded them with clothes, 
orses, arms, and money. One of the earliest em- 
ployments of the Jongleurs was to attend, and per- 
form for, those troubadours, or bards, who, for 
want of voice or musical knowledge, were unable to 
nng- their pw n works* 

JUBE. The name of a kind of hymn sung by 
the Greeks,' and after them by the Romans; at har- 
vest time, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, to pro- 
pitiate the favour of those deities. 

JUBI LEE. According to Masius and other ancient 
writers, this word is derived from Jubal, the sup^ 
posed inventor of musical instruments ; whence, say 
tliey, the words Jahel^ and Jubilee^ signified, with 
the Hebrews, the yea^ of deliverance and remission, 
because proclaimed with the sound of one of those 
instruments, and which originally consisted oijty of 
the horn of a ram. The Christians^ in imitation 
of the Jews, have likewise established Jubilees^ 
which commenced in the; time of Pope Boniface the 
Eighth, in the year 1300, and of which festival the 
|)erformance of sacred music forms a considerable 
part. . , 

Just* An epithet applied to all consonant inter* 
vals, and to those voices, strings, and pipes, which 
give those intervals with truth and exactness. , 
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TTEENERS. The name of the Irish Singing 
^^ Mourners. \rhe Irish have always been re- 
markable for their funeral - lamentations, and once 
were celebrate d for their musical art in their last 
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sad-offices to their departed friends. Foraierly these 
duties^ were performed by dressing the body of the , 
deceased in grave<-clothes» ornamenting it with flow« 
ers, and placing it on a bier; when the relations 
and keenera ranghig themselves in two divisions^ one 
at the head, and two at the feet of the corpse^ the 
chief bard of the head chorus, softly accompanied by 
the harp, sung the first stanza of the Caainan, or 
funeral sopg ; this being ended, the foot semichMrus 
tiegrni.^ the lamentation, or Ullaloo, in which th^y 
were answered by the hc^d semichorus, and thea 
both united in om: general chorus. After this, the 
chief bard of the £i>ot semichorus began the second 
Gol, or lamentation, in which he was answered by 
that of the head; and then, as before, both united 
in the general and full chorus. . Thus, alternately 
were the song and choruses solemnly performed during 
the night. But whatever merit or decorum there 
might formerly be in these vocal obsequies of the 
Irish,' they have at present little to boast either of 
melody, harmony, or dignity. The ktenera now 
generally consist of a motley multitude of men, wo*i 
men, and children, and the Caoinan is degenerated 
into a wild and hideous howl. 

Keran A. • The naine of a wind instrument form« 
ipg a kind of long trumpet, much used by the 
Fersians, Every evening at suii-^et, and two hours 
after midnight, they sound the Kerana together, with 
hautboys, timbrels., drums, and other instalments. ' 

Keranim. The name given by the Hebrews to 
the sacerdotal trumpets. 

KsY, or jKey-AWf. With theorists, a certain 

fundamental note ^ or tone to which, the whole of a 

movement has a certain relation or bearing, to 

\ which all its modulations are referred and accommo- 

dated> ^nd in which it both begins and ends. There 
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are but two species of keyat one of the majoV^ and 
one of tl}e minor mode ; all the keys in which we 
employ sharps or fl^ts, being deduced from the na« 
tural keys of C major, and A nfiinor^ of which, in- 
. deed, they are only transpositions. 

Key-board. An instrument for dividing the 
intervals of the octave. 

Keys of an Organ,'^ Th6se moveable, projecting 
levers in the front of ah organ, so placed as to con- 
veniently receive the fingers of the perforiQer, and 
which, by a connected movement with the valves 
or pallets, admit or exclude the wind from the 
pipes. When a single key of an organ is pressed 
down, 9s many sounds are heard as all the stops 
which are then out fiu-nisb to that key : t. e, all thos6 
, pipes are heard which are permitted by those stops 
and that key to receive the wind. 

KiNOB. (From the Hebrew.) The name given 
to the harp used by D.avid in the curing of Saul. 

Kit. The name of a small pocket-violin much 
used by dancing-masters. Its length is about six« 
teen inches, and that of the bow~about seventeen. ~ 

Krousta. (Greek.) A* general liame applied 
by the ancients to all pulsatile instruments. 

Krtjimhorn. The name of a portable wind* 
instrument formerly much in use, the formation and 
tone of which resembled ^hat of a small comet* 
Many oigan builders corrupt thb word into Cremona, 
*and ^ppiy it to one of their comet stops, erro- , 
, neously supposing that stop to have originally de-^ 
tived that nan^e ^om its knitation of the tone of the 
Cremona violin. See Slop Cremona. 

Kyrib. The vocative of a Greek word signify^ 
ing Lord, and which the Italians- generally wrih$ 
CAcnV. Masses and teivin:es'fi:equently begin 4vitU 
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this word. It is sometimes used as the designatioa 
of a sacred composition: as wlien we call a mass of 
service, opening with it, a fine Kyrk. 
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T A. The monosyllable by which Guido denooai- 
nated the last sound of each of his hexa- 
chords. 

La Chasse. (French.) An expression applied 
to a composition written in the hunting style. . 

Lamentations. (Ital.) A word denoting that 
the movement before which it is^laced b to be sung 
or played in a doleful, melancholy style. 

Lamentations. The funeral music of the an- 
cient Jews was called by this name. At the death 
of any one it was not only usual to employ tibi- 
cines, or flute-players, to perform over the body of 
the deceased, but to hire at least one vocal female 
ipoumer, or lamentatrix. From the rabbi M aimo- 
nides we learn, that the husband was obliged ta 
provide mourners to weep over the corpse of his 
deceased wife; and at her funeral ; or at least that 
this was ^he established custom of the country. The 
poorest persons among the Israelites, he tells us, 
engaged two flutes and one female mourner; and if 
the husband were rich, the expence and pomp of 
the ceremony were proportioned to his wealth and 
dignity. See Lamentatrices. 

Lament ATRiCES. The name given iJy the an- 
cient Hebrews to certain female vocal performers 
who were hired to chant over the dead, and to sing 
dirges at funerals; on which occasions they were ac« 
companied with flutes.. See Lammtati&ui. 
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Lamentevplb. (lial.) By tlii3 term the per- 
former understands that the music before which it i$ 
placed, is to be executed in a slow and mouirnful 
style. 

Laments. The name given by the Scotch to 
some of th^ir old serious and melancholy airs: as 
Earl Douglas's Lament, Sir Norman Mac Leod's 
Lament^ iSt. Kilda Girl's Lament, &e. - 

Lampadabius. (Greek.) The name given to 
that of the two principal singers^ in the patriarchal 
Ichurch of Constantinople, who held the first place 
on the left side of the choir. The appellation of 
Lampadariua is supposed to be derived from the 
musical writer and composer of that name, who ' 
flourished about the year ,1300, and is conjectured 
to have been the first who filled the ofiice. 

Languemenje. (ItaJ.) A word implying that 
the" movement before which it^ is placed is to be sung 
or played in a soft and dolorous style. 

La Prima Intention e. An expression ap- 
plied by the Italians to the' form of any compositioa 
0s originally designed by the con^pser, anddisttin- 
jguished from the improved or altered copy. 
\ Large. A character,, or note, formerly in use, 
of the greatest value or duration. Equal in length 
to two longs, four breves, eight semibreves, six* 
teen minims, thirty-two crotchets, sixty-four qua- 
yers, and so on in duple proportion. 
! Larghetto. (Ital.) A word specifying a time 
not quite so slow as that denoted by Largo, of 
which" word it is the diminutive. See Largo. 

Largo. (Ital.) A \yord by which is to be under* ^ 
stood a movement one degree quicker than GrflvCg 
and two degrees quicker than Adagio* 
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LarynI^. (Gteek.) The upp^r pnft nf Ak trd- 
chea. The Larynx is composed of five annular car^ 
tilages placed above one another; and united by 
dasiic laments, or fibres^ by which it is so dilated 
and contracted, as to be capable of producing all 
the various tones of the voices 

Lavbi, or Lodi4 The uam^ itotineAj given tb 
certain sacred or spiritual songs of Italian invention^ 
distinct from the hymn, and composed in praise of 
God, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints and Martyrs^ 

Laudisti, or Laudesij The name given to the 
members of a society first instituted at Florence so 
early as the year 1310, for the perfdrniance of those 
$piritual songs called Laudu See Laudu 

Laxjs Perennii^. (LatO The name given by 
papistical writers to the perpetual psalmody pre^ 
served* at Antioch by an order of monks established 
^ere in the early ages of Christianity, and whose 
discipline obliged them to render it equally peren- 
nial with the Vestal fire^ or perpetual lamps of an* 
liquify. 

Lay. (From the Anglo-Saxon vrot^ Ley.) The 
name of an ancient elegiac kind of French lyrie 
|K)etry, formerly much imitated by tlie English. The 
Lay is said to have been formed on the model of 
the trochaic verses of the Greek and Latin trage- 
dies. There were two sorts of Lays r the greater, 
which consisted of twelve couplets of verses in diffe- 
rent n^easures, and the lesser, comprisibg si^iteen or 
twenty verses. The word Lt^ is now generally 
applied to any little melancholy song or air, and i^ 
for the most part used hi that sense by Chaucer, 
Spenser; Milton, Walleiv Prydea, and other cfeis^ 
sical English pOet«i - \ 
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. L^^Y-GLfifiK. A vocal officiate lo ai eathediHl, 
who takes a part in the services and anthems, bi)t is 
Dot of the priesthood* 

Laymen. Thosfe yocal officiates in a.. cathedral 
]vbo are not of the prijcsthood. 

Lbj^dki^. a performer who in a.concert taket 
the principal violin, .receives the .time and style of 
the several movements from the' conductor* smd^ 
communicates them to the rest of the band. 
/ Tlie Leufkr, aft^r the conductor, holds the most 
jinportant station in JJie orchestra. It is to hiqi that 
the other performers loo|^ for dire^ddon in the execi^ 
tjion of the mvsic^ and it is on his steadiness^ dkiU^ 
and judgment^ and the attention of the band to his 
laotion, manner, and expression, that the concinnity^ 
truth, and furc^ of eflbct^ do in a great measure der 
pend« 

• LEAPING NoT9» An expression applied to th$ 
HHifiUe or sharp agvepthp of any key.. 

LsAPS^ This fvord is properly applicable tQ 
luiy disjunct degree, but is generally used to sig^ 
nify a distance consisting of sevejral ipteirmediate ia^ 
tervals. ' 

Lb ChaNIts Roy At" (French,) Certam verse* 
ffing in chorus to the Virgins and Saipts^ by troops^ . 
or companies, of pilgrims retnmiog from the holy 
sepulchre.' This practice was fir^t introdjuced by 
4he French in the fourteenth century. 

Ledgeb Lin^s. Thos^ lines wh^ch are sidded 
above or beneath tlie five composing the stave^ 
for the reception uf such notes as are too high, or 
too low, to be placed upon or within it. 

Legato, (hah) A word used in opposition to 
siacatto^ and implying that the notes of the move* 
.ment or passage to which it k ^&ed^ are jto be 
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performed In a dose^ smooth, and glidibg maAoer, 
holding each note tiil the next is sCruck, - 

Legato. (Ital.) To bind the notes: t. e, to 
perform them with syncopation. See S^copation, 

Lbg£R£ment. (French.) A word denoting that 
the movement before which it is placed, is to be per- 
formed ill a light and gay stvle. 

Leggiardo. (Ftal.) Brisk, lively. See Legere-^ 
ment. 

Leonine. An epithet applied to certain hymns, 
or verses, of which the middle iuie rhymes with the 
last. They are supposed to have derived this ap« 
peliation from Pope Leo, their author, in theser 
▼enth century; and are thought by some to have 
been th<> first attempt ^t rhyme. Otliers, however, 
imagine the hymn to St. John the Baptist, written 
by Paul Diaconus, to be not only rendered memo« 
rable by Guido's scale, but by having been the mo- 
del of all other monkish rhymes in Latin, as well 
as in modem languages. 

Lene. An old term applied to a note sustained 
in one of the harmonic parts of a composition; whilst 
tlie dfher pans are in motion. ' 

Lentando. (Ital.) A word ipaplyirtg that the 
notes over which it is written are to be played from 
the first to the last with increasing slowness. 

Lentement. (French.) A word signifying that 
the movement to which it is prefixed i& to be per- 
formed in a slow time. 

Lentementb. (Ital.) Somewhat slow. 

Lento, or Lent. (Ital.) A term implying slow 
time. 

Lepsis. (Greek.) A term used in the ancient 
music for that of the three branches of the melop^a^ 
|>y which the composer discemed whether ha ouglit 
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t«r place the notes of this melody m the lower part 
of the octave, called hypatoidssy the upper part; 
called netoideSf Or among the middle souods, called 
mesaides. See Mescolomento, and Usus. 

Lbsson. a word formerly used by most com- 
posers to signify those exercises for the harpsichord , 
or piano-forte which are now more generally called 
sonatas. The length, variety, and style of Leasaiu, 
^re not regulated by any acknowledged rule, but 
entirely depend on the fancy and abilities of the 
composer, andthe class of practitioners for whose use 
the pieces are designed. The word Lesson is also* 
.applied .to that instruction which a master communi- 
cates to his pupil at each visit or sitting. 

LiSv ARE Anttphonam. An expression used ia 
the old church music, signifying to -begin qf open 
tlie leading part of the anthem. 

LiBRSTTOp. The tiame given by the Italians to 
the book of the words of any opera. . 

LrcENCR. A liberty taken in composition or 
performance, by which the master, with some par* 
ticular view, violates, for a moment, those teceived 
rules and regulations which form the established 
system of harmony and modulation. This kind of 
freedom is at best a hazardous resource, and the 
composer or performer who ventures it should pos* 
sess as much genius as boldness, and always com« 
pensate his trespass by some felicitous and striking 

LiCHANOS* The name given by the ancient 
Greeks to the third chord of theit two first tetra- 
ehords. See L^chanos fiieson, and LyckanosHtf- 
paton, 

■ LiCHANOS IIyfaton. (Greek.) Index of Prin* 
Tbeiwne given hy tlie ancient^ to the third 
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wand of the fint or lowest tetrachttid in tfat dfaitOr 
njtc gfeuus: so called from ks having been played 
with the index or forjs-^ger. Tbis sound, which 
answered to our D on the third line in the bass^ was 
also denominated Uypaton Duttpn^, 

LiGHANOS Mjp90i^* (iQreekr) The nam|t^ by 
which this ancient sdistiuguislie^ Uje third «o»n4 of tlM^ 
^nfesaUf or^middie tetr^chord. This iionnd fomsr 
ponded with ^batpf our jl^ «^ the iimrch space -ip 
^e bass. 

* LiGATU&B. A Zdgfi^ure is a band, or liak^ by 
which notes are connected pnj^ tied together* At 
present we only tie the tails ^quay^rs and notes of^ 
shortierdiiraUon; but the old masters tied or linjifd* 
together the heads of their sqiiare notas. * 

'■ Light. A word adjectiviely applied to any thin, 
airy- composition; filsfi to the kpyi of an organ* 
harpsichord^ or piano^forte, when tbey make very 
little resistance to the prjessure of the finders. In? 
struments with such |ieys. are said to be of a iight 
touch, . . . ' 

Li MM Ay or Rmnant, An interval used in |hf 
ancient Greek music, which is less by a pomm^. 
tlian a major jsemitone; and wbich^. when ti^eii 
from a major tone, leaves the appiome for a re-* 
wainder. 

' Lines. Tliose meiiibers of a stave on and be* 
Iween- which the notes are plac^; also those hori? 
zontal strokes which are placed above pr beneath 
the. stave, (fyec Ledger Lines,) Thp invention of 
Lines k generally attfilmted to jQnido. At the|y 
first iotrodoctioo the spaces betw|^n them weip no| 
used. 

- Linos. A kind of rusfic air used by the m^ 
eient Gred^s^ who bad also a dvgt <^ the. sania 
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nune. ^ SoQie say jthe X»tii^9 ms.of Egyptian uiveiv» 
tioD, vv'bile others, satribute its origin to Linus of 

I49UID; . An epithet me^phoricalty applijed to 
a^timooth si^ccessiou pf the sweet ^ml mellow sounds , 
pi. any vi>ice or wind iastrument| also to i^rtain clear 
and sweet tones. 

X^iRi|. CtBaki^e^ (ItaK) The Viol da Gkunha^ 
iteViol da Gamba. 

yisTPSSo Tempo, (Ital.) A word ipiplyipg 
that th^ movement before whicii it is placed, is to 
be played in the same time as tlie previous move- 
ment, i 

Loco. (IlaL) A word used i|i opposition to.SiMi 
Alta^ and si^nif^ing that the notes oyer which it is 
placed are not to be pi^yed au 0(Ctave higher, but 
just aa t^y are written, 

Loc^iAN. The nvirae sometim^ given by the 
aucieujt Greeks to the Hypodp^i^n mode. See Hy^ 
podorian. 

Loi^o. A.^ old character, pr note, of the greats 
est dunition after the large^ Equal iii length to two 
)brevesy or four semibreves, o^ eight minims, .or sisi* 
teen crotchets, thirty*two qi^avern, and so on in 
4uple proportion^ 

LouRE. A short composition, or dance, some- 
limes with three, aqd sometimes with four crotchets 
}n a bar ; of a slow time and dignified character. 
One of its ch^f features is its generally hayings dot 
after the first erotchet of the bar, in which particit* 
hx it resembles the Ciacanne, 
• LouvftE. A t^rm applied singly to a weli4u]owii 
Frenclr air, otherwise called L'Aimabk Vainqueur, 
for wbii^h Lewis tlie^ Fourteenth had a remark^bk 



. predilectioiu This air has since formed a weil-knowB 
dance. 

Low« A wordi of relative signification, and ar» 
bitrarily applied to any pari^ passage, or note, 
situated towards the bottom of the compass of that 
species of voice or instrument by which it is designed 
to be executed, 

' LuiNiG. The name of a species of song much 

used iu the Hebrides, and on the western coasts of 

Scotland, and which is generally short and plaintive* 

It is mostly sung by the women, , at their diversions, 

' and during their work. - 

Lute. A stringed instrument formerly much in 
use; anciently containing only five rows of strings, 
but to which six, or more, were afterwards added^ 
The Lute consists of four parts, viz. the table; tlie' 
' body, which has nine or ten sides ; the neck, which 
has as many stops or divisions ; andthe head, or cross, 
in which the screws for tuning it are inserted. In 
playing this instrument, the performer strikes the 
strings >vith the fingers of the right hand, ai^d regu- 
lates the soupds with those of ilie left. Tlie origin' 
of this ibstrumeut is not known, though generally 
*^ believed to be of very early date. Indeed, authors 
are not agreed as to the-country to which we are in- 
debted for its invention. Some give it to Germany, 
and derive its name from the German word Latue, 
ivhich signifies the same thing, while others ascribe 
It to the Arabians, and trace its name from the Ara* 
bic Alland. 

LuTENiST. A performer on the lute. ^ The o& 
fice of Lutenist to the King^s chapel was fomierljr 
an ac.tive one, like that of organist, but since the de« 
clin^ of the lute« has become a sinecure places '^ 
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Lychanoidt!S. (Greek.) The name giVen by 
the ancients to the middle sound of those whick 
Bacchius and otlier Greek writers eall spissi. See 
Spissu8. ^ 

Lydiax. ' The epithet applied by the ancient 
Greeks to that of their modes which was placed 
between the Moliem and Hyperdorian.' From its 
bearing the name of an Asiatic people, it was some* 
times called the barbarous mode. The character' 
of the Lydian mode is said to haVe been striking 
and animated/ yet highly capable of pathos and' 
softness. It was for the la.tter quality that Plato 
banished it from his republic. This, is the mode by 
which Orpheus is poetically said to have attracted 
the very beas^ts, and Amphiou to have built the walls' 
of Thebes. Some impute its invention to Amphion^ 
the son of /upiter and Antiope/ others to Olympus 
the disciple of Marsyas, and others again to Melam- 
pides. Pindar informs us, that it was first used at 
tlie marriage of Niobe. Lydian was also the name 
of an instrument used by the Greeks, wiiieh is sup- 
posed to have been so called from their being ii^ 
debted for it to their Asiatic neighbour^ - 

Lyra Doppia, or Double Lyre, (Itil.) Th6 
imme of an instrunient not at present known/ but 
supposed by «ome to have been a kind of Fiol Da 
€ramba, 

Lyra Mendicorum. (Lat) The name of 
an ancient instrument, the body of which was formed^ 
something like that of a violin. It had four strings, 
ivhich were distended from the neck to tlie lower 
part, and agitated in performance by the friction of 
a'wheel. . • 

LyRA-ViOL. An instrument once much in use^ 
^ named because it was tuned in & manner for** 
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itierly called tbe Barp-iibey* It was in iox\a H/^mtn 
4bipg like the common yiol> and had six strings^ and 
seven frets or stops, to which were assigned seven 
letters of the alphabet, viz, B, G, P, E, F, G, H, 
the letter A answering to ithi^ op^n string wherever 
it occurs. 

Lybb« One laf the most ani:3ieut of the stringed 
species of instruments, and said to have bi&en in? 
vented by ]^lercury in the year of the world 2000, 
i4s frame fir^ copsisted pi tl^ sh^U of a fish ; but 
coQcernipf tbe original number of its i^trings there \^ 
a variety pf opinions; some assert it to have beeo 
only. three, ^n^ that IVi^rcury resembled them to as 
tpany seasims of th^e year, ivhich were ^11 tliat tbe 
Greeks r^^koned, vi?, summer, winter, and spring;, 
{assigning the ficute string to the first, the grave tp 
tUe secomd^ an^ the r^nn to the diird. ^onie again 
say that it bad four strings, and others that it had 
seven*. Put authors generally agr^e in giving JMLerr 
frury tbe bpupur-^ of its invention, and s^y that the 
knowledge of the instrument, as formed by him^ 
)vas transmitted by Orplieiis, who timght the use 
of it tp Th,amyris, and Liu^s, tb^ latter of w)iom 
communicated th^ art to ^ercule^ From Herculfe9 
jt passed to Amphiep, the celebrated Tbeban Lyt 
Hst, and aftpxuvards to the Grecian, Terpaiider^ 
who carried it to Figypt greatly itnproved, and exhi> 
bited it to t|ip Egyptia'p priests as (lis oym ipventipn^ 

^ith respect to the form of thje anci^ent lyre, there 
16 np vaore agreement among ivriters tlian ^bo|it thf 
E^uniber ef its strings. It, ho^wever, appeals by thosfs 
fpund ijp th^ h^uds of the ancient statues of Apollo^ 
Orphieus, and others, that in ijts improved stat^ 
ft consisted of a frame whose sidies were ^Urvir 
linear* one fg^hipn^i^ $ejiiewfi^t ljj(# th^ ^ttisr S, 
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And the otifer likcf the same tetter reversed, meeting 
sft the centre of the bass, and inserted at top in the 
c^xtremtties <jf a eross-bar, ta which were fastened 
the upper ends of the strings, distended to it perpen- 
dicularly from the bottom* In these representatioirs 
*6f the instrument there are seven strings^ and this^ 
Ttccording to Nichomischus^ was the number con*^ 
tained by the Mercurian lyre^ 

LyriOi An' epithet applic'ablfs to odes^ hymns, 
songs, or whatever is intended for musical rehear^ 
sal. The word is borrowed from the lyre^ and wa$ 
originally confined to poetry meant to be suog to^ 
or accompanied by, that instrument* 

Lyrist. A performer on tJie lyre. In andent ^ 
Greece the Lesbian Lyiists were the most celebrated. 

LYRO0I. ^ (Greek*) Certain musician$ among 
the ancients, who accompanied their own singtng.on 
the lyre* Lyrodi was also an appellation applied 
to such as were in the practice of singing lyric poems 
composed by others* 

Lytierse. The name given bj the ancient 
Greeks to the Song of the Reapen. 
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1tTA« (ItaL) But^ as PtvaCg, Ma non iroppo 
presto i Lively, ^u^ not too quick. 
MacHul* An instjuraent used by the Hebrews. 
Tbis name is supposed by Kirch(6r and others,* to 
have been given to two diJOTerent instrnments, one 
of the stringed^ and Uie other of the pulsatile spe- 
cies. That of the former sort had six chords, or 
bUings* The second was of a circular form# made 
of metal; and was either hung roimd with tittte bells 
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or furnished with irou riugs, suspended cm a rod or 
bar that passed across the circle. 

Madbiale. The name formerly given by the 
Italians to the intermezzi, or pieces performeid be- 
tween the acts of a play, or an opera. 

Madrigal. An elaborate vocal composition, 
generally in five .or six parts. It was much in 
fashion in England, as well as in Italy, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The principal 
characteristics of the Madrigal are its imitation, 
fugue, and artificial construction, by which it is sub- 
jected to very rigorous laws, and comprises a com- 
plex and intricate assemblage of parts. 

Maestoso. (Ital.) A word implying that the 
composition or movement to which it is prefixed is 
to be performed with dignity and majesty. 

Maestro di Capella. (Ital.) Master of the 
chapel music; or Master of the band. In general 
the musician >vho ba$ the management and direction 
of a performance. 

M AG adis. The name of an ancient treble instru- 
ment furnished with double strings* tuned in octaves, 
like tho2>e of a three-stop harpsichord. 

Magadizing. A term in the ancient Greek 
music .signifying a vocal performance vip octaves, 
when men and wonben, or men and boys,"" join in the 
same air { so that Magadizing was a kind of anti-* 
phonizing. This word is derived from Maga$, the 
bridge of an instrument ; the sense of which was ex- 
tended to an instrument with double chords in oc- 
taves, and hence applied to voiced in octaves. 

Major. An epithet applied to that of .the two 
modern modes in which the third is four semitone^ 
above the tonic or key-note. . Those intervals which 
contain, die greatest number of semitones imder the 
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^me denoniiimtiofn are also cftlled 3taj&r t as si tbird 
<;onsisting of four semitones instead of three <nily« is 
t^tmefl a Major-XlxMi a sixth contaiuiiig nin^ semi-* 
tones insitead'of eight, is called a iliftsf/or-sixth. 

Mancando* (ItaJ<) A word implying that thfc 
passage over which it is written is to be sung or 
played with a decreasing soujid^ See Diminuendo* 

Manoolino. a Spanish instrument of the vio- 
lin species, the cardaturd of which consists of four 
strings. 

MANICHOR0W One of the tiames of a stringed , 
instrument somewhat resembling a spinet. S^e Cla^ , 
ttchord. 

Manu*Duci*oR. 'iRie name given by the an- 
dents to tbe officiate whose province it was to beat 
the. time with his band at public performances. 

March, a military air or iiiovement composed 
for trumpets, drums, and otiier martial instruments. 
There atre various kinds of Marches, as the Dead 
March, the Grand, or Pompous March, the Quick 
Step, the Troop, &q. 

Marcia. (ftal.) A March. See March. 
' MascHARADa. a term applied by thtt Italians 
to music composed for the gestures of mimics, buf- 
foons, and grotesque characters. 

Mask. Au utensil called by the Latins Persona, 
from the yerb personare, to sound through; and 
which was used by the ancient Roman actors and 
Angers. It was generally formed with a wide mouth 
in the shape of a shell, for the purpose of augment- 
ing the power of the voi<^e. Upon the principle of 
the speaking trumpet. 

Masque. A musical drama chiefly connsting of 
sihgiirg, mathinery, and dancing. Masques, wliich 
preceded the regular, or legitimate ^rama^ 

o 
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such splendid and expensiTe decontionsy that they 
lyere necessarily at first confined to the palaces of 
prjneeSy and the mansions of the nobility. Those 
of Ben.Jonson^ Beaumont and Fie tcher, SirWillian^, 
p9.venanty Milton, and others, originally appeared ' 
in that manner, and seem, indeed, to have been 
vvritten for particular occasions. 
. Masrakitha. a pneumatic instrument used 
by the ancient Hebrews, composed of pipes of va- 
rious dimensions, fitted into a wooden chest open at 
the top, and stopped at the bottom with wood co* 
Tered with a skin. ,Wind was conveyed to it from 
the lips by means of a tube fixed to one end of the 
chest : the pipes were of lengths musically propor- 
tioned to each other, and the melody was regulated 
at pleasure, by stopping and unstopping with 'the 
fingers the apertures at ^e u]^per extremity. 

Mass, Musical. The musical service of the 
Homish church. 

Master oP fiis Majesty's Band of Music. 
A musician whose department it is to direct his Ma;* 
jesty's. band, and to set the $irth-day and new 
Years' Odes, as also the Minuets for the llpyal Balls* 

Master of Somg. Tlie name given m remote 
tunes to the person appointed to teach the children 
«/ the chapel-royal to sing, and to perfc^m the 
organ. ' 

Maxima. (Lat.) The longest note foroterly 
used in music, being equal to two longs, four 
ireveSf eight semibreves, &c. See the word Large. 

Mean. An epithet formerly applied to the tenor 
or ntiddle parts of any compo^tion» as being the 
Ji^tean, between the treble and bass extremes. The 
f} cli0, in which those middle parts always are, or 
^pald.be.vritttn, was hence called theMi^n cliff. 
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M[RAStiRB. That diviMon of the time by which 
the aif and motion of music are regulated. 

Some imagine the Measure of music to be of mo« 
dern indention. « But the ancients Dot only practised , 
the division of tune, but formed it upon rules very 
severe, and founded on principles unknown to musi* 
€ian» of the present day. / . 

: Mbdiant. The appellation given to the third 
above the key-nole» because it divides the mterval 
between tlie tonic and the domiuant into iwo thirds* 
When the lower of these thirds b minor and the up* 
|>er mt^or, the ^B^.is minora and when the lower 
third is mt^ and the upper minor^f the key is 
mt^rs 

Mbditatio. (Lat.) A word formerly used to 
Signify the middle of a chant, or the soaad which 
terminates the iirst part of a verse in the psahns* 
The coiou constant];^ placed in the middle of each 
verse, expresses tliis pause, or Meditatio, and is 
placed there for the use of those who^ chant the 
psalms in the cathedral service. 

Mejdley* That part of the ancient melopceia 
■^hich consisted of the proper intemiixture of the 
anodes and genera, called by the Greeks Agogt, 
With the modems, a medley is a hiimorpus hotch^ 
potch assemblage of the detached parts of passages 
of different well-known songs, so arranged th^t the 
latter words of the senten<^e or line of one song conr 
nects with the beginning of ihat of another. 

MsiiODLOus. A term applied to any pleasing 
.accession of sounds given in time and measure;: 
jalso to the tones of clear and mellifluous voices. 

Melody. A succession of simple sounds, so 
f^^iukted as to produce a. pleasing effect upon th« 

i>2 
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ear: distinguished from hannony by sot ueoeisarily 
including a cf>nibiiialtk)Q of parts^ 

Melo-Drama. (From the Greek.) A mo- 
dern species of Drama, in whicb the powers of in* 
strument^l music are employed to eiuodate the ac* 
tion, and heighten the passion of the piece* The 
first essay in this kind of composition was success^ 
fiilly made in Parb soon after the late revolution ; 
ma subsequently in London, in a piece called A 
Talb of MYSTKBYy' the music of which was fiir^ 
iiisbed by the author of this Dictionary. 

Mei^opobia. (Greek.) A term in tbe ancia^ 
music signifying the art, or rules, of composition ill 
melody, Aristides Qniptilian divides the Melapmm 
into three kinds: the hypatoidesp no called from tbe 
gravity of the sounds to which it was. confined; the 
meaoides, consisting of the middle sounds ; and the 
netftides, formed of tbe acute sounds, These were 
again divisible hito other kinds^ or distinctions ; as 
the e$'otic, or auaorops ; tbe comic ; and the encor 
miastic : also uito the ^fiteltic, or moumful^ tender^ 
and affecting strain; the diastaltic, or. noble, bold^ 
and exhilarating air; and the fuchastiCf which was 
^ between these, and calculated .to calm and a3suage 
the passions. 

Melos, (Greek.) A term applied by the ao- 
cients to the sweetness of any melody; or to that 
quality or character by which a melody was nendered 
agreeable. . ^ ; 

Me]}. (I tat) The abbreviation of Meno^ Less; 
lis Men aUegrOf Less quick: flitn presto. Less rapid, 

Mek^straud^e, or Minstrelsy. (French.) The 
general name under which the successors of Philip 
Augustus of France recalled and estabhshed those 
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minstrels of Paris who bad formed themselves into g 
company, bi)t whom, ou account of their irregula- 
rity and licentiousness of conduct, that prnice had 
banished from the kingdom in the first year of his 
reign. The Menestraudie had a chief appointed 
, over them called the King of the Minstrels. 

MESAUliiGl. (Greek.) Interpipings. The name 
applied by the ancients (as supposed by IVleibomius) 
to -the interacts, or pieces performed between the 
divisions of their drama. 

Mescolomento, or Mistio. A term used by 
the ancient Greeks, signifying that branch of the 
mclopceia, which gave the rules for so arranging th^ 
sounds of a melody, that the voice or instrument 
might be kept within a certain compass ; and that 
the three' genera might be so disposed that the air 
fhould never move out of the system in which it be« 
gan, unless with some partfcijilar desigp. 

Mese. a term applied by the ancient Greeks 
to the sound that completed their second tetra- 
chord, and which was the centre of th^ir whole 
system. The Mese was an octave above the pro^ 
slambanomenos, or lowest sound, and aiiswered io 
some respects to the key-note in modem mu^ic. 
It was also the name given to the central string of 
the lyre. 

MfisocHORi. (Greek PI.) Certain musician 
'among the ancients who presided at public per- 
formances, and by beating a desk in a regular man- 
ner with their feet, directed tiie time of the music. 
That they might be the better beards they wore 
'wooden clogs called Crupezia. \ 

Mesoides. (Greek!) The name by which the 
ancients distinguished a kindof inelopoeia, the sounds 
of which were chiefly confined to the middle chords ^ 

o3 
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irbich chords were also called the Mesoides of the 
Mesis, or tetrachord meson. 

Meson. The genitive plural of Mesis, the mid'' 
idlle« A term applied by the ancient Greeks to 
the second of their tetr^cfaotds (reckoning from'the 
gravestX because it is placed between the first and 
third tetrachords, t. e^, the Hypaton and Synemmi'* > 

Mesopycki. (Greek.) A term in the ancient 
music, signifying the second sound in each tetra- 
chord. The Mesopycni were five in nnvber* 
'Messa Di Vqce. An expression applied by 
the Italians to a swell of the voice upon a holding* 
»ote. / 

Mbsse Concert ATT. (Ital.) Masses hi which 
the recitation is intermixed with choryses. 

Messb DI Capella, An expression applied by 
the Italians to Masses sung by their gr^nd chorus* 
In these compositions, various fugues, double»coun* 
terpoints, and pther elaborate qualifications^ are al* 
ways required. 

Mestq. (Ital.) A term significative of a pa* 
thetic and melancholy style of performance. 
' Metre. That part of the ancient music which 
consulted the measure of the verses. See Metric* 

Metric. An epithet applied by the ancient 
Greeks to that part of their music which had for its 
object the letten, syllables, feet, and verses, of ^ 
the poem. The metric differed from the Rythmic 
in that the former was only used in ihe/orm of the 
Verses, while the second was confined to the feet of 
which they were composed. . 

Mbzza Bravura. An expression used by the 
Italians to sigoiiy an aur of moderate pasaon and 
iriecution* ^ 
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MszzA Voce. (Ital.) An expression signifying 
that the movement before which it is written is tu be 
sung or played with a moderate strength of tone^ 
and in a dehcate, pleasing manner. 

Mbzzo. (Ital.) Half, Middle, Mean. This 
word is generally used in conjunction with some 
other: as MtTsxo Forte, Moderately loud; Mezaa 
Piano, Rather soft^ ^Vhen written alone, and ap« 
plied to the Grand Piano-Forte, it denotes that the 
pedal is to be used, avoiding one of the sets of 
strings. 

Mbzzo Soprano Cliff. The name given to 
the Cliff when placed on the first line of the stave» 
in order to accommodate the Mezzo Soprano voice. 
See the Introduction. 

Mbzzo Carattere. (Ital.) An expressioa 
applied to airs of a moderate cast in point of execu- 
tion. To excel in the Mezzo Carattere, it is neces- 
sary to have a tolerable acquaintance with the 
tanidbile and the bravura styles ; to be able to swell 
and dimhiish a note, and to run easy divisions with 
neatness and precision. 

Mezzo Soprano. (Ital.) A treble voice of 
a moderate, or somewhat low scale. 

Mimes. A kind of vocal, mimic actor^ for- 
merly very numerous in France, and much encou- * 
raged in Italy, £ngland^ and other coimtries of 
Europe. 

MiN A6N6HINIM. A pulsatile instrument used by 
the Hebrews, consisting of a square table of wood~ 
furnished with a handle : over this table was stretched 
an iron chain, or hempen chord, passing through 
balls of wood or brass, which striking against the 
table when the instrument was put in motion, pro* 
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duced 'a clc^ar soiinc) which might be hear<} at a 
■great distance* 

MiNixVi. A character^ or note, pc^^l' ip durar 
tion to a sixteen tli part of ^. Large, one-eighth of 
;» long, one-fourth pf a hf^ve^ and one-hatf of 9, 
^emibreve. 

MiNQR Canons, Certa^ clergymen of a cathe>r 
dral^ or chapel^ who occasionally assist iu jtlie per- 
formance of th.e service ^nd anthemp 

RItNSTRELS. Certain poet-mqsician^ pf former 
times, whose profession it w^s to wander abopjt the 
countries tiiey inhabited^ singing panegyrical spngs 
and verses on their occasional benefactors, accom* 
panying themselves pn the harp, violin^ or soni^ 
other instrmnent, 

MiNSTREtSYy The ^rt pr profession of a jniii- 
strel. See Minstrels. 

Minuet, A movement of three crotchets pr 
three quavers in a bar; of a slow and graceful mp? 
lion, and always beginning with the beating notp. 
This i^ Ihp dancing minuet, and is said to have been 
invented ?X Poitou: but there are bther minuets pf 
a time i^omewhat quicker, and which were formerly 
much u^ed as copcluHing movements of ovjerture^^ 
suitatas, &c. 

Mixo-Lydian, (Greek.) The name of one of 
the niodes in tiie ancient music, called also hyppr^ 
dorian. fhe Mixo-Lydian mode was the most 
acute of the seven tP ^vbich Ptolemy reduced the 
jGreek music. 

Mobile. The namje given by the Greeks Jo Jhe 
two ujicidie chonls of each tetrachord, because they 
yaned ^^ith the genera, while the two extrenif 
chords, Mliicii were called stable^ never phange^ 
their |[pnr^ or pitch* 
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lVI6ciGANGA« (Spanish.) A musical iiitolude 
much used in Spain, and of tlte same species with 
tile Entremes: the only difierence between them 
being, that the Mociganga is more . fuUy fuHiished 
with music and dancing. See Entremea, 

MoDE^ A particular system, or coustitution of 
sounds, by which the octave is divided into certain 
intervals according to the genus* The doctrine of 
the ancients respecting modes is rendered somewhat 
obscure, by the difference among their auithors 
as to the deiinitions,. divisions, and names of tlieir 
modes*' ^ Some, place the specific vairiations of tones*, 
or modes, ia the mianner of division, or order of tlie 
concinuous parts ;^ and others merely in the different 
iensioQ of the wlmle : u e, as the whole series of notes 
are more acute or grave, or as tliey stand higher or 
lower in the great scale of sounds. While the an- 
cient music was confined within the narrow bounds 
pf the tetrachord,, the heptachord, and the octa? 
^hord, tliere were only three modes admitted, whose 
l^ndamentals were one tone distant from each other. 
The gravest of these was called the Dorian; the 
Fhrygian'was m the middle, and the acutest was the 
Lydian. In dividing each of. these tones into two 
intervals, place was given to two other modes, the 
Ionian and the iEolian ; the iirst of whicb was inr> 
serted between the Dorian and the Phrygian, and 
the second between the Phrygian and the Lydian. 
The system being at length extended both upward 
«id downward, neW modes were established, taking 
their denomination from the five first, by joining the 
preposition hyper (upon or above) for ihose added 
jat the acute extremity, and the preposition hypo 
(under) for those below : thus the Lydian mode was 
followed by the Hyper-Dorian, the Hyper-Ioui^U, 
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the Hyper-Pkrygiah, tlie Hyper-^olian/ and tfce 
Hyper*Lydi9D, in ascending : and the Dorian matk 
was succeeded by the Hypo-Lydian, Hypo-^oliao, 
tiypo-Phrygian, Hypo-Ionian, and the Hypo-Do- 
rian, in descending. The modems, however, only 
reckon two modes, the Major and the Minon The 
Major Mode is that division of the octave by which 
the intervals between the third and fourth, and 
seventh and eighth, become half tones, and all the 
other intervals whole tones. The Mmor Mode is 
that. division by which the intervals between the 
second and third, and fifth and sixtb,< become haUV 
tones, and all the others whole tones. Anpthtir dis* 
tinction also exists between the Major and Minor 
Modes: the Major Mode is the same both ascend*' 
ing and descending ; but the minor mode in ascend* 
ing sharpens the sixth and seventh, thereby remov- 
ing the half-tone from between the fifth and sixth to 
the seventh and eighth. - . 

MoDERATO. (Ital.) A word used a^ectively 
•to signify a time of a moderate degree of quickness. 

Modification. A term appfied to Ihat tem« 
perament of the sounds of instruments whose tones 
are fixed, which gives a greater degree of perfection 
to one key than another, and produces between 
them a characteristic difference, as in organs, harpi* 
sichords, and piano-fortes. 

Modulation. The art of conducting har*> 
mony, in composition, or extemporary performance^ 
through those keys and modes which have a due re» 
latibn to the fundamental, or original key. Though 
every ppece, as is well kiiown^. has Jts principal or 
governing key, yet, for the sake of contrast and 
relief, it is not only allowable but necessary to pass 
from )iey tp key^ and from mode lo mode; to ^ 
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•ume different sharps or flats, and le;id us through 
those transitions of tone and harmony which .inte- 
rest the feelings and delight the ear. But though iii 
grand compositions there is no quality of greater 
importance than that of a masterly modulation, it is 
not easy to lay down rules for its accomplishment.. 
Sometimes a gradual and almost insensible evolution 
of harmony is requisite to the composer's object; at 
other times a bold and sudden change can alone 
produce the necessary effect* 

MoLLE, Soft or SweeU A relative term used 
by the French, signifying a flat sound; that is, a 
sound which is half a tone, lower than the sound 
with which it is compared : as B flat, or B-^oIle, 
is a semitone beneath B natural, or B durum, iPbis 
term, as its sense intimates, is applied to the flat 
sounds on account of their supposed softness or 
sweetness in comparison with the effect of the natur 
ral and sharp tones. 

MoLTO. (Ital.) Very or Much. A word used 
in conjunction with some other, by way of augmen- 
tation ; as Motto Allegro^ very quick, Moltq Ad0r 
gio, very slow.. 

MoNAUJLOS. (Greek.) A kind of smgle flute, 
of ^igher antiquity than ,even the lyre, and said 
by some writers to have been invented in Egypt. 
The Egyptians called it Photinx, or crooked flute: 
its shape was crooked, and something like that of a 
bull's horn. 

,^ MONOCHOBD. (From the Greek.) An ancient 
instrument, or machine, so called because it is fur- 
jnished with only one string. Its use is to mea* 
tuHe and adjust the ratios of the intervals, which 
it effects by means of moveable bridges, calculated 
ta dmoie the chord at the pleasure of the specula* 
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tist. The Mofwchord appears to have beeu in 
constant use with the ancients, as the only mean 
of fornihig the ear to the accurate perception, and 
the' voice to the true intonation, of those minute and 
difficult intervals which were then practised in me-' 
lody. 

Monologue, A poem, song, or scene, written 
and composed for a single performer. 

Monotonous. An epithet applied to any instru-' 
ment which produces but one tone or note: as 
the drum, tlie tamborine, &c. 

MoRALlZATiONs. The name given to certain 
old, Scotch, puritanical songs. 

MoRENDO. (Ital.) A term indicating a style 
<>f performance in which the tones of the instruments 
are to be gradually softened or made to die away. 

MosTRA. An Index or direct. See the latter 
word. 

Motet. The name fornierly given to certam 
elaborate vocal compositions, consisting of several 
parts, and the subjects of which were generally 
sacred. The Latin psalms and hymns of the Ro- 
mish church are frequently (jailed Motets. 

MoTivo. (Ital.) The leading subject, or cha- 
racteristical and predominant passage, of an air. 
• MoTo, or Can Moto. (Ital.) A word applied 
adverbially to the manifier or style of performing any 
composition ; and signifying that it is to be sung or 
played with emphasis and agitation. 

MoTO CoNTRARio. (Ital.) An expression ap* 
plied to that progression of the different harmonic 
parts of a compositioii by which they move in oppo- 
site directions. 

Movement. The name given to any single 
ttraiD, or to any part of a composition compre- 
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Ii«nded voider Hie same measure^ or 6mis, When t» 
overture, concerto, song, or any other piece, changes 
its time and measure, either from one species to 
another, as from common time to triple, or vice 
versa ; or in the same species, as from triple-time. 
Adagio, to triple-time. Allegro, or the contrary; 
it is then said to change its movement: so that 
every composition consbts of as many movements as 
there are positive changes in the time, or measure. 

Mouth-Pi BCE. A little silver or brass appendage 
inserted at the end of the tube of a French-horn, 
or Trumpet, to receive the pressure of the lips io 
performance. >' 

MusARs. The name given to certain itinerant 
musicians who performed on tlie Musette, and were 
formerly very numerous in most countries of Europe. 
See Musette, 

Muse. The name originally given to the muz- 
de, or tube of the bagpipe. 

Muskttb. The name of an air generally writ* 
ten in common-time, and the charac-er of which is 
always soft and sweet. From the style of this air, 
dances were formerly invented of a similar cast, and 
which were also called Musettes. Musette was also 
the name formerly given to a small kind of bagpipe 
much used in most countries of Europe, the per* 
formers on which were called Musars. ' 

Music. A science which teaches tM proper- 
ties, dependencies, and relations of melodious sounds i 
or the art of producing harmony and melody by the 
due combination and arrangement of those sounds. 
This science, when employed in searclung the priQ- 
ciples of this combination and succession, and the 
causes of the pleasure we receive from them, bp^ 
comes very profound, and demands much patience^ 

p 
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sagacity^ and depth of thinking. It is generally^ 
supposed that the word Music is derived from Musa, 
liecause it is previously believed that the invention 
of this art is to be ^attributed to the Muses ; but 
Diodonts derives it from an Egyptian name, inti« 
mating that Music was first established as a science 
in Egypt after the deluge, and that the first idea of 
musical sound was received from that produced by 
the reeds growfng on the banks of the Nile by the 
wind blowing into them. Others again imagine, 
that the first ideas of music were received from thcf 
warbling of l^mls. However this may really have 
been, it appears at least equally rational to attribute 
its origin to mankind, since musical intonation, in 
the infancy of language, must often have been the 
natural result of passionate feeling, and since also 
we find that wherever there is speech there is song, 
' The ancient writers on this science differ greatly 
as to its object and extent. In general they give 
to it a much wider latitude than that wjiiich it ob- 
tains with us* * Under the name of Music they com« 
prehended not only the melodious union of voices 
and instruments, but also the dance, gesture, poe^ 
try, and even all the other sciences. Hermes de- 
fines Music to be the general knowledge of order ; 
which was also the doctrine of Plato, who taught 
that every thing in the universe was Music, 

Music; however, properly so called, only con- 
cerns the dne order and proportion of sounds; and 
fo divided mto two parts — the theoretical, and the 
practical. Theoretical Music comprehends the 
knowledge of harmony and modulation ; and the 
laws of that successive arrangement of sounds by 
vhich air, or melody, is produced. Practical Music 
js the ait of brioguig this knowledge and those lawy 
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into operation, by actually disposing of ih^ sounds, 
l>oth in combination and succession, so as to produce 
the desired effect ; and this is the art of composi* 
' tiou ; but practical Music may, in fact, b^ said to. 
extend still further, and to include not only the 
production of melodious and harmonious composi- 
tion, but also its performance ; and to such a faci- 
lity in execution, and nicety of expression, has this^ 
department of practical music arrived at the present 
. -day, that its professors, generally peaking,, bold a; 
truly respectable rank in the list of modern artists:* 
"and are highly, as, well as most deservedly, esteemed 
by all lovers and patrons. of musical taste and inge- 
nuity. 

Music A Ficta, or MusicaCohraia. (Lat.) The 
tianie given by Franchinus/and other musical writer»« 
to the first deviations from the old ecclesiastical 
modes, which were so rigidly couiiqed to the dia- 
ioiiic scale as to admit of no other semitones than 
those from £ to F, A to B fiat, and B natural to C» 
These three semitones contuiuedto be so religiously ^ 
4Kliiered to, that it vfzs not till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that Musica Ficta, or music in 
the transposed keys, as they are stiU frequently 
called, received a general: adoption. 

Musical. An epjihet applied to any thing ap. 
|)ertaining to, or concerning music; as a Music<d 
l>ictionary, a Hfusical Treatise^ 9i Musical Instru* 
tnent, a Musical Party, &c. 

Musician. One who understands the science 
of music, or who sings, or performs some instru* 
'inent, according to the rules of art.. There are 
•three kinds of Musicians : the speculative Musician^ 
•or musical author, properly so called, who contem«« 
ij^latesL and writes on the laws of i^ound pod b^r- 
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mbny; the practical theorisi, or coiB)k>8er» wli^ 
produces music written agreeable to those laws,; and' 
the performer, who, with his voice or instrun^ient^ 
executes the music when written. Dbthict a9 ar^ 
these provinces, Uiey are sometimes all embraiced 
by the same individual, and with a success which 
evinces the affinity between speculative knowle<lge» 
practical invention, and vocal or manual execution.. 

Music op the spheres. That harmony $i^ 
' posed by the ancients to result from the orderly mo^ 
tion of the heavenly bodies. 

Music Papeb. P^r for writing music on. See 
Ruled Paper. 

I Music-SELLEB. One who buys and sells music* 
Tlie occupation of a Music-^ller, since it has not 
only included the dealing in prinled music, but like« 
wise all kinds of musical instruments, has become an 
extensive, complex, and mysterious trade, and rer 
quires a capital, and a stock of information and ex-« 
perience, of which the Music-sellers of the last age 
could have no idea. 

MusuRGUs. <Lat.) A composer. SeeC&mpaeer^ 

Mutation. A term in the ancient Greek mo- 
sic, the definitions of which, as given by Bacchiuat, 
Aristides, Quintilian, and Martianus, are somewhat 
obscure ; but from which, however, we may collect 
that the Mutations of the Greeks were reducible to 
five principal kinds: First, a Mutation in the genus; 
as when the air passed from the diatonic. to the 
chromatic, or to the enharmonic^ and reciprocally* 
Secondly, in the system; as when the modulation 
united two di^oint tetrachords, or separated two 
conjoint. T^hirdly, in the mode; as in passing from 
the Dorian to the Phrygian, or to the Lydian, &c# 
and reciprocally. Pourthly, in the rythmsu ; as in 
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passing from qjuick to slow, or from one measure to 
anotfaen Fifthly, and lastly, in the melopieia, as in 
breaking from a solemn, serious, or magnificent strain, 
into a lively, gay, and animating air. 

Mute. A little utensil made of brass, box, or 
ivory, and so formed that it can be fixed in an erect 
position on the bridge of a violin, the tone of which 
it so deadens, or softens, that it can scarcely be 
beard in an adjoining room. 
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JiJ"ACAiRE. (French.) A kind of brazen drumj^ 
formerly much used in France and Italy. It is 
called in Italian, Nacara^ 

Nakokus. The na}ne of an instrument much 
used by the Egyptians in their Coptic churches, and 
in their religious processions ; and consisting of' two 
brass plates suspended by strings, aud struck tbge« 
ther by way of beating time. 

Natural. A word of various significations: 
sometimes applied to those airs, and modulations of 
harmopy, which move by smooth and easy transit 
tions, digressing but little, or gradually, from the 
original key: sometimes to the two keys, C* major 
and A minor, because the^ do not require either 
sharp or flat in the formation of their proper intirrr 
vals. This word is also used to signify that music^ 
or those musical sounds produced by natural organs, 
as the human voice, or the throats of birds, in con-' 
tradistinction to artificial music, or that performed 
on instruinents. Natural is likewise the name of ^ 
certain character used to contradict some sbaip oi; 

flat previously expressed, or understood* 
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NftANES.' One of the eight barbarous tclnid 
Used by the modera Gi<eeks in their eccledastical 
music. The intonations of the eight church modes 
ixe sung to this and the other* deven words. 

Nebel, or Nebel Nassor. (Hebrew.) The name 
given by the ancient Jews to their ten-stringed harp« 
as that of which David speaks in the Psalms. 

Neck. That part of a violin, guitar, &c. ex- 
tending from the hea^d to the body, and on which 
the finger-board is fixed. 

Nbtu. The name given by the ancient Greeks 
to the fourth^ or most acute chord, of each of the 
three teirachords which followed the. ^o first, or 
deepest. 

Nete Dirzeugmenon. (Greek.) In the an* 
cient music, the final, or highest sound of the 
fourth tetrachordy and the first, or gravest of the 
iifth. 

Nets HYPEEBOLiBON. The last sound of the 
Jkyperbolneon, or highest tetrachord, and of the 
yreat system, or diagram, of the ancient Greeks. 

Nete Synemmenon. (Greek.) Tl^e name by 
which the ancients distinguished the fourth, or most 
acute sound of the third tetrachord, when conjoint 
with thje second. 

VtXiMm. (Lat.) A term applied by the old 
musicians to divinons upon a single vowel at the end 
of a psalm or anthem, as a recapitulation of the 
whole melody. 

Ninth. An interval containing an octave and a 
tone. Also the name given to the chord consisting 
of the common chords with the eightli advanced 
onc^ note. 

' Noels. Certain canticles, or songs of joy, for- 
merly sung at Christmas in the country churches in 
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tVance. The name is derived from the I^tio word 
nataliz, and alludes to the nativiiift 

Ngenta. The name given by the aucieots to 
their dirge, or funeral song. 

NoiEE. (French.) A crotchet. See that word. 
' NoMES. (Greek.) Certain airs in the ancient 
Inttsic sung to Cybele, the mother of the gods, to 
Bacchus, to Pan, and other divinities. The name 
of Nome was also given to every air, the composi- 
tion of which was regulated by certain determined 
apd inviolable rules. There were two<part Names, 
which were sung in two modes : also Names in three 
parts, sung in three modes, viz. the Doric, Phry« 
gian, and Lydian. 

NoMiON. The appellation given by the Greeks 
to a kind of love-song. 

NoMODiCTAi. (Lat.) The appellation given by 
the ancient Romans to the umpires at their sacred 
games and musical contests. 

NoN. An Italian negative, generally joined with 
the word troppo, very, or much : as Nan troppQ 
allegro, not too quick, not very quick. 

NoN Tanto, (Hal.) An expression of mode* 
ration; iis ^Allegro non tanto, not too quick. 

NoNUPLA. The appellation given to a quick 
species of time, consisting of nine crotchets, or nitie 
quavers in a bar, and the beating of which i% per- 
formed by two ^lls and one elevation of the hand. 

Notation. The manner of expressing, or re- 
presenting by characters, all the different sounds 
used in music. The ancient Notation was very dif- 
ferent from that of the modems. The Greeks em- 
ployed for this purpose the letters of their alphabet, 
sometimes placing them erect, and sometimes lu- 
verting, mutilatiogy and compounding them in va« 
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rioAs manners^ so as to represent by fkem all tbe 
different tones or chords used in their system. By^ 
a treatise of Al vpius^ professedly written to explain 
the Greek characters, we find that they amounted 
to no less a number than 1240« These were, how- 
ever, rejected afterwards by the Latins, who intro* 
duced letters from their own alphabet. A, B, C, P, 
E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, fifteen in 
number, and by which they expressed the sounds 
contained in the bisdiapason. For the great im« 
provement upon this Notation^ which at length took 
place, and which is in part adopted at the present 
day, we are indebted to St. Gregory, the first pope 
of that name, who reflecting that in the bisdiapason, 
the sounds after Licbanos Meson, or the middle 
tone, were but a repetition of those which preceded| 
0nd that every septenary in progression was precisely 
the same, reduced the number of letters to sevep^ 
viz. A, B, C, D, E, F, G: but to distinguish the 
second septenary from the first, the second was de« 
noted by the small, and not the capital, Roman 
letters; and when it became necessary to extend th^ 
system farther, the small letters were doubled thus, 
aa, bb, cc,,dd, ee, ii^ gg. The stave, consisting 
9f a variable number of parallel lines, the applica- 
tion of which soine attribute to Guido, was after* 
wards introduced ; and this was again meant to be 
improved upon by the adoption of small points^ 
commas, accents, and certain little oblique strokes, 
occasionally interspersed iti the stai^e, while also two 
colours, yellow and red, were used ; a yellow line 
signifying the letter or note C, and a red line de* 
noting that of F. Two methods of notation long 
after employed for the viol and other stringed in-* 
struoients, which were distinguished by the terms 
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Lyra-way and Gamut-way; with tbii exception^ thit 
the literal notation for the lute is constantly called 
the'Tablature ; concerning which, as also the nota^ 
Hon by letters in general, it may be observed, that 
they are. a very inartificial practice, as was also th^ 
6ld method of Notation for the flute and flageolet 
bv dots. 

Notes. Characters which by their various forms, 
and situations on the staves, indicate the duration^ 
as well as the gravity or acuteness, of the several 
sounds of a composition. 

NoTHUS. An epithet applied by the ancient 
(Greeks to the tiyper-^oUan and Hyper-Phrygian 
modes. 

NuNNiA. The name given by the Greeks to % 
^ng peculiar to the nurses. 
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jQ^ This capital letter, forming a circle or double 
C, was used by the ancients as the sign of 
triple-time; from tlie idea that the ternary, or 
number three, being the most perfect of all numr 
bers, was the most properly expressed by a circ;le» 
the most perfect of all figures. The imperfect, or 
common-rtime, was designated by a C, or semir 
circle. . 

Obligato. (Ital.) A word applied to thos^ 
parte in a composition which are mdispensable to its 
just pierformance. 

Oblique Motion. That motiosn of the parts 
of a composition in which one voice or ini>trumeqt 
repeat's the same note, while sinother, by ascending 
pr desi'^endrng, recedes from or f^pprpaches it. 
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Oboe. (Ital.) A Hautboy* See tbat word. 

Octachord. An instrument^ or system, com- 
prising eight sounds, or seven degrees. The OciO' 
chord, or lyre, of Pythagoras, comprehended the 
two disjunct tetrachords expressed by the letters £^ 
F, G, A, B, C, D, E. 

OcTAVB, or Sra. An interval containing seven 
degrees, or twelve semitones^ and which is the first 
of the consonances in the order of generation. The 
most simple perception that we ^an have of two 
sounds is that of unisons, which, resulting from 
equal vibrations, are as one to one ; the next to thi^ 
in simplicity is the Octave, which is in double com« 
putation, as one to two. The harmonies of these 
flouuds have a perfect agreement, which distinguishes 
them from any other interval, and contributes to 
give them tliat unisonous effect which induces the 
common ear to confound them, and take them in? 
differently one for the other. This interval is called 
an Octave ; becai^ moving diatonically from one 
term to the other, we produce eight different sounds. 
The Octave comprehends all the primitive and ori«^ 
ginal sounds ; so tbat having established a system, 
or series of sounds in the extent of an octave, we 
can only prolong that series by repeating the same 
order in a second octane, and again in a third, and 
iM> on, in all which we shall -not find any sound that 
is not the replicatie of some sound in the adjoining 
octave. 

Tlie complete fand rigorous system of the octave 
Requires three major tones, two minor, and two ma<* 
jor semitones. The temperated system is of five 
equal tones, and two semitones, forming together 
seven diatonic degrees. 

OcTAviNA. The name of an old stringed in* 
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.Mniment resembling a spinet, comprehending about 
tliree octaves in compass, and tuned an octave higher 
than the spinet and harpsichord. 

Ode. a i&reek word signifying an air or song^ 
The Ode, which is of ancient invention, consists of 
unequal verses, distinguished into stanzas, or strophes. 
The Odes of the ancient Greeks preserved a regular 
return of the same kind of verse, and a similar quan- 
tity of s^^llables in the analogous parts of the versesc 
an uniformity nqt observed by modern poets, and 
which, to use the. words of a learned writer, ** makes 
every stanza a different song/' 

The ancient Odes were, generally in honour of the 
gods, as are many of those of Pindar and Horace. 
Originally the Ode had but one stanza or strophe ; 
but it was afterwards divided into three parts» 
8tf opbe, antistrophe, and epode. This kind of l^^ric 
poetry, as now written, and generally set to music, 
forms an exalted species of jsong, and seems- to rank 
1>etween the sublime solemnity of the oratorio and 
the florid delicacy of the serious opera. 

Odeum. The name given by the Greeks to the 
practising music-room in which they rehearsed their 
;D3usic previous to its public performance. Eccle- 
siastical writers sometimes call also the choir of a 
church the odeum. 

Odicum. The name given by the ancient Greeks 
to that part of practical music which concerned 
vocal performance. Of this they had three kinds : 
that sung by a single voice, that performed by a 
plurality of voices in unison, and that sung in oc- 
taves. 

OffebtOrio. The old name for a motet, or 
sacred composition for three, four, five, or more 
voices. 
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Offertorium. (Lat.) Tlie Offertmium, iye 
Offertory t is the anlhem sung while the people are 
making their ofTering. Some writers assert, that 
anciently the Offertory consisted of an entire psaloi; 
others say, that the singers, watching the pope, or 
presiding priest, took from him the sign for coiir 
eluding their vociferation. 

Omnes. (Lat.) All, or All together. A word 
sometimes used in the old music instead of tuttu 
See Tuttu 

Ondbggiare, or Ondeggiare la mano. (Ital.) 
An expression signifying that the hatid, when rabed 
in* beating time,* is to be waved in the air, by way 
of marking the last part of the measure. 

Ongleur. The name formerly given tp per<p 
formers on the L^re, Cythara, Harp, Lute, and. 
Guitar. Supposed to be derived from the French 
word Ongle, a nail, because those instruments have 
always been played with the nails and ends of the 
fingers* 

Open^ An epithet applied to the string of a 
Violin, guitar, &c. when not comtpressed with the 
finger: i.e. when it produces the very note to which 
it is tuned. The note so produced is called an open 
note. 

Op£RA« a musical drama, consisting of airs, re* 
citatives, chorusfes, &c. enriched with magnificent 
ifcenery, machinery, and other decorations, and re* 
presenting some passionate action. 

Respecting the origin of the opera, writers are much 
divided. Some say that we owe its invention to the 
Venetians, from whom it passed to tlie^Freneb, and 
RjFterwards from France to England. Father Menes^ 
trier informs us, that it' sprung out of the remains 
of the, dramatic music formerly used in the church. 
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Slid that the ttaliaiis first brought it upon the stage 
about the vear 1480. But, notwithstanding these 
a^rtions^ it is miich insisted on that the Opera wa< 
invented by Ottavio Rinpchmi, a native of Florence, 
about the year 16OO ; an opinion strongly counte- 
nanced by the author's dedication of lib Eurydice td 
Mary de Medicis, consdrt of Hem-y the Fourth of 
France ; in which he says^ he had written it ** merely 
to make a trial of the power of vocal music. in that 
form." The structure of the operatical drama, was, 
however, very different at that early period from 
the representation which now bears the same deno* 
mination. No accompaniment of a whole orches- 
tra was then required. The airs performed by the 
several singers were sustained by instruments of va- 
rious kinds, assigned to each chaiacter respectively 
in the dramatic personse, the names of which we 
' iind placed against those of the characters in the 
printed copies, and the whole was miich less regular 
and dramatic than at present. At the be^nning of 
the seventeenth century, an opera was established at 
Venice,' upon the model of which one was also in- 
stituted ^t Paris about the year 166O. Soon after 
this time, a taste fbr this species ef drama took place 
fai London, and old plays were wrought into the 
form of operas, and represented at the theatre in 
lincolnVInn-Fields. Other imperfect imitations of 
the Italian opera took place from time to time, in all 
which the words were English though the music wad 
Italian. At length a regular Italian opera was esta- 
blished at the theatre in the Haymarket, under 
the denomination of the Royal Academy of Music, 
which, after a continuance of nine years, broke up. 
The <i|perii was, however, afterwards, resumed, and 
liai maintained itself as an elegant and fascinating 
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species of etitertainmeot to all the lovers of fine 
dancing and exquisite music* And the English 
aperat which owes its existence to that of the Ita- 
liansi has long proved an attractive vehicle of hu- 
mour and sentiment, a^d served to display to great 
advantage the talents of our best composers and 
vocal performers^ 

The word Opera is also applied by the Italians^ 
and by other nations in imitation of them, to any 
musical work ; and is used by composers in conjunc-^ 
tion with the ordinal numbers, to distinguish their 
different publications: 9iS Opera prtmag First work; 
Opera tertia, third work, &c* 

Operatic AL. An epithet formed from the word 
cperag and applied generally to dramatic musk. See 
Opera. 

. Operetta. (Ital.) The duninutive of opera* 
A little opera. 

Obatoriai*. An epithet derived from the word 
Oratorio, and consequently applicable to that spe- 
cies of composition. See Oratorio. 

Oratorio. A species of musical drama con-> 
listing of airsi recitatives* duets, trios, choruses^ 
^c. originally an imitation of the serious opera, but 
the sui^ect of which is generally taken 'fKom scrip* 
taral story» and can onlv be duly treated by music 
t>f the sublimest style. The Oratorio^ which derives 
its name from the Italian verb orare, to pray, was ori- 
ginallv an improvement upon those Laudi Spiritual!, or 
sacred songs and dialogues, which were sung by tlie 
priests, &c. in the oratory,^ or place of prayer* Saa 
Filippb Neri, a Florentine, is supposed to have first 
introduced this species of musical drama about the 
year 1585,, or at least those vocal dialogues from 
irhich it iMid its immediate birtb. - . .. . 
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Oratorios, however, properly so called, were not 
produced till towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The persons at first were sometimes ideal^ 
sometimes para|>olica], and sojuetimes, as at present, 
taken from sacred history : but this species of drama 
. soon assumed a more |:^gular form, and Oratorios 
beca^ne great favourites' in Italy^ where they were 
constantly performed in Lent, and have since given 
birth to some of th^ noblest and most ^elaborate com-» 
positions of the really great masters of that and 
other countries^ The first Oratorios performed i|i 
England were those prodi^ed by Mr. Handel, with 
the excellence of which the English public are well 
acquainted. Since that great master, Mr. Smithy ^ 
Mr. Stanley, Pr, Ariie^ Dr. Worgan, and Dr. Ar* 
nold, have tried their powers in this higher walk of 
composition : but tbou<gh some of their respective 
productions possessed a degree of merit highly ho- . 
nourable to British talent, yet so ipade<}uately wer^ 
they encouraged^ tjiajt from about t^e year 1771* 
DO new work of thie kijnd appeared for near thirty 
years, i- e, till the spring of 1 799, when the Pro^ 
phecy^ a sacred Oratorio, coniposed by the author 
of this Dictionary^ was performed, for the ^sttime, 
at the Theatre- Royal, Hayinarket. 
• Orcjhestra. This liame was applied by the 
aficient Greeks to a Cjertain circular part of the thea- 
' tre where the daiures were performed. At Rome the 
Orchestra was separated from the parts occupied by 
th^ pcrfoiraers, and fur^iished with seats, appro- 
priated to the senators, magistrates, vestals and 
other persons of distinction. At present we under- 
stand by the word Orchestra, that enclosed part of 
the theatre betwj?en the audience and the curtain, in 
fvliich ^he instrumental performers sit. We, bow^ 
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«ver» sometimes transfer the word from the place to 
the performers themselves : as when we say " that 
theatre lias a well-appointed^ or a powerful' or* 
ehestra," 

Orchestral. An epithet given to music in- 
tended for the orchestra. 

Ordinario. (Itah) Usual. An epithet appli- 
cable to time: as Tempo Ordinario; in the usual 
time* 

Organ. A wind instrument blown by bellows, 
and containing numerous pipes of various kinds and 
dimensions, and of multifarious tones and powers* 
Of all musical instruments this is the most proper 
for the sacred purpose to which it is most generally 
applied in all countries wherever it has been intro- 
duced. Its structure is lofty, elegant, and majestic ; 
and its solemnity, grandeur, and rich volume of 
tone, have justly obtamed it an acknowledged pn^ 
eminence over every other instrument. 

An OrgaUy when complete, is of threefold con- 
struction, and fumbhed with three sets of keys: 
one for what is called the Great Organ, and which 
is the middle set ; a second (or lower set) for the 
Ckoir Organ ; and a third (or upper set) for the 
sweU. In the Great Organ, the principal stop$ 
are the two diapasons, the principal, the twelfth^ 
ihejifteenth, the sesquialira, the mixture ot furnt* 
ture, the trumpet, the clarion, and the cornetm 
The Choir Organ usually contains the stopt diapa-^ 
son, the dulciana, the principal, the Jlute, the 
twelfth, the bassoon, antl tlie vox humane. The 
Swell comprises the two diapasons, the principal, 
the hautboy, trumpet, and comet. Besides the Comn 
plete Organ, there are other Organs of lessqr sizes, 
and more limited powers, adapted to church, chapel. 



and ckamter «9e« There is afeo the Asrhel or 
flat^ OB(rAN» cofisisting of a niavcaUe taming 
cyliikler called . a barrel^ on which, by means of 
wire$> pins, and staples^ are set the tunes it is in- 
tended to perform. These pins and staples, by the 
revolution ^of the barrel, act upon the keys within^ 
and, give admission to the wind from I he bellows to 
the pipes. Tiie Barrel Organ is generally port« 
^ble, and so contrived that the same action of thn 
band which turns the barrel, su^qplies the wmd» by 
giving motion to the bellows. 
• Ti^e invention Of the Organ^ which is attributed 
to the Greeks, is very ancients From a passage in 
Cassiodorus, who lived about 528 years after Christy 
we learn that it was> an instrument of the highest 
estimation in his time.. It, however, appears that 
the use of it afterwards declined for a while. 

It has been a subject of debate at what time the 
use of Organs was first introduced into the church. 
Some writers say, that they were first applied to 
sacred use in the time of Pope Vitaliaii, about the 
year 660 ; others that they were not employed in the 
church till the ninth, century* A learned author^ 
has, however, shewn that neither of these dates 
can be just; and Thomas Aquinas expressly says^ 
that in his time (about the year 1250) the church 
did not use musical instruments ; and Bingham says, 
that Marinus Sauntus, who liv^ aboi^t the year 
}29Qt first introduced the nse of them into churches. 
9ut if we may give credit to the testimony of Ger- 
vas, the monk of Canterbury, who flourished at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, organs were- 
introduced more than one hundred years before his ' 
time. Bede, who died in 735, says nothing of the . 
use of organs, or other musical instrument^ in our 
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riiiiidM or coiiteiilsy though he. minutely describes 
:tlie manner id wliicb the p^auns and hynmi mrere snogt 
jet MabilloD and Miintori inform m9, that tfrgamf, 
daring the tenth centuiy, biecaqie coinmod in Italy 
and G^nnaiiy» as well m in Eogkand f and that 
aibout the same tune, they baH 9dio]ssjoii kito tho 
«onve|it» lliroo^iotit Europe^ 

Obganakzi* Andent organists who performed 
on the hydranlio organ: said to have been so caUed 
Ito«i the word crgantmf 9ppli^ to a certain part 
of thatlnstnimentr 

OBGAN/fiELLOVSr A well fcnown pneumatic 
machine attached to an orji^n, and the oftce of 
which is to supply tlie pipes with wind, 'the ge« 
neral fault in the bellows of organs is t)ieir want of 
capacity, which renders it laborious to the bhmer 
to keep the chest full, and rendi^rs the iustrumfnt 
hable to continual exhaustion when perforfned ob ii^ 
^ foil chords* 

Obgan-Buxlbbr. An artist whose profession ' 
is to coinstruct, and to tune and repair organs. An 
organ-'builder, besides possessing a nice, accurate, 
9iid cultivated ear, and a sound judgment in th# 
vibratory ijualities of wood and metal, ought to be 
acquainted with pneumatics, generally versed in 
prai^tLcai mechanics, and so for informed in plain 
counter|Toint and the simple elements of miwicpl 
composition, as, ia, some degree, to be capable of 
trying the difiereut stops and combinations of hia - 
own in$trttmeut8,and ofdecidingforhimsetf optfiehr 
effects in performance. 

Organ St^p. An expression applied to any 
r vllection of pipes coming under one general name : 
u.^ when we ^y *' the dukkna $tcp is sweet, the 
trumpet stop is power&l, Ac/ 
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OltGAi^lC. The epith«t applied by the ancients 
to that part of practical music which concerned in- 
^ ftrunvental performance. The organic comprehended 
three Hinds of instruments : viz. wind iustraments, 
as the trumpet, bom, flute, &c. ; stringed instra- 
inentSy as the lute, lyre, &c ,* and pulsatile instra« 
nients, or those w)iicli ^are performed by beating, at 
the drum, drc. 

Organist. Th^ term Organvft may, in strict* 
ness of speech, be applied to any masterly performer 
oo the organ, but in its common acceptation signi* 
fies a profes^>r of music who holds the office of 
,&r'ganist to some cathedral, parochial church, or 
chapel, or is the deputy of a person so appointed. 

OBGANi3TSf The old name gives to those IUh 
9iish priests who organized^ or sung in parts. 

0|t6ANi;$T8 0P,THE HaLlelujah. An appel-* 
lation given about the year 1200 to ci^rtain priest?, 
or clerks, who assisted in the performance of the 
isiass. There were generally four of them. They 
sung in parts, L e. they organised the melody ; par- 
ticularly that applied to the word Hallelujah, \>y 
adding to it other parts, and thence were called 
Organists of the Hallelujah. 

Okganizare. To organise, to sing in parts* 
See Org/inists of the HallelvQoh. 

OkGANi zed-Piano* Forte. An instrument of 

snodem invention, consbting of an organ and piano- 

* forte, so conjoined that the same set of keys serve 

' for both ; or for either singly, at the pleasure qf the 

performer. . 

Organizing. Singiifg in parts. See Organists 
, i^the HaUeligah. ^ 

^ Oboan-Kbts. Those moveable^ projecting levers. 
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in tbe front of an organ, placed and fitted to re- 
ceive the fingers of the performer : and wbicli, by 
a connected movement with the valves, or pallets, 
admit or exclude the wind from the pipes. When a 
single key of an organ is pressed down, all those 
pipes are heard which are permitted by that key,^ 
and the stops then out, to receive the wind. 

Organ-MusiCv Concertos, voluntaries, pre^ 
llides, services, anthems, chants, psalms» hymns, 
and whatever is either expressly composed for the 
organ, or the performance of which requires the ac< 
companinient of that instrument. 

O&GANo. (Ital.) The word Organo is found 
in the scores of Oratorio choruses, instrumental an* 
thenis, &c. at the beginning of that stave designed 
for the OrgaUf and the execution of the thorough- 

Organo PiccioLo. (ItaL) A small, orcham* 
)»ex organ. See Organ* 

Organorum INTABULATURJE. The general 
name formerly given to' voluntaries, preludes, and 
all compositions for the organ. 

Organum. Tbe art of descant, or double sing- 
ing. An old mode of unging in two parts, generally 
in thirds, and first suggested by the organ, from the 
facility that instrument afibrds of sounding two 
or itiorei notes at once. This word was also applied 
.by the ancients to. a brazen vessel which formed a 
principal part in the hydraulic organ, out of which 
the air, j^essed by the incumbent water, was forced 
into the tibiae, or pipes. 

Organ-'Pifss. The square and cylindrical 
tubes in an organ, from which proceed the various 
sounds of that noble and complicated instruuieiit« 
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The square pipes are always made of wood^ the 
round ones of metal, consisting of a compound of 
lead and grain tin. 

Or f sous* The name of one of the ten notes 
iised in the middle ages. 

Orthian. (Greek.) The epithet applied by 
the ancients to a dactylic nome, or ^ug, said to be 
invented by the Phrygian Olympus. Herotodus tells 
us, that it was the Orthian nome that Arian sung 
when thrown into the sea. 

OssERVANZA. (Ital.) A word implying that 
the movement at the beginning of which it is writ- 
teuy is to be performed with scrufSulous exactness : 
without adding to, or dimini^iog any of the pas^ 
sages, or parts. 

Ottava, or 8i;tf. (Ital.) An octave, or inter- 
val of seven diatonic degrees. See Octave. 

Ottupla. (Ital.) An expression implying coni» 
mon-time, or a measure of four times ; marked with 
a C, or semicircle, placed at the beginning of the 
stave of the movement. Such a movement is said to 
be in Ottupla time. 

Overture. The introductory symphony to an 
oratorio, opera, &c. and generally consisting of 
three or four different movements.' The Overture is 
chiefly distmguished from the sonata, by consisting 
of less artificial melody, bolder masses of harmony^ 
and stronger lights and shades. 

OxiPYCNi. The name given by the ancient 
Greeks to high sounds in general, but more parti* 
cutarly to the highest of any three notes that at« 
to one another, as C to C sharp, and C sharp to D 
natural. The lowest were callcKl the Baripycni, and 
.those in the middle^ Mesopycni, 
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P^ This letter, by abbreviation, signifies pianef 
See that word. 

F^Aif. A soDj^ of victory, sung by the aiicieu^ 
Greeks in honour of thp gods, bi|t chiefly of Mars 
and Apollo, Also the name of a certain foot in 
poetry proper to the PiEAN. Quintilian derives the 
word from the propier name of Pa;au, a physician, 
to vyliom he attributes the invention of this specie^ 
of hymn ; but Plutarc^ gives the bopour of its ori- 
i;in to Thalelas, 

Panarmonion.. (Greek.) A wind instrument 
used by the ancient Greeks^ whici^ as far as we are 
able to collect from PlUo, and the Commentaries 
of Proclus on that illustrious author, consisted of 
an assemblage of pipes, and resembled in some de- 
gree the nipdfsrn organ. It is particularly worthy 
of notice, that i^vei^ bole of these pipes, of imitttw 
tions of pipesp as Iroclus expressly calls theiu, wais 
capable of emitting three difierjent sounds^ and ip 
{K)me circumstances tnorp than three. It follows that 
they niju^t Jiave been of a construction utterly un« 
knowu to modern instrumentrmakers, as it was to 
Ihos^ pf the time of the learned coipmeptatt>r^ w]rp 
flourished in the fifth century^ 

P^NpiSAN. An epilhet form^ed from Rename 
of Pan, and applied to any music adapted for pef- 
fprinapce by the Fiaiuia P(fnis, or Pipes of Pan. 

pANpoRAN. An ancient stringed instmnient re- 
sembling a lute, and the strings of which ar^ of 
brass. IX^frets are of copper, like those of the Cis- 
trum; its back is like that of a guitar^ and t)]^ riitis 
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if its table^ like those of its ribs^ aire eut int6 n^ua^ 

circles. 

Pantomime. (From the Greek.) A species 
of musical entertaiiuiient^ so called because it is all 
mimic. Tbere is no scenic exhibition the mosic of 
\vbich requires a greater variety aj:\d liveliuess of 
fancy tbau that of the Pantomime. The scene' may 
be perpetually changing^ the , bustle and business 
sttstaiuedy and the agility of tlie motley hero fully 
employed ; but how insipid will be the effect if the 
music be not equally agile and diversified^ the ima-« 
gination of the composer as active as the movements 
of the machinist I If be do not in every instance, 
every minutiae, acconlttK>date himself to the varying^ 
spectacle, impart a borrowed life to the action, an(^ 
Working at. the unconscious hearts of the spectators^ 
give a momentary reality^o the dulusioul To do 
this is the businesss of the musician ; and the reader, 
by reflecting on the difficulty of the task, will know 
how to appreciate good Pantomimic Music, 

. Para. (Greek.) A conjunctive word signify-^ 
ing near : as Paramese^ near the middle chord, or 
string. See Paramese. 

. Pakadiazbuxis. (Greek.) The name given 
by the * ancients to an interval between two totra-> 
chords consisting of one tone# The disjunction of 
the tetrachord synemmenon and the tetrachord dia* 
^eugmeuun, was of this description* 
. Param£S£< (Greek.) The name ap{ilied hf 
the ancients to the second sound of the second oc** 
fave, because next in degree to tbe middle sound of 
their great system, or diagram^ The Pardmese cor-, 
responded with our 6 above the fifth line in the bass. 

Paranetb Diazbugmenon. (Greek.) The, 
name by which the ancients distinguished tlMi third 
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^ringoftbe fourth tetrachord, the ioiie of which 
was equivalent to our D under the first line in tiie 
tteble c!itf. 

Param£TB Hyperboljeon. (Greek.) The 
name given by th^ ancients to the penultima of the 
supreme, or fifth tetrachord. This sound corres- 
|[^onded with our treble cliff note on the .second line. 

Paranete Stnemmenon. (Greek./ The ap- 

KUation given by the ancients to the penultima, pr 
it sound but one, of the third tetrachord. This 
soiuid corresponded with our C oh the first ledger 
Kne in the bass. 

PARAPHONIA. (iGrreek.) A word which with the 
Ancients was in some degree synouimous with har« 
Hiony. The ParaphoHia was tiut consonance re- 
sulting from sounds really difierent, as the fifth and 
the fourth (the only harmony admitted in the Greek 
music), but which excluded the unison, called A«- 
Pio^im^f aud the octave called antiphany. 

Paraphomoi. (Greek.) Certain combinationa 
in the ancient music^ which were neither concords 
nor discords, but between both. The modems have 
no sbunds that come under this predicament. 

PabAtripRmata. The name given bythe an- 
oents to the side apertures of their fitites. 

Parhyp ATE Meson. (Greek.) Next the mH- 
ikn llie name given by the ancients to the second 
sound of their second tetrachord, because it was 
next in degree to that sound which formed the ffie- 
«0ii, cfr^middle sound, of the two first tetrachords. 

Parochial-Duty; The signification of this 
expression includes the accompaniment of a con* 
gr^gatioh hi the psalms, and the performance of vo* 
luntaries. ^et Organist , and FoluntarieM. 

Part. The name ofeachpfthe melodies of ftof 
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Inirttioiiic composition, and wbi^b, when performed 
in union, form its harmony. Four is the fewest num-' 
ber of parts witi* which the chords necessary to ela- 
Imrate harnfony can be completely filled* 

At tbie first introduction of counterpoint there 
were only two parts, one of which was called tenor^ 
^md the other descant. At lei^gth a third was added 
called triplum, and afterwards a fourth called qua-' 
druplum. There are instrumental parts : as Organ 
Part, Violin Part, Violoncelio Part, &c. and the 
paper or book on which is separately written the 
particular melody appropriated to any single per- 
- former, or set of performers of tlie same melody, is 
called a Part. In concert, every perfonuer, ex- 
cept the com|)oser, or conductor, who generally 
uses the scare, sings or plays from his single Part. 

Parthenia. (Greek.) Songs by a chorus of 
. virgins at festivals. . ^ 

Parypatb Hypaton. (Greek.) Next the 
frincipaL The appe]lat;ion applied by the ancients 
to the second note of their lowest tetrachord, be- 
cause it followed the. first, or principal. This note 
corresponded with our € on the second space in the 
bass. 

Passacaolio. (Ital.) A kind of chacone, but 
somewhat graver and more delicate than thiit air. 
See Passacaille. 

Passacaille. (French.) A kind of chacone 
of a tender and slow movement. It is generally writ- 
ten, in three crotchets, and begins with the third. 
There are, however, Passacailles in common-tim« 
beginning with the full bar, tliough they are very 
rare. 

Passaqe* Any phrase, or short portion of an 
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^air, or other composition. Every member of a sfraai 
cr movement is a passage. 

Passaggio. (Ital.) A succession of sounds s» 
connected in their melody and expression, as te- 
form a member or phrase in the composition^ See 
Passage. 

Passepied. (French .) A movement written m 
three crotchets, or three quavers, in a bar ;. mucb 
resembling a minuet, but of a somewhat more lively 
character. 

PassinG-notje. a note introduced between 
two others for the purpose of softening a distance^ 
or melodizing a passage ; and which note is not caU 
culated in the harmony. 

FASsiNd-NOTKS. Those notes in the melody^ 
bass, or other parts of a composition, which do not 
represent the sounds of the chord or harmony, 
but which are only introduced for the purpose of 
ornamenting and enriching the effect. 

Passing-shake. A short trill, made en pa»A 
sant, in flowing passages of quavers or semiquavess, 
without breaking the time, or interrupting iiie na* 
tural course of the melody. 

PASSTON-MUSid. The music composed in Italyi 
and other Roman-catholic countries expressly for 
Passion-week. 

Pastoral. A musical drama, the- personages • 
and scenery of which are chiefly rural.- This spe- 
cies of the drama, which formed one of the earliest 
attempts in musical representation^ and the proper 
characteristics of which are sweetness and simplicity, 
has in all ages been heard with 4^1ight, and has 
given exercise to the finest poetical and musical ta^ 
1 lents of the civilised nations of Europe. A Patiifr§l 
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is ako any lyrical production, the subject of wliicli 
is taken from rural life ; and the Italians give tiie 
same name to an instrumental composition written 
in the pastoral style. . . 

- PAsi;iccio. (Ital.) An opera« the music of 
which is not the uniform production of one master, 
■but selected from a variety of. composers. This' 
species of dramatic music, in which the words are 
written to the melodies, instead of the melodies 
being composed to. tiie words, has long been adopted 
both ui Italy and England, but rarely with that 
propriety and force of effect derived from the origi- 
sial efforts of musical genius aiid feeling. 
. Pastorale. (ItaK) An epithet applied to soft 
rural movements, generally written in twelve qua- 
vers, and nioving by alternate crotchets and quavers, 
like tlie Siciliano, 

Pause. A mark, or character, consisting of a 
curvje drawn over a dot; and signifying ihat the 
note, or the rest^ ovier which it is placed is to be 
^continued beyond the regular time. The exact 
itngth of Ihe pause is not dictated by any stated 
vale, but left to the judgment, taste, and feeling of 
4he performer^ who sometimes is licensed by the 
l¥ords Adiibititm, to introduce whatever extempore 
^embclltshments his Imagination may suggest. 

pAVANE* The air of an old French dance so 
tmmed from the Latin word Pavo, a peacock, be- 
jcause the ,figurants fonued, looking round at eacb 
other, a t4iils or train. The men for this purpose 
•made use of their caps and swords. 

Pedaljs/ (Ital.) An epithet applied to a fixed 
i)r station^iry bass^ during which the superior parts 
«volve through various independent harmonies. ' 

PsDAXi'i^oTB. A hoidmg-note, durinj; wbicb 

1^2 
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the hstrmony formed l>v iiie otber parts of the com* 
position is allowed to proct^ed independeptly^ 

Pentachord. (Greek.) Tbis word,^a{uo»g the 
.ancients, sometimes signified an instrmnent cour 
taining iive strings, and, sometimes an order, or sysr 
ten), of five sounds. 

Pentatonon. (Greek.) The caine of tiiat 
interval in the ancient music which was the sam« 
Yfiih our superfluoiis sixth, coBsisting of four tones, 
a major semitone, and a minor :• hence it receives 
the name of Pentalonon, or five tones. 

Per Biscantum. (Lat.) An egression by 
vvhich the eld ^ecclesiastical musicians signified thit 
composition and performance of music in two parts* 

Perdendosj, or Ptrdmdoy An Itaiian comr 
pound, signifying that the passage over which it is 
written is to be p|?rformed in a time giadually do- 
creasing to the last note, and with a tone insensibly 
sinking. on tlie car till entirely lost.' 

Perfect. A word variously uitderstood by 
musicians, When conjoined with the term chord, 
it implies a concord which comprehends all the coor 
sonjahces. When applied to cadence^ it signifies 
that close in which the dcminanty pr fifth, falls to 
ihe Jlnai, or key-note. A Perfect consonance is a 
just and determined interval, as the octave, fifth^ 
or fourth; and with the old masters Per/ifc^ 7t>?te, 
or measure, was that which consisted of a ternary 
number, and which was called Perfect^ in contrdr 
distinction to the imperfect, or binary measure. 

Performer. A practical vocal or instrumeutal 
musician. .* 

PkrielesIs. a term formerly used in church 
i<iusic, signif>ing the interposition of one or mote 
i)6tes io the intonatipn,- to indicate the approa.cb of 
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Hie final, and apprize the choir that they were to 
take up the theme. 

Petteia. (Greek.) The last of the three parts 
into which the melopma of the ancients was $ub- 
divided. According to Aristides Quintilian, it was 
the art of ascertaining the sounds which ought, or 
ought not, to be used; those which should be 
more or less frequently introduced, and those with 
which the strain ought to conclude. 

Phtloelia. a kind of hymn sung, by the an* 
ei^nt Greeks in honour of ApoHo. 

Philomu&ical. An epithet applied toanycoun-jf 
ti*y, city, town, or society, which loves, cultivates^ 
and encourages the musical art. 

Phonasce. ((jreet Pl.) Th^ name given by 
the ancients to those, who taught the management of 
the voice. 

Phonics. The art of treatmg and combining 
musical sounds. 

Phorbeia. (Gi^ek.) A certain bandage used 
by the ancient vocal performers. Called also a Ca'» 
pistrum. See that word, 

PHorminx. (Greek.) 'A stringed instrument 
of remote antiquity, similar to the cithara, orlyre^ 
but supposed to have been of superior tone and 
power. 

Phrase. Any regular and symmetrical course 
of notes which commence and complete the intended 
expression. See Passage. 

' Phrases Man^ue'es. (French.) Certain ini-f 
perfect and unsymmetrical passages, or phrases, 
aometimes introduced by injudicious composers, by 
which the melody is maimi^d, and the expres&don 
destroyed or weakened. > . . 

Phrygian. Au epithet . applied by the ancients 

r3 
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iA that of tliehr modes which held a imddle place 
between the Lydian and Doric. So called because 
iupposed to have been invented by the Plurygian, 
Marsyas. The Phrygian mode was one of the most 
ancient in the Greek music^ Its character was bpld^ 
inipetuous, and vehement to a degree perfectly ter^ 
rific. In this mode the trumpets and other military, 
instruments were used. The lowest' note in this 
mode corresponded with our £ natural on the third 
space in the bass. 

PiANQEVOLMENT'E. (ItaU) A term implying 
that the movement to which it is pi«fixed» or the 
passage over which it is written, is to be performed 
in a soft, doleful, and complaining style. 

Pianissimo, ov Pianiss^ or P.P. (Ital.) Very 
ioff. The superlative of P»fl»a. 

Pianist^ One who plays on the piano-forte : ar 
professor of that instrument 

Piano, or Pia, or P, (Ital.) Soft. A word 
used adverbially in opposition to forte^ l^ud or 
strong. 

P1ANO7P1ANO, or Piu Piano^ (ItaL) More.soft^ 
or very soft. 

PiANO-FoRTE. (ItaL) A well-known stringed 
and keyed instrument of German origin, so caUed 
from its equal command both of softness and strjength. 
The chief beauty of thia instrument^ and which* in- 
deed, constitutes its principal advantage over the 
harpsichord, is its capacity of obeying the t&ucK ^^ 
as to enable the performer to vary and accommo- 
date the expression to all those delicacies, energies, 
and striking lights and shades which so greatly cha- 
racterise^ the more refined compositions of the pre* 
sent day. The Piano-Forte, thougb of recent ia- 
fention, has received from the hands both of £ag* 
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KshmeB and foreigners many useful and invaluable 
improvements; and in that state in which it assumes 
the name of Grand Piano-Forte, and is furoisiied 
with its additional keys, is not only qualified to give 
brilliancy of effect to sonatas, concertos, and all 
pieces of extraordinary execution, but forms an ex* 
pressive accompaniment to the voice, and is one of 
the noblest and most elegant instruments in the 
whole compass of musical practice. 

Fib-corn, or Horn-pipe, The name given by 
tlie Welsh to a wind mstrument, consisting of a 
wooden pipe with holes at the sides, and a horot 
at each end, the one to collect the wind blown 
into it by the mouth, and the other to convey the 
sound as mod^lated by the performer. This instru- 
ment is so common in Wales, that the shepherds;' 
boys amuse themselves with it while tending their 
flocks. 

Pieces. A name of general import, and appli- 
cable t9 all kinds of compositions ; as j7tere« for a 
full band, pieces for the organ, pieces for the harp- 
sichord, pieces for the violui, &c. 

PiENO. (Ital.) FulL A word often used for 
tiUtfy grandee, or grossi; and sometimes with 
Choro, as Pieno Choro^ a full chorus. 8ometunes< 
employed in a vehement, or energetic sense. 

PiFFERO. A little flute or fife. 

Pipe. Any tube formed of a reed, or of wood, 
metal) &c. and which being inflated at*one end, 
produces a nmsical sound, acute or grave, soft or 
loud, according to the n^aterial, and its form and 
dimensi<»is. . The Pipe, which originally was no 
inor^ than a simple oaten straw, formed one of the 
first instruments by which melodious sounds were at- 
tempted. 
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Piper. A performer on a pipe* Pipers wert 
fonnerfy one of the class of itinerailt musicians, and 
performed on a variety of wind instruments: as the 
bagpipe, nmsette, eourtaut, i&c. 

Pipes of Pan, or MouthrOrgan, A wind in-p 
strument consi^^tiug of a range of pipes bound toge> 
ther side by side, and gradually lessening with re? 
spect to each other, in length and diameter. The 
longest pipe is about six inciies, and the shortest 
about two inches in lepgtb. In performance it is 
held in the hand, and the pipes- are blown into by 
the mouth at the upper ends. , 

Pitch. The acuteness or gravity of any p^rti- 
cfilar sound, or of the tuning of any instrument. 
Any sound less acuje than some other sound, is 
«aid to be of a lower pitch than that other ^ouud» 
and vice versa. The opera pitch is tuned above most 
others, and is therefore said to be higher than the 
common concert pitch. 

Pitch-Pi PE. An instrument used by vocal 
practitioners to ascertain the pitch ^ of thp key in 
which they are about to sing. It is-blown at om 
end, like a common flute, and being shortened or 
lengthened by a graduated scale, is capable of 
producing with mechanical exactness all the s^mito^ 
nic degrees within its 'conipa^s. •-^.^ 

Piu. (Ital.J A word of augmentation: as Ptti 
presfo, quicker. Piu piano, more soitp Piu/oKtff 
louder. ' 

PivA. A hautboy or cornet. 

Pizzicato, or Pizz. (Ital ) An expression .par- 
ticularly applicable to violin music, and implying 
that the movement, or the passage over wliich it is 
written, is to be performed by the fingers insteaii of 
the bow. . . ' . 
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Plagal. An* epithet used b opposition to 
Mttthentic, and applied to the^ octave when ajithme- 
tically divided. Wiien a melody is so constructed 
es to lie between the twp extrenes of an octave, 
iiiakuig lis final on oiie of those extremes^ iUe oiod^ 
•is said to be authentic^ but if the final be on the 
domifumt, the mode is called Piagal. These dis^ 
tinctions have^ however, long since ceased to be 
noticed, and are only known in the old music of 
the church. 

Pi.AiN-SoNG. The name given tpthe old eccle- 
siastical chant, when in its most simile state, and 
ivithout those harmonic ap}>endages wjth . ^vhich it 
has long since been enrijched by cultivated science. 

Plasma, (p^eek,) A tetm used by the ancjeuts 
sometimes to signify a florid, and at other times a 
jBof4: and delicate, modulation of the voice. 

Plates. Quadrilateral pieces of copper, or 
ptivter, on which m^sic is stamped, or /engraved, in 
jorder to be printed. 

Playeks on high and low Instruments. 
A title assumed by the Fjrench minstrels of the four- 
teenth century, when the laws of counterpoint were 
forming; and began to give exercise to bass and 
treble instruments in concert. A denomination which 
was afterwards eocflrmed by a charier in the year 
1401, granteti them by Chajrks the Sixth, 

Plectrum. The quill foriperly u's/ed instead of 
the ends of the fingej^, in agitating the strings of the 
various instruments. 

Plica. The name formerly given to a kind of 
ligature used in the old music a,s d )sign of liesitation, 
or .pausing. 

i^NEUMATic. An epithet borroM'ed from the 
Gneek, and given to wind instruments ip general, in 
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distinguishing them from those of the stringed, or 
pulsatile species. Also applied to the modern organ, 
in contradistinction to tiie epithet hydraulic^ pro- 
per to the ancient organ, because it was actuated by 
the compression of water. < 

Poet-Musicians. A compound appellation ai>. 
plied by musical writers to the bards and l}Tists of 
tbrmer times, who generally blended iii their pro** 
fession the arts of poetry and music, singing their 
rhapsodies to melodies of their own composing. 

Poco. (ItaL) A term of diminution : as Poc0 
Largo^ rather slow, Poco Piano, a little soft. 

Poco. (Ital.) lAttle: tus Poco piu lento, ^littk 
slower: Poco piu allegro, a tittle quicker. 

Poi. (Ital.) Then:, as Piano, PoL forte, Soft, 
then loud. 

Point* This word, as conjoined with others, 
has various significations. The different uses to 
^hich points were formerly applied, render the 
perusal of old jcompositions extremely difficult and 
perpleiting. In those woriis we meet with the Point 
of Perfection, Point of Augmentation, Point of 
^Division, and Point of Alteration, The Point of 
Perfection was added to those notes which were de- 
noted by the modal sigas to be perfect, or equal to 
three notes of the same • value, but which were ren- 
dered imperfect by position^ The Point of Aug- 
TnfiVctation is that in modern u^e, which the old 
masters used only in common, or imperfect, time* 
The Point of Division, or Imperfection, was placed 
between two shorter note? that followed, and were 
succeeded by two longer in perfect modes, to ren- 
der both the long notes imperfect. The Point of 
Alteration, or of Duplication, was placed Leibre 
two shorter notes precedmg a lopger^ in order to 
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double the lengtli of the second short note. lu ino-v 
dcni music, the Point, taken as an increased power 
of the note, is always equal to the half of the note 
to which it appertains. See the word Dot, 

PoLACCA. A Polish movement of three crotchets 
in a bar, chiefly characterised by its emphasis being 
laid on the fifth quaver of the bar. 

PoLONOiSE. A movement of three crotchets in 
a bar, and of the singularity of character of having 
every ry)^hmical caesure, not on the Jirst, but last 
crotchet of the bar. The Polonoise is generally 
written in two strains, and its movement, though 
majestic, is smooth and fluent. 

PoLYCEPHALE. A kind of air in the ancient 
Greek music, performed by flutes, in honour of 
Apollo. This species of nome, or melody, was^ 
according to some authors, invented by the second 
Phrygian Olympus, and according, to others, by 
Grates, his disciple. 

PoLYMNASTic. The epithet by which the, an-, 
cients distingubhed certain flutes, invented, as some 
authors assiTt, by a woman named PolymAeste : bu^ 
according to others, by Polyumestus, son of Colo- 
phonian Meles. 

PoLYPHONiA. (Greek.) A combination of many 
sounds. 

Polyphonic. (From the Greek.) An epithet 
applicable to all compositionii consisting of a plu- 
rality of parts; but generally confined to instrumen- 
tal music; as concertos, overtures, accompanied 
sonatas, &c. 

PoLYPLECTUM. A kind of ancient spinet, sai4 
to have been invented by Gnido. So calli^d from 
its struigs being agitated by a number of quills. 

VQMJtQSA. (Itftl.) A word implying that th^ 
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movement to which it is prefixed is to b6 peiformed^ 
in a grand and dignified style. 

PoRR^CTUsl ' The name of one of tlie ten notes 
used in the middle ages. 

Portamento. A term applied by the Italians 
to the manner or habit of sustaining and conduct- 
ing th^ voice. A singer who is easy^ yet fi^m and. 
steady, in the execution of his passages^ is said to 
have a goqd^ Portamento J 

Positive. An appellation formerly given to 
the little organ placed in front of the full or great 
organ. 

Pour la Premiers foIs. (French.) A phrase 
sometimes found at the end of a strafn, to signify 
that the passage over which it is placed is te be^ 
omitted ui the repetition of that strain. ^ 

• Practice. Perfonnarice for the purpose of im- 
provement: that active exertion of the pupil without 
which the greatest genius, aided by the ablest in- 
ttructloD, cannot ensure future excellence. 

Prattico. (Ital.) Tlie appellation given, by 
the Italians to a practical musician, who performs,* 
, but does not study tlie science of composition. 

Prelude, Prelndio, or Preludium. (From the 
Lat.) A short introductory composition, or extem- 
pore performance, to prepare the ear for the suc- 
ceeding movements. 

Preparation. That disposition of the har- 
mony l}y which discords are lawfully introduced* 
This preparation chiefly consists ui employing a 
harmony, one of whose notes will form, the discord* 
ant note of the prepared combination* 

Prestissimo, or Prestiss. (Ital.) The super- 
lative of Presto. A word denoting the most r^pid 
time. 

\ 
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Presto. (Ital.) A word unpl^mg that the move- 
ment at the beginning of which it is placed is to be 
performed in a very quick, though Hot the quickest, 
time. 

Primitive Chord. That chard the lowest 
note of which is of the same literdl denomination as 
the fundamental bass of the harmony. The chord, 
taken in any other way, as when its lowest note is 
the third, or the fifth of the fundamental bass, is 
called a derivative. 

Primo. . (Ital.) First: as Prime Violono^ first 
violin ; Primo Flauto, first flute. 

Primo Tempo, or Prim, Temp. (Ital.) In the 
eriginal time. An expression used after a retarda- 
tion or acceleration of the time, to signify that the 
first motion of the measure is resun^ed. 
. Principal, A word used adjectively to signify 
the leader of a band ; as the Principal violin. Also 
applied substantively to a certain stop in the organ. 
See Stop, 

Progressive. An epithet properly applied to 
lessoNs expressly composed for the purpose of prac- 
tical improvement, and which are so constructed in*^ 
point of increasing execution, as to lead the practi- ' 
tioner by insensible degrees to those difiiculties 
which he could not well encounter without such 
preparatory exercises. In music, as in the other 
arts and sciences, the path to improvement has bcea 
greatly smoothed, and the labour of the tutor much 
abridged, by those simple introductory precepts, 
and practical examples, which some of the first pro^ 
fes3ors have deigned to furnish : and excellence has 
in consequence been more generally attained than 
in former ages, whien the early advances of th'e jur 
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Yeiiile pupil were less consulted by the learned and 
lugenious. 

Progressive Notes, Those notes which sue- 
ceed each other, either iu ascent, or descent, by 
those degrees the settled order of which constitutes 
the key of the composition, or of the movement, of 
the passage, in which they take place. 

Prolation. a method . used in the old music^ 
of determining the power of semibreves and minims. 
The mark of Prolation was placed after the cliff, 
and sometimes after the sign of the mode, by a cir- 
cle, or semicircle, punctuated, or unpunctuated, aC'- 
^ording to the following rules: the Prolation was 
divided into perfect and imperfect, and each into 
major or minor, in the same manner as the mode. 

The perfect Prolation was for the ternary mea- 
sure, aiid was marked by a point in a circle when 
mo/or, and by a point in a semicircle when minor. 
• The huperfect Prolation, was few the binary mea- 
sure, and was marked by a single circle when ma* 
Jor, and by a semicircle wlien minor. 

Prophet. The name given in remote times to 
bards and rhapsodists. It is in this sense that we 
somethnes understand the word Prophet m the Old 
Testament : as when ^ Saul met a company of 
Prophets with a psaltery, tabret, and harp.*' 

Proportion. The ratio which two terms bear 
to each other, upon comparing them ; as two num- 
bers, two lines, two sounds; &c. There are two 
kinds of proportion. The first is that of ecjuality^ 
as when two terms are such that one contains neither 
more nor less than the other. Two sounds which 
are in this Proportion, are called unisons. The 9^ 
eond Proportion is that of inequality, as whea of 
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^wQ temn oiie is greater than the other, that is, con- 
tains more parts. Of this Proparlion there arc 
five species, which the Itaiiaiis call Generi. . First 
the Moltiplic0, or Multiple, as when the larger num- 
ber contains the smaller twice, as 4 : 2* Secondly^ 
the Praportione del genere, or super particolare, 
MS when the greater term contains the lesser once, 
and a third of the greater remains, as 3 : 2. Thirdly, 
the Propartione delgen&re super parziente, as when 
the terjii contains the lesster once, and 2, 3, 4, or 
more parts of the lesser .remain. The fourth and 
fifth kincb of Fropartwns of equality are com* 
pounded of the multiple^ ^nd one of those above 
described. Of these, only the first three are used 
by musicians,, who. employ them to compare sounds^ 
and to measure the difl'erences of concords and dis- 
cords. 

Pkoscorda* (Greek.) An instrumental accom*- 
paniment to the. ancient vocal music, invented, as 
we learn from Plutarch, by the Grecian .musician 
Crexus ; before whose time the accompanuucnt waf 
in unison, or note fornote, 

PoLYTHONGUM. (Greek.) An instrument used 
by the ancients, and so named from its containing 
manj/ strings^ Its tone was soft and effeminate, 
and its scale between those of the l^re and the 
sambuca, 

Proslambanomenos. The name given by 
ihe anci€;nt Greeks to the lowest note in their system, 
and which was equivalent to our A on the first 
space hi the bass. This note was called Proslarn' 
banomenos, because, being subjoined to the lowest 
tetrachord for the purpose of furnishing the octave 
to the mesis, or, middle chord, it was a kind of 
tuper-numeraf-jf sound. 
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pKOSODii^. (Greek.) A sacred $ong or hyDin, 
sung by the ancients in honour of the gods. 

Prosodiac. An epithet by which the ancient 
Greeks distinguished a species of nam^, or air, sung 
in honour of Mars ; and the invention of which was 
attributed to Olympus.. 

- . Proso dy. a term partly grammatical and partly 
musical, relating to the accent and inetrical quau« 
tity of syllables m lyrical composition* A just Pro^ 
$ody is so indispensable to genuine melody, that a 
respectable Italian author has defined it tlie Guide 
of Song. That Prosody formed an important ps^t 
of the ancient music is, indeed, evident, as well 
from the origin of the word, as from numerous pas* 
jiages in the Greek and Roman classics. 

Prosody was also a kind of noma performed ^by 
flutes, and pe^culiar to the cantic^, which were sung 
by the Greeks at the entrance of sacrifices. Plu- 
tarch aiktribtttes the invention oi prosodies to Clonas,, 
ofTegaea. 

pROTBSis. The name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a certain pause, in their music. 

Protopsaltes. The name of that of the two 
principal i»ingeis in the patriarchal church of. Cour 
stantinople, who is stationed on tlie right side of the 
choir. SeeLampadarius, 

Pros^. Certain hymns used in the Romish 
churchy consisting of rhyme without measure. These 
compositions being sung after the Gradual or Introi- 
tus, are likewise called Sequentiae. 

Psalmist, or Psaimographist, . A composer, or 
singer of psalms, hymns, or divine songs. An ap- 
pelthtion exclusively applied by Divines to David^ 
king of Israel, the Supposed author of the book of 
Psalms in the Old Testament. / 
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' Psalmody. Tlie art of writing, ot compostug, 
divine hymns, or songs. The composition and per- 
forn.ance of Psalmody appears to have been prac- 
tised and encouraged in Germany, France, and the 
Low Countries, long before it was introduced in 
England. Most of the old melodies now sung in 
tlie service of our parocliial churches were set by , 
German musicians, and it seems highly probable, 
from all that can be collected on the subject, that 
the practice of Psalmody had its origin in Ger- 
many. It does not, however, appear,, that eveii in 
that country it at first gained admission into public 
worship; but that it was a long-time confined to 
family devotion, especially among the reformed. 
Luther, who was a good musician, is known to have 
regularly practised Psalmody with his friends every 
evening after supper, and is by some supposed to 
have been the author of the excellent melody of the 
hundredth psalm. The first English version of the 
psalms of David, which took place soon after that 
of the French, was made in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, by Thomas Sternhuld, groom of the robes 
to ^bat monarch, and John Hopkins, a school- 
master, assisted by William Whittyngham, an Eng- 
lisii divine of consideiable learning. Soon after the 
piiblicaliou of this version, vocal Psalmody was in- 
troduced into the church service, and various musi« 
cal manuals appeared for the purpose of facilitating 
its practice; among the authors and publishers of 
whom, no one was more assiduous than the well- 
known John Playford, whose " Introduction to the 
Skill of Music," ** Psalms and Hymns, in four Parts, 
on the Common Tunes," and other publications of 
a similar nature, entitle him to be considered, in 
)»ome respect, as the father of modern PSalmodjf. 
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PsAtM0T)Y Island. An island in that pdrt of 
France which was formerly comprehended in %he 
diocese of Nismes, and which had its name from' a 
monastery founded there about the end of the four-^ 
teenth century, by CorBilla, a Syrian monk, the 
constitution of whose order enjoined the preset ving a 
perpetual psalmody, called by the moiikish writers 
Laus Perennis, 

PsALMOGRAPHY, The art of writing, or com- 
posing, divine hymns and song^. 

Psalms. Divine hymns, or songs. An appel- 
lation generally confined to those contained in that 
book of the Old Testament, called the Book of 
Fsalms, consisting of 150, and usually attributed 
to David. Some of these compositions have the 
names of Asaph, £man, Ethan, &c. at their iiead, 
which has induced the opinion that they were the 
authors of those particular poems, though it is 
equally ]>robable that they were the musicians who 
composed the melodies to whi<;h they were sung. 
The learned have been much divided respecting the 
kind of verse in which the Psalms were originally 
written: indeed it is not even, known whether it 
was verse, properly so called, or a species of poeti- 
cal pros^. Nor have we any relics of the He- 
brew music to assist conjecture ; all knowledge of 
that, as well as of their instruments, having been long 
tince lost to the world. 

Psalter. The psalms of David, collected and 
bound together, with or without the tunes to which 
they are generally sung in divine service. 

PsALTKRY, or Psalteiion. A stringed instru- 
ment much used by the ancient Hebrews, and by 
them called KebeL We know but little of the an- 
cient form of this instrument, btit have reason to 
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conclude that it resembles that of ouf harp. The 
Fwltery now in use is a fiat instnimexit, in the form 
of a trapezium, or a triangle truncated at top. It 
is strung with thirteefi wire chords, tuned in unisons, 
or octaves, mounted on two bridges. It is per- 
forincd with a plectrum, whence it is usually ranked 
among tlie instruments of percussion. 

PsALTRlJE. Certain female singers eniployed 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans to pertbrm at 
their feasts and banquets, after the Asiatic manner. 

Pulsatile. An epithet applied to those instru- 
.ments which are struck in performance, as the drum, 
tambourine, &c. 

Pulsatile Accompaniment. An accompa- 
inment consisting of regular and monotonous repe« 
titions of the chords; and which is particularly 
adapted to display the powers of the singer either in 
airs of expression or rapidity. 

Pyrrhics. Ancient military dances b vbieli 
' the dancers were armed. 
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QuADRUPLO. (Lat.) An expression formerly ap- 
^ plied to vocal performances of the church in 
four parts. To sing in organo, triplo, or futn 
drriplo, was to sing in four distinct parts or melo* 
dies. 

Quantity. Quantity ^ in music as well as in 
prosody J does not signify the number of notes, or 
syllables, but their relative duration. It is from 
the QfianiUy, as much as from the pontion of the 
notes, that the beauty and expression of every me* 
lody proceed. 
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Quarter-Tone. An interval introduced into 
the:ienliarraouic genus by Aristoxeinus. Tjlie Quar-^ 
Ur-Tone is of two kinds, viz. the inajor-enliarnionic, 
h\ tlie connection of 576' to 625, which is the com- 
plement of twx) semitones to. the raajoMone; and the 
enharmonic minor, in the computation of 125 to 
128,. which is the complement qf the two same se- 
mitones minor with the minor>tone. 

QuARTETTO, OX Qtmrtett. (Ital.) A composi- 
tion for four voices or instruments, in which each 
part is obligato. 

, Quasi. (Ital.) In the matmei^ of. As Quan 
andante, in the manner of andante. 

QuATUOR, (French.) Quartett. See that word. 
Quick-Step. A species of march generally writ- 
ten in two crotchets in a bar. So called because it 
forms an accompaniment to a brisk motion. 

Quaver. A character, or note, equal in dura- 
tion to the eighth part of a semibreve, ,the quar- 
ter of a minim, or one-half pf a crotchet. 

QuiLisMA. The naine of one of the ten notes 
used in the middle ^ges. 

Qui NT A Pars. (Lat.) An expression applied 
by the ecclesiastical musicians of the fourteenth 
xentury to the fifth or additional part of the choral 
service. Though before the close of the fifteenth 
xentury, the harmonic parts of the church composi- 
iions were greatly multiplied, yet it appears that the 
established number introduced in the Pope's chapel 
were till that time confined to four : .the Cantus, or 
treble; Alttis, or counter- tenor ; the Tenor; and 
the £asit. Therefore when an additional part was 
employed, it was^ called the Quint a Pars : and if a 
jixth was introduced, it was called the Seji^ia Pars. 
Qui^TETTO^ or Quintett. (Ital.) A« vocal or 
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instrumental composition in five parts, in which each 
part is obligate, and performed by a single voice or 
mstrument. 

QuiNTOiER. A term applied by the old French 
writers on music to a s)>ecies of descant chiefly 
consisting of fifths, much used about two hundred 
years after the time of Guido, though of a much 
less refined, and artful texture than the counter-point 
of .that learned and ingenious musician. 

QuADRiviUM. The collective name under which, 
in tfie ninth and tenth centuries; were comprehended 
the four sciences which wer« then considered as the 
highest branches of philosophical learning, viz. Mu-* 
sic. Arithmetic, Geometry, andAstronomy. 
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•OADDOLCENDOj OT RaddoL (Ital.) Anexprtt* 
sion applied to passages designed to be per* 
formed in a soft,- assuaging style. 

Rallentando, or Ralkn. (Ital.) An expres* 
sion implying that the time of the passage over 
which it is placed is to be gradually decreased. See 
Calandon 

Rans de§ Vaches. An air of much celebrity 
among the Swiss; and performed by their young 
herdsmen on the bagpipe, while they watcb their 
flocks on the mountains. 

Re. The syllable applied by 'Guido to the se- 
cond note of his hexachords. In the natural hexa* 
chord it is expressed by the letter D. 

Rebec. A Moorish word signifying an instru^ 
ment with two strings played on with a bow. The 
Moors brought the Rebec into Spain, whence it 
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passed into Italy^ and after the addition of a third 
string, obtained the naitie of Rehecai whence the 
old English Rebec ^ or fiddle with three strings. 

Hecheat. An old term applied by huutsmea 
to the series of notes which they wind on the horn 
to call back the hounds from a false scent, whea 
they have lost their game. 

Recherche. (French.) Research. The name 
formerly given by the French to a certain kind of 
cadejice, in which the performer^ by some extem- 
poraneous prelude, leads the ear to the subject and 
style of the piece he is going to play. 

The Italians call Recherchea, or cad^ices, those 
arbitrii, or points, introduced by the singer accord- 
ing to his fancy and genius, while the accompani- 
ment ceases, and from which he returns at his plea- 
sure to the subject-matter of the air. 

Recital. Formerly the general name for any 
performance with a single voice. But at present 
only applied to recitative. 

Regit ANT£. (Ital.) In the ^le of a recita- 
tive. 

Recitative. A species of- musical recitation 
forming tlie medium between air and rhetorical de- 
clamation, and in which the composer and per- 
former, rejecting the rigorous rules of time, endea- 
vour to imitate the inflections, accent, and empha- 
«s, -ef natural speech. 

Recitative, so called because its true province lies - 
in narration and recital, was first introduced in the 
year l66'0, by Signor Emilia del Cavaliere, at- Rome, 
and was so powerfully recommended by its effect, 
as to be speedily adopted in other parts of Italy, and, 
■fey degrees, through the rest of Europe. 

The force and beauty of this species of compo* 
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sition W\\\ ever, in a considerable degree, depend^ 
on the character of the language in which it is used ; 
as that is more or less accented and melodious, so 
the more or less natural and striking will be the ef- 
fect of the Recitative, 

The ancient Greeks, whose language itself was 
melody, recited all their poetry in a kind of Recita- 
tive, and from the musical tones of their syllables 
they could, as it were, sing in speaking. But all the 
modern languages, not excepting even the Italian, 
are too distant from that musical sweetness to ad* 
mit of that melodious intonation, and we are conse-- 
quently obliged either to sing or to speak ; we can» 
not do as it were both at the same time : and it is 
this distinction which has rendered Recitative, or 
artificial declamation, so necessary to the modems r 
the transition from air to natural speech would, in 
our Oratorio, serious Opera, or Cantata, be too 
abrupt not to offend and disgust the ear. 

There is no province of musical composition in* 
wjiich genius and sdience have an ampler scope for 
their fairest and fullest display than in Recitative ; 
nor upon success in which connoisseurs more highly 
reckon, because they know there is none in which ex- 
cellence is more ditficult of attainment. In Italy it 
is sufiicient to excel in Recitative, to be ranked with 
the most illustrious of their composers, and some 
masters have been immortaliied for their talents in* 
. this species of writing. 

But however highly we n^ay with justice reckon 
upon the beauty and value of good Re^tative, 
though it be nothing less than a species of umirea- 
sured melody highly impassioned and strongly ex-^ 
pressive, and forms an union between the air and 
the words at once gratifying^ to the ear and conso^ 
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nant to the feeliogy and always introduces the songr 
by which it is succeeded with a heightened and in^ 
teresting effect, yet it ought nevertheless to be spar- 
ingly employed, and should never continue longer 
at a time than the contexture and business of the 
scene absolutely demand. 

Most vocal composers, from Emilia down to those 
of the present day, do not appear to have been suf- 
ficiently attentive to the necessary brevity, nor suf- 
ficiently aware, that however beautiful and interest- 
ing Recitative may be in itself when duly limited,^ 
it becomes wearisome the moment it exceeds a cer- 
tain length, and by previously fatiguing the atten- 
tion, not only enfeebles its own intended effect, but 
defeats the grand object of advantageously prepar- 
ing the ear for the approaching melody. 

Recitative Accompanied. A Recitative i^ 
said to be accompanied, when besides the bass there 
are parts for other instruments ; as violins, hautboys,, 
flutes, &c. When the Recitative is measured, t. e. 
performed to the rules of time, the accompanists 
have only to observe those rules: but when unmea-i 
sured, as Recitatives generally are, the instrumen- 
tal performers take for the guide of their time the 
syllabic progress of the singer ; for which purpose, 
the words as well as the notes of the vocal part are 
written in their books, on separate staves under the 
notes of the accompaniment. 

To Recohd. Among bird fanciers, this verb h^ 
used to siguify the first essays of a bird in singing. 
Bullfinches and some other birds are taught to sing, 
with a kind of flageolet^ called a recorder. Bee 
Recorder, 

Recorder. An old wind instrument somewhat 
lesemblmg a flute ; but of a smaller bore and shriller 
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tone. It is said to have had six holes, and to hare 
answered t6 the tihia minor, or flageolet, of Mer^ 
sennus. This instrupaent has heen by some musical 
authors confounded with the flute; and we meet 
with old books of instruction for the flute, the di- 
rections of which are also professedly given for the 
Recorder^ 

Recte. (Lat.) A word signifying forwards, and 
particularly pertaining to the Canon, 

Reditta. (Ital.) The same as Repeat^ Re^ 
plica. Replicate, and Represa-; all which signify 
that we are to repeat the strain or movement over 
which it is written. 

Rei>oubl£D. An epithet applied to any simple * 
interval carried into its octave: as the thirteenth,, 
composed of a sixth and octave, is a redoubled, 
sixth; and the fifteenth, containing two octaves, 
is a Redoubled octave. To find the simple of any 
Redoubled interval, we must throw out seven as 
^ often as the compound will admit,) aiid the remainder 
will be the name of tHe simple interval : iis seven 
thrown out from thirteen leaves the ample interval 
of a sixth; and twice seven taken from fifteen leaves 
that of a second. 

Reed. The little moveable tube through whicfa^ 
a iuuitbey, bassoon, or clariuet, is blown. Also the 
name given by organ-builders to a kind of tongue, 
consisting of a thin narrow plate of brass, and which 
being fixed to one end of an organ-pipe, is put into 
a vibratory motion by the action of the wind, and 
produces a reedy thickness of tone. Those stops of 
an organ which consist of pipes so furnished, are 
called Reed Stops. See Stops of an Organ, 

Refbain. The burden of a song, or return to 
tlie first partf as in a rondeau. 
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Iti^QiSTER* A term applied to 'the comjpasSy or 
graduated noted, of a voice. 

Regle de l'Octave, (French.) Ride of the 
Octave. An expression applied by the old writers on 
hannony to the rule for accompaaying the eight 
notes of a key : which they sonietunes also call Qif6r- 
dreble Syghte. 

Reheabsal. Tlie private execution of any n^u* 
iic preparatory to its public performance. Rehear^ 
sals, especially of new music, are indispensably 
necessary ; not only to ascertain that tlie parts are 
correctly copied, and the performers perfect, but 
to afford the composer an opportunity of explaining 
to the band the spirit and design of his work, and 
of making such alterations and improvements in the 
composition as the effect may suggest. 

Reel. A lively Scotch dance, generally written 
in coamion-time of four crotchets in a bar, but some- 
times in jig time of six qtjiavers. 

Relation. That connection which any two 
sounds have with one another in respect of the in- 
terval which thet/ form. When the interval is just, 
the Relation is just, and false when the interval is 
false ; that is, when it is either superfluous or dimi- 
nished. Formerly, false Relations were forbidden, 
but modem composers, rejecting the rigorous tram- 
mels of early contrapuntists, have enlarged the 
bounds both of harmony and melody, and given 
them a freedom to which we owe many beauti^ tiiv- 
known to the fathers of the musical science. 

Relative. An epithet applied to those chords, 
aiid those modes, or keys, which by reason of the 
affinity, and identity, of some of their component 
sounds, admit of an easy and natural transition from 
oii^ to the other* Thus^ in the chords of D and 
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<T, the note D being cfonimon to both, iti passing 
from one iiannony to the other we have only to 
change two of the thrjCje sounds. Again^ tlie niajor-^ 
mode of every jkey being formed of the identical na- 
turals^ sharps^ or flats, proper to the minor-mode 
of its third below,^ every major-key is called the 
relative of such minor key, and every minor-key 
ihe relative jof its third aboye^ taken in the major- 
mode. 

Re^eAt. a character denoting that tiie strain 
9vhich was la^ sung o;r played, is to be repeated be- 
fore we proceed ikny further^ The Repeat saves the 
writing or printing the same strain twice over, and 
is always adopted wjbate the repetition is simple and 
exact. 

REPERCU6SJON. A frequ^ent iiepctition of the 
•same sound. This happens in the harnionic triad, 
the essential soimds of lyhose three chords are re- 
peated oftener than the others; {. e. the Jinal and 
t!ie dominant, which ^r^ properW the RepercusisionM 
of each mode^ 

Replica, (Ital.) A word implying a repeat. 

Reprise or Repi^ese. A pause or suspension* 
An extemporjc grace, Sfce Cadence, 

Requiem. A funeral service composed and 
performed for tlie repose pf a ^|[j[eparted soul. Re- 
quiems are very comniqu iii the Roman-catholic 
countries ; almost every one distinguished by birth, 
or extraordinary talent, receives this musicjal honour 

Resolution. That modulation or change of 
harmony, by which the unaccording note of any 
discord fa lib to one of the concording notes of the 
succeeding harmony: as when the ninth is resolvef 
into the eighth^ the fourth into the third, &c. &c. 
jPornierly also, a Canon was said to J9e retpived, or 
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written to R^solvdUm, when instead of being com- 
prised in a single stave, all the parts were given on 
^parate staves, t. e, when each part was placed un- ' 
tier the next above it in point of scale or natural 
order. 

Resonance.. A prolongation or reflection of 
any souiid, as when it is returned by the air enclosed 
in the body of a stringed instrument ; or by elliptic 
and parabolic vaults, or subterraneous caverns. 

Response, or Responso, The name of a kind 
of anthem sung in the Roman church after the 
morning lesson, and wliich concludes in the manner 
of a rondcan. In a fugue the Response is the repeti*- 
lion of the given subject by another part. 

Rests. Characters of silence, each of which 
denotes a cessation of sound equal in duration to 
that of the note after which it is named : as a semi- 
breve Rest is equal ui length to a semibreve, a minim 
Rest equal in length to a minim, a crotchet Rest 
«quai in lengtii to a crotchet, and so on, through 
all the different characters of notation. Hence it is 
easy to conceive^' that in Tariously combining these 
.signs, we may at pleasure express silences of any du- 
ration. 

Retro. (Lat.) This adverb signifies backward, 
ai^d is applied to the subject of a Canon, when so 
constructed as to admit of its being sung in a retroi- 
grade direction. 

RuAFSODisTS, or Rhapsodu (From the Greek.) 
Persons among the ancients whose profession it was 
to sing, or recite, the verses of Homer, and other ce- 
lebrated poets. It appears that particular forms were 
observed in repeating the works of the great epic 
bard, and that the Rhapsodi were clothed in red 
wh^n they sung from the iUad, and in blue wbeo 
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they chanted the Odyssey. They performed in the 
theatres^, and sometimesxon tended for prizes, both 
in recitation and singing. But ancient authors seem 
to speak of other Rhapsodi, of higher antiquity 
'than these; persons who wrote heroic poems, or 
songs, in praise of heroes and distinguished men, 
and sung their own compositions fron^^town to town' 
for a subsistence ; of which profession Hotner ' him- 
self is /said to have been. It is, however, highly 
probable that they were all of the same class, and 
that their business was indifferently to sing or rehearse 
either their own poems, or those of other authors, 
^fter Homer's time it is no wonder if they chiefly 
xonfined tliemselves to his productions, for which 
4he people had the utmost veneration ; nor is it 3ur^ 
prising that they should erect public stages, and 
dispute the prizes of recitation in places of general 
resort. 

Rhomboid. (Greek.) A four-sided figure stand- 
ing on one of its angles, and intimating that the 
notes of the passage over which it is placed are to 
swell in sound as that widens, and decrease as it nar- 
rows. See the Introduction, 

Rhym ic. A term applied to that part of the an- 
cient music which taught the practice and rules of 
movement and rhyme. See Rhymopoeia. 

R'HYMOPOEIA. That part of the science of the 
ancient music which prescribed the laws of rhyme, 
and of whatever appertained to the rhymic art. 

The Rhymapma had for its object the movement, 
or ti^e, the measure of which it denoted, together 
with its divisions, order, and mixture, whether to 
move the passions, or to calm them. - It was prin- 
cipally connected witli poetry, because poetry alone 
regulated the movements of the ancient music. 

T.3 
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The Ithymfipitia was divided int5 tfanee fatm^ptkl 
inodes, or trophes : the one >jw and confined^ another ' 
raised and dignitied^ and the middle one trauquij 
;Biid peaceable. 

Rhythm. That property, or quality^ in th^ 
JUelopaeia of the ancients, and Melody of the mor 
derns, by which the cradeiices of every kind of move- 
^ent are regulated and deterni^ned. 
' The fUiythmua of thjc ancient musicians was, how- 
ever, materially different from that observed by mo* 
dern composers;^ the forpicr was prescribed by thje 
long an^ short syllables of the poetry, and had ni> 
-other variety th^n that afforded by its metrical laws, 
Tbe raoderh Rhythmus, on the contrary, only r^ 
quires the &o accommodating long and short notes 
^o the sylliCbles as to properly separate the words^ 
|ind give due force to the accented syllable. Vas* 
sius, and other writers on the lyric poetry of the an^ 
cients, attribute to their Rhythmus the whole force 
ipf their music. Mucii, however, cjf the great ef* , 
jfects of which we read is, doubtless, to be ascribed 
to fhe po>ver and richness of their language^ and to 
their Jj^iidicious attention to the rendering the ex- 
pression so obvious, cljear^ and pointed^ that not a 
syllable of the verse was lost tcl the car of the au- 
dience. 

RiCERCARi. (Ital.) The namje formerly given 
. to Solfeggi for the voice, as also to orighial compo- 
sitions, or exercises, for instruments. 'This tierm in 
the early times of counterpoint, was used instead of 
tiie word Fcntaaia, which aflenvards supplied its 
place; and to tJiis succeeded the terms CpncentO, 
Concert p, Sinfonia, Sonata, &c. 

Rich. Ah epithet applied to those composijtions, 
Uie jparts pf whicjb ar^ elaborately and ingeniously 



^dmjbitied^ and which in performances produce a^ 
/tiegance and fulness of effect. 

RiDOTTO. A species of entertainment consist* 
|Bg of singing and dancing, in the latter of which 
ithe wliole company joins^ The Ridofta* was first 
^troduced in this coiintry in the year 1722, at the_ 
Opera-bouse in the Haymarket, and has since been 
Repeated at Vauxhall, and other places of public re- 
port, with considerable siiccess. 

RlGADOON. A lively kind of dance performed 
in figure by a man and woman^ and the tune of 
l^hich is always written in triple-time. The Rigar 
doon was borrowed originally from Prpvence. The 
word is formed from the French word Rigadon^ sigr 
nif^ing the same thing. 

KlgOLS. An old kind of instrument, consisting 
of seTeral sticks by the side of each other, but sepa-^ 
rated by beads^ It was performed upon by being 
struck with a ball fixed at the end of a stick. 

RiNFORZANDO, or fiinff TJie same as JVr- 
mndo. See that word/ 

RiPTENO. (Ital.) FulL This word is used in 
orchestral compositi6ns, to distinguish those parts 
which are only occasionally introduced to fill up and 
supply the chorus. 

RiTARDANDO. (Ital.) An expression implying 
a slackening of the time. 

RiTORNELLO, or RitorneL (Itah) A term for- 
merly much in use, and applied to the sliort intro- 
ductory symphony to an air;' that which was intro- 
duced between the strains to relieve the voice and 
improve the general effect, as also to that which 
succeeded the melody, and ascertained its conclusion. 
It appears from severail passages in the Greek authors. 
Chat these Ritm'nelli, or symphonies^ weris intr«f 
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duced in the ancient as well as in the modern music. 
The name by which th^ Greeks distinguished them 
was that of Mesautici, a figurative expression in the 
lingular number, implying an entry or passage, 
leading to something else. MeibomiuSy speaking 'of 
the Mesaulion, or syraphbny, calls it an interpipifig, 
which clearly indicates that Ritomelli, or interme- 
diate symphonies, were anciently in use. 

RivoGLiOMENTO, (Ital.), Changing. This word 
is used to signify the changing the notes of the bass, 
or some other part, into' the treble, or vice versa. 
This frequently occurs in double counterpoint, where 
the treble notes are transposed into the bass, or 
those of the bass into the treble ; and that by so 
artificial a manteuvre that the harmony, though va- 
ried, is still as correct as in the natural order of the 
parts. , 

Rolling. A word applied to that rapid pulsa- 
tion of the drum by which the sounds so closely 
succeed ea^h other, as to beat upon the ear with a 
rumbling continuity of effect. 

RoNDE. (French,) A semibreve. See that word. 

RoNDOi (Ital.) Or Rmideau. (French.) A com- 
position, vocal or instrumental, generally consist- 
ing, of three strains, the first of which closes in the 
original key, while each of the others is so con- 
structed in point of modulation, as to reconduct the 
ear in an easy and natural manner to the first strain. 
This construction is an inherent and indispensable 
. quality in the Rondo, since it takes its name from 
the circumstance of the melody going round, after 
both the second and third strain, 16 the first strain,- 
with which it finaUy closes.* In the vocal Rondo 
considerable discernment is requisite in the choice 
Df proper words. The lines of the first strain should 
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be complete in themselves, while those of each of the 
other strains should not only rise out of them, but^ 
like the music, lead to them again. 

Root. A term applied by theorists to the fun- 
damental note of any chord. 

Rosalia. A term applied by the Italians to the 
repetition of a passage one note higher^ A resource 
¥ery tiresome in its eSeet when injudiciously intro^ 
duced, but capable of greatly hdghtening the melody 
when dictated by taste, and sanctioned by judg^ 
ment 

RoTK.> An instrument fnequently mentioned by 
Chaucer, as well as by the old French poets, and 
which from the analogy of its name to the Latin 
word rota^ a wheel, is generally supposed to have 
beeu the same with the French Vielle, or English 
Hurdy-Gurdy, the tones of which are produced by 
the friction of a wheel. 

RouLBMENS. (French.) A term applied to all 
kinds of rapid movements or passages. 

Round. Aspeciesof fugue in the, unison, com^ 
posed in iniitatioQ of a cateh, and so called because 
the performers follow each other through the seve- 
ral parts in a circulatory motion^ 

Roundelay, or JRmdeL From the French word 
Rondelet. A kind of ancient poem, so called, ac- 
cording to Mena^, from its form, by which it t^on*- 
stantly returned to the first verse, and thus went 
round. The common Roundelay consisted of this- 
teen verses, eight in one rhyme, and five in another. 
One of its r^les was, that the first verse should have 
a complete, sense, and yet join agreeably with the 
closing verse, though in itself independent. Some^ 
writers speak of the Roundelay, or Rondel, as a. 
kind, of air appropriated to dancing; and in this 
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«e^se tiie4¥6rd cmtis to imply littW. moce iban dano 
iiig in a circle. Our old English poets use this word 
9s signityuig a sjmplej rurjEil strain^ both short and 
lively, 

Kui^eDtPapbr. Paper on which the staves are 
jrnled lor receiving tli^e written notes of any compo- 
sition. Formerly this paper was wholly ruled by 
hand by comnioD quiil pens^ the tedious operation 
of which was afterwards superseded by the iuvenr 
tiojQ of tiv«-poiDted pens^ made df brass: At pref 
sent^ liowever, the stiil more expeditious method 
^ tDf ruling the paper with a inacbii|/e is .generally 
adopted. 

RyTHMrcAL. An epithet applied to the prof 
perty, or quality, in the ancient mdopmia and nio-^ 
fiern melody^ by which the cadences, accents^ ap4 
quantities^ are regtfli^^d and detenniiied^ 
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|g^ T|iis letter is used as the abbreiriatiiMi of S^^: 
as Org. S. Organ Solo. 

Sac BUT. A bass ivind iD3truiDent resembling the 
trumpet, so contrived as to be capable oi Jieing 
drawn out to diiferent lengths, according to th^ 
acuteness and gravity of the scale required. 

The Sacbut is u^italiy about eight feet long, and 
when extended to its full lepgtb, abojut ^ftecu. 
There are, however, Sachuts of differetit sizes to 
execute diiferent parts; particp^larly a small one 
called by the Italians Tnmbcne piceifilo, and tli/e 
GcrniaBs Cieine ait posfiiaunf, proper for the coun- 
ter-tenor.. 

Respecting th/s Sfitiut pfihfi isQc^nt liebrjiws, sp 
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tariou$ hwt been the cQiiieetures of eomtiM&tatorsr 
that thetr opiuioos form no satisfactory information 
to the curious enquires Indeed/ scatce any ancient 
instrument has been heard of for which the Sacbut^ 
or the Fiudtery, have not furnislied a name* 

Sacrist. A person retained in a cathedral^ 
whose office it is to copy out the music fot tlie use 
of the choir, and take care of the books. 

Salii. (Lat Piu.) The name gives by the Ror 
mans to the young raen^ twelve in number, whom 
Numa himself appointed out of the patricians as a 
kind of dancers, and singers of hymns in praise of 
the God of war. The festivals in which the Salii 
were employed^ and which constituted the sixth 
branch of that emperor's religious institutionsywerece* 
lebrated about the time of the.Panathenieaat Athens, 
in the month of March^ and at the public expence. 
They continued several days, during wliieb the Salii, 
&c, proceeded through the city to tiie Forum and 
the Cafntol, as well as to many other public places^ 
beating upon the Ancilia, or sacred shields^ 

Salmo. (Ital.) A psilnL. 

Salmobia. (Ital.) Psalmody. See that word* 

^ALTfi;R£JLLA. (Ital.) A particular kind of jig» 
so called from the dance of that name chiefly coch 
sisting of leaping motions* 

Sambuca. An ancient stringed instrument used 
l>y the Greeks, but the particular construoticw of 
which is unknown at present. 

Sambucus. An ancient wind instrument- re^ 
senibling a flute ; supposed to be so called from its 
being made of elder wood, the Latin name tbf 
Which is Sambueua* 

Sampunia. A pneuiiiatic instrument xmi hj 
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the ancient Hebrews, reseinbling the oiodeni 6ag-^ 
pipe. 

Sarapande. a dance said to be originally de-' 
rived from the Saracens. According to some authors^ 
it had its appellation from a comedian named Sara* 
bandi, who first introduced it m France. The tune 

of the Sardbande is vvritten in ' or . and itscha* 

racter is both expressive and majestic. One of its 
dbtinguishing features b the lengthening the second- 
note of , the measure, which at ence gives a gravity 
^nd consequence to the movement. 

Scald. The name given by the ancient northern 
nations to their bards, whose employment it vm X^ 
compose those odes and hymns which were chanted 
at every public solemnity. These songs were, in ge- 
neral, descriptive of eniuient exploits, and were ani- 
mated by an enthusiastic spirit. 

ScALDic. The epithet applied to the northern 
bards and their prodi^otions. See ScM. 

Scale. (From the Latin Scala.) The denomn 
nation first given to the arrangement made by Guido^ 
of the six syllables vt, re, mi, fa, $ol, la: also 
called Gamwi. This order of sounds^ to whieh the 
French have added that of «t, bears the name «f 
scale, ue. ladder, because it represents a kind of 
ladder, by means of which the voice or instrument 
rises to acute, and descends to grave; each of the 
seven, syllables bemg, ^ it were, <«e step of the 
ladder. 

The word Scale is also u^ to signify a series of 
sounds rising or falling irora any f^ven pitch or tone* 
to the greatest practicable distance, through such 
intermediate dei^es as faake the succes^on niosi 
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Hgreeable and perfect, and in which i^e ba?e all the 
hariuonical divisioos iiiost comraodiousiy divided. 
This scale is properly calle<l the umoersal system, 
as including, all the |9ai*<ici0/ardysteia9. f 

Thisenumeratioa of all the diatonic sounds of our 
systeniy ranged in order, and . which we call Scale, 
was denominated by the Greeks Mrachord, because 
in effect their scale was composed of only four sounds, 
which they repeated from tctrachord to tetrachorcl, 
as we repeat ours from octave to octave. 

ScANELLo. The name given by the Italians to 
the bridge of a violin, violoncelio, &c. See Bridge. 

SCAVfizZE., (Ttal. Phi.) Dididons within the 
compass of the si^th, so called by the Italians from 
»the verb Scatezzare, to break or cut off, because' 
never extending to the octave, the compass becomes 
broken or cut short, 

ScBNA 0A Camera. (IIhL) An expression ap- 
plied by the Italians to all vocal compositions not 
designed for the church <>r theatre, but the chaui- 
J[>eronly; as Cantatas, Canzonets^ <&cw 

Scheme. (From the Greek.) A term used in 
the aticient music to express the varieties arising 
irom the di&reut positions of tones and semitones 
in a consonance* 

ScuERZANDO^ 01 Scherzo. (ItaL) Ib a sportive, 
'play fid manner. 

SCiiiSMA. In the ancient music, .a small inter^ 
:Tal ei]ual to the half of a comma, or the eighteenth 
part of a tdne« 

ScHCENiON. (Gredk.) A term used m the an- 
xient music, signifying a kiiid of nonie, or scientific 
*air, cpniposed for flutes. . • 

SciOLTO. (lial.) A word implying that the 

u 
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ootes are to be performed in a free, separate, and 

distinct manner. 

. ScoLIA. (Greek Pin.) The name given by the 
ancients to songs in general, but more especially to 
those of a festive kind. 

Of all the diftereut kinds of Sjcolia that were m 
use among the inhabitants of Greece, and that were 
distinct from religious hymns, those of which we 
bave any remains are chiefly such as were sung at 
tsAle during the time of public banquets, or private 
repasts. We are -told, however,, by several Greek 
writers, that in tbe^r*^ use of these they were real 
Paeans, sacred canticles, or hymns, sung by the 
whole company to some divinity. It was afterwards 
the custom for each of the guests to sing one of these 
songs alone, holding a branch of myrtle in his 
band, which he parsed about to his next neighbour 
as we do the bottle: and this may be called the se- 
cond manner of performing these songs. The third 
manner was distinguished by the accompaniment of 
the lyre, and required the skill of professed singers, 
and citharoedists. 

As there were three ways of performing these 
Scolia, the subjects upon which they were com- 
posed n^ay be like^vise arranged under three classes. 

. ,The Jirst class consisted of moral songs, of which 
several are still preserved to us by Athenaeus. The 
second class of Scolia comprehends mythological 
hymns, and historical songs. The third and last 
clans of Scolia was upon common and miscellaneous 
subjects, peculiar to an age or country. The greater 
number, and the best of these, were upon love and 
wine. Love inspires Music and Poetry ^ was a me* 

' morable maxim among the Greeks. 
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ScoLiUM. (Greek.) lur the inttsic of the an- 
cientSy a festive song* See Scolia. 

ScORB. The original and entire draught, or its 
Iranscript, of any composition. In the Score all 
the parts of the 'piece are ranged perpendicularly 
under each other, so that the eye, catching the 
corresponding bars of the several staves, sees at a 
glance the whole construction and design of the har* 
iBony. 

As in this disposition, one single line of music conv- 
prehends as maiiy staves as there are parts, these 
staves are held together by a bi'ace drawn down the 
margin at the beginning of the line. 

The use of the Score is indispensable in compo- 
sition: to the conductor of any perfonnance it is 
also highly requisite, in order to tiis knowing whe- 
ther each performer follows his part, and to enable 
him to supply any a'^cidental omission with the piano* 
forte, or organ« at which he presides. 

Scoring. The art of forming a score by coU 
Jecting and properly arranging under each other the 
several detached par^^ of any composition. 

SeOTCH-ScALfi. A Scak differing from that of 
the other nations of Europe, by its omission of the 
fourth and seventh; a peculiarity from which all 
-the genuine Scottish melodies derive their national 
and distinguished character. This Scale is supposed 
by some writers to be the same with the original 
enharmonic Scale of the ancient Greeks. 

Second. An interval of a conjoint degree. 
There are four kinds of seconds. The diminished 
second, containing four commas ; the minor second^ 
consisting of five commas ; the major second, con- 
sisting of nine connnas; and the redundant second^. 
imposed of a whole tone and a ininor'-semitoae. 

.U2 
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' Secular-Music. Operas, serenatas, cantatas^ 
songs, catclics, glees, sonatas, concertos, quartet tos^ 
or wliatover is composed for the theatre or chamber. 
An expression used in opposition to that of Sacred 
Music, or composition ror the church or chapel. 

Seculars. Those unordained officiates of any 
cathedral, or chapel, whose functions are confined 
to the vocal department of the choir. 

Seer. The ancient name for a bard, or rhap-> 
s6<Iist. See Rkapsodist, 

Segno, (ital.) A sign : as ^/ segno, go back 
to the sign or mark. 

Seguf. (Ital.) It follows: as Segue Coro, the 
, chorus follows, 

Semibrevb. a note of the fourth degree of' 
.lengfji, reckoning from the Large, The longest 
note now in con\mon use. Baff a Breve^ The 
semilrete is now made round, but was anciently in 
the form of a lozenge. It was divided into major 
and minor: the major was equal to two thirds of 
the perfrct Breve, and the minor to one third. This 
character being originally the note of least power in 
poir.t of length, was indivisible, and only considered 
as a [M)rtion of the Large or the Lang, At present 
it is the standard by which all the notes of lesser 
value are measured. 

SEMrcoN. An instrument used by the ancients, 
of which little more is known at present than that it 
contained thirty-five strings. 

Semi-Chroma. A semiquaver. 
. Semi Diapason. An octave dijninisbed by a 
minor-seniitone. 

Semidiapente. (From the Greek.) An im* 
perfect fifth. See Hemidiapente, 
Semi-Diatessbron. A defective or faise fiftb« 
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S^MiDiTONE. (From tbc Greek.) A lesser 
third. See Hemiditone, 

Semiquaver. A note of the eighth de^ee of 
length, reckoning from the Large, Half a quater. 

Semplicb. (Ital.) A word implymg that tb« 
movement beibre which it is placed is to be per- 
formed with chasteness and simplicity. 

Sempre, or Semp, (Ital.) Always, ic^r through* 
out: 'AS Sempre piano, soft throughout. 

SemtminI'M, or Crutcbetam. Half a Minim, 
The name originally given to the crotchet. See 
Crotchet. 

Sbmitonb. Haifa tone: the smallest of ^11 the 
intervals admitted in modern music 

There are two species of semitones; the major 
and the minor. The Semitone- Mqf or is produced 
hy rising a degree ; as from G natural to A £lat^ 
The Semitone-Minor y by passing from ^ natural note 
to its sharp. 

Semitonic. An epithet applied to intervals con- 
sisting of half-tones. 

Sensible. The appellation given to the sharp 
seventh of iauy key, because it renders the ear sensi-* 
d/eof that key, and serves to announce the modulaT 
tion of the harmony into a new key. 

Senza. (Ital.) Without: as Senza stromenti; 
wilhout instruments. Senza organo: withoiit tho 
organ. 

Senza Rigore. (Ital.) Not in strict time. In 
some degree ad libitum. 

Sequence. A regular alternate succession of 
similar chords: as when in the common chord the 
liote which makes the fifth to the bass is changed 
to the sixth, and after making a fifth to the suo 

U 3 
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caeding bass note^ is again changed to the sixth, 
and so on. 

Sequentia. (Lat) Certain hymns used in 
the Romish church, otherwise called prosne, u e» 
proses, because though in their composition rhyme 
IS adhered to, the laws of measure aud quantity 
established by the ancient Greeks and Romans are 
neglected. These hymns are always sung after the 
Introitus, whence their name of Sequentia. Of this 
kind is the Stabat M4iter. 

Sej^uenza. An hymn formerly sung hi the Ro^ 
mish service after the Gradual, immediately before 
the Gospel, and sometimes in the Tespers before the 
Magnificat, 

Serenade* A concert performed at night in 
the open air, and under the windows of the party 
it is designed to entertain. This word, Italian in 
its origin, seems to be derived from sereno, or from 
the Latin serum, in the evening. When the con* 
cert is performed in the morning, or at break of day» 
it is called an aubade, 

Sbrenata., a vocal composition on an anM^ 
rous subject, consisting of choruses, solos, ^uets, 
trios, &c. Handel's Acts and Galatea, and Doc- 
tor Boyce's Solomon, are serenatas. 

Serpent. A bass wind instrument, formerly 
serving as a bass to the comet. The Serpent has 
its name from its curvilinear form, and consists of . 
several folds or wreaths which ai^ usually covered 
with leather. It has three dbtinet parts; a moutlw 
piece, neck, and tail: and six circular apertures for 
the modulation of its notes. The scale of this in* 
•trument, which include every semitone in its com* 
pass, begins from C, two octaves below the C cliff 
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note, and in general extends no higher than 6» the 
twelfth above. But in skilful hands it is capable of 
nsittg to B flat above the bass-cliff note : and some 
solo performers can carry it still higher. 

Service^ A church composition consisting of 
choruses, trios^ duets, solos, &c. 

Sebvi Symphoniaci. (Lat. Plu.) Among the 
Romans, a band of musicians kept by a person of 
rank for his own amusement, or that of his guests. 

Sesqui* a Latin particle signifying a whole and 
a half, and which, when joined with altera^ term, 
quarta^ &c^ expresses a kind of ratios ; particularly 
the several species of triples. The ratio denoted by 
Sesqui is the second ratio of inequality, called also 
super-particular ratio; and which contains the lesser 
once, and some certain part over, 2l^ i} : 2, where 
the first term contains the second once; and a unit 
over, which is a quota part of 2. If the part re- 
maining be just half the lesser term, the ratio is 
called Sesqui Altera ; if it be a third part of the 
lesser term, as 4 : 3, the ratio is Sesqui Quarta, and 
so on to infinity; still adding to Sesqui, the ordinal 
nnmber of the lesser terra. 

SESfgui-ALTERATE, T%e greater Perfect , One 
of the kinds of triples expressed by the Latin par-^ 
ticle Sesqui, A triple in the old music, in which 
tbe breve is thcee measures, or semibreves, and that 
without having any point or dot annexed to it. 

SESgUi-ALTERATE, Lesser Perfect. \ triple 
time in the old -imasic, in which the seniibreve con- 
tains three measures, or minims, independent of any 
dot. 

Sesqui-Alterajte, The greater Imperfect. A 
triple in the old music, in miich the breve, when 

/ 
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dotted, contains three measures^ or semibreires, anfl 
when without a dot, two. 

Sesqui-Alterate, Lesser Imperfect, A triple? 
time hi the old music, in which the seniibreve, when 
dotttd, contains three measures, or minims; and 
when without a dot^ two. 

Srsquiterti'a. a musical ratio is said to be 
sesgh'itertia when it is as 4 to 3. 

SKsgL'JTONE. A minor third; or interval con* 
sistiug t>f llireJB semitones^ 

SpsTKiTO, or SesMt, (ItaK') A composition, 
vocal or iiistrumenial, consisting of six distinct parh, 

Settima. (Ital.) A seventh. See thtt word. 

SEvr«Ntn. A dissonant interval c«itte<l by ihe 
Greeks hepiachoiutont because it is formed of seven 
sounds or six liiatonic dtgrees. There are four kinds 
o£ if event hs. The miner'Seventh, composed of fcmr 
tcne^ (three majors and onj^ minor), and two ijiajor- 
peniitones ; the major seventh, composed di'^toni- 
call y of five tone^' (three majors and two minors), 
find ^ niajor-semitdne ; ihe diminisfied'Seventh, con- 
&istii^g of three tones (two minors and one major), and 
three major-|emitones; and the superfluous seventh, 
containtni? five tones (three niinors and two majors), 
a s^ntitone-major, and a semitoiie-minor. 

SejlTA Pars. (Lat.) Tow parts being- the 
r umber fd* which in general church compositions 
were limhed during the fifteenth century, wh«n aii 
additional part was introduced, it wa» called Quinta 
parSf and if still another vter^ added,' it'was'deno- 
mina^ed SeMa pars, 

Skx TUPLE. The name formerly given to mea- 
sures of two times composed of six equal notes, 
three for each tMue. These measures ar^ now mpfe 
generally called cdpipoupd couiqiom time. 
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• SforzaNdo, or Sferzato^ or SF. (Ital.) Words 
signifying tlmt the notes over which they are placed 
are to be struck with force, but continued with 
comparative softness. See Forzando and Rinfor-* 
%aiido, . 

Shake. An embellishment consbting of the alf 
temate reiteration of two notes comprehending an 
interval not greater than one whole tone, nor less 
than a semitone. 

• The shake is sometimes double, that is, two shakes 
are simultaneously given on the same instrumentj, 
and by the same hand ; generally in thirds^ but some- 
times in sixths. 

Sharp. A character, the power of which is to 
. laise the note before which it is placed half a tone 
higher than it would be without such a preposition. 

Shawm. An instrument of the ancient Hebrews, 
supposed to be similar to our horn. 
, Shift. That motion of the hand . along the 
- finger-board of a violin, violoncefto, Stc>. necessary 
to the execution of passages, the notes of which, 
IB point of gravity or acuteuess, lie ail a conside- 
rable distance from each other. 
: Short-Octaves. An appellation given to some 
of the lower octaves of au organ, because^ from the 
omission of some of the intenn^diate notes, the ex- 
treme keys lie nearer to each other than those of the 
ixiW octaves. 

Shrill. An epithet applied to those acute 
sounds which form the upper part of the scale of 
$oprano voices and treble instruments. 

Si. One of the seven svllables used in France in 
goljawg. Guido, whose system was divided by 
hexachords, used only six syllables, thpi^h his 
gamut, as well as ours, was .cooaposed f>f seven 
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notes. The necessity of a seventh syllable, how* 
ever» soon became evident^ and Le Maire, a French 
musician of the seventeenth century, has generally 
the credit of having introduced the syllable Si, 
though some attribute its invention to Vander Pullen, 
and others to Jean de Muris. 

SiciLlANA. (Ital.) An epithet applied to a 
movement of six or twelve quavers in a bar, of ra- 
ther a slow time, and proceeding by alternate 
crotchets and quavers^ each measure of the time be- 
ginning with a crotchet* The style of this species 
of moVement 'is simple, and the effect at once tender, 
soothing, and pastoral. 

Side-Drum. The common military Drutu, So 
called from its hanging at the side of the drummer 
during performance. 

SiEQUE. (Ital.) It follows. A word always 
used in reference to something that is to continue or 
to succeed. When applied to a particular passage, 
it signifies, that though it does not continue to be 
made out in the same form of notes in which it 'com- 
menced, yet the same execution is to be preserved* 
When it relates to any succeeding movement it an«* 
nounces the inmiediate approach of that inov^ment : 
as, Sieque il CorOy the chorus follows* Sieque 
L*Aria, the air follows. 

SiGHTSMAN. The appellation given to him who 
readsr or sings, music readily at first sight : hence 
we say, " such a one is a good Sightsman," 

Signs. The general name for ail the different 
characters used in music : as sharps, fiats, repeats, 
pauses, dots, directs, &c. 

SiMi-cuM. (Greek.) An ancient instrument con** 
sisting of thirty-five strings. This instrument, which 
is mentioned by Athenteus, is not supposed to have 
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produced as many different notes as it contained 
strings ; one half of which is conjectured to have 
been in unison, or octaves, with the other, like the 
strings of the arch-lute, double-harp, or the harpsi- 
chord. 

Simple* A term applied to that counterpoint in 
which note is set against note, and which 'is called 
Simple, in opposition to more elaborate composition, 
known by the name of figurative counterpoint. Sim^ 
plefugtie, or Simple imitation, is that style of com- 
position in which a single subject is adopted, or some 
partial echo p eserved amongst the several parts. 
This word in the music of the last age is frequently 
used in contradistinction to double, applied to varta- 
iions, as double 1, doubles, &c. and signifies the 
plain motivo, or subject, on which the variations are 
founded. Simple cadence h that in which the notes 
are equal through all the parts. Simple concords are 
those wherein we hear only two notes in consonance; 
and Simple intervals are those in whicl^ no parts or 
divisions are supposed, and which the ancient Greeks 
called diastems. 

Simple Sound. A pure, unmixed, single sound. 
Som^ theorists will not allow that there is, musi- 
cally speaking, any such sound in nature: but assert, 
on the contrary, that every sound which is produced, 
IS at least accompanied with its twelfth and seven* 
teenth. 

Simplicity. In composition, a natural, un- 
adorned melody, or incomplex combmation of parts^ 
in which the composer endeavours, rather by the 
forpe of his genius and feeling than the refinements 
of science, to awaken the softer passions, or rouse 
the mind to ardour. In performance, simplicity is 
that chaste, unaffected style, which, rejecting all 
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taiD and Unmeaiitdg flourish, only aims at conveying^ 
the ideas of the composer, without disturbing tlie 
purity of the text. 

Singer. A vocal performer. 

Singing. The art of producing with the voice 
the sounds of any melody, together with the words 
to which that melody is set. To perform this mtiv 
justness and felicity of effect, a fine voice, sensible 
ear, gre^t natural taste, and considerable knowledge 
in the science of mu^ic, are indispensabie requisites. 
From the voice itself all must be drawn in respect of 
sweetness, power, and nK>dulation, of which by prac- 
tice it is capable, while judgnient, sense, and feelings 
dictate the graces, accent, and Expression. 

Singing-Boys. An old, inelegant appellation, 
someliuies applied to the young gentlemen of the 
choirs of the King's chapel, Westminster-abbey, St. 
Paul's, and other cathedrals. 

Singing-Man. The appellation formerly given 
by the common people to the gentlemen of cathedral 
choirs. ' 

Singing-Mast^h. a musician whose profes- 
sion it is to teach singing. 

• SiNFoNiA, or Sinf. (Ital.) Symphony. Sec 
that word. ■ , ^ 

SiNFONiA DA Camera. (Ital. PI.) An 9ppel* 
lation given by the Italians to symphonies composed 
for chamber use : as quartets, trios, &c. 

SiNiSTRiE. (Lat.) The name by which the Ro- 
mans distingnished their left-handed flutes. Those 
made for the right-hand were called dextra. See 
that word. 

Si Pi ACE. (ItaL) If you phage. An expression 
signifying that the passage or movement over wltich 
it is written may be sung or placed in the per* 
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former's own style, or even omitted, if his pleasdre 
direct. 

Si Riplica* (Ital.) An expression implying that 
the passage, or strain, over which it is written b to 
be repeated. ^ 

SiSTRUM, Cistrum, or Citron. An ancient string- 
ed instrument of percussion, of Egyptian invention, 
and used by the priests of Isis and Osiris in sacrifice. 
The Sistrum is described by musical writers as of 
an oval form. Three sticks, transversely traversing 
the instrument, were agitated by a motion given to 
the whole, and the strings struck by these produced 
a melodious sound. Oiselius and other authors ob- 
serve, that the representation of the Sistrum is found 
on ancient medals, and on talismans. Osiris is some- 
times pictured on them with a dog's head and a Sis" 
trum in his hand. 

Sixth. An interval formed of six sounds, or five 
diatonic degrees. There are four kinds of sixths, 
two consonant and two dbsonant. The consonant 
sixths are, first, the minor «i.r^A, 'composed of three 
tones and two semitones major. Secondly, the ma" 
jorsixthf composed of four tones and a major-semi- 
tone. The dissonant sixths are, first, the diminished 
sixth, composed of two tones and three rnqfor-semi" 
tones. Secondly, the swperjluous sixth, composed 
of four tones, a major-semi toce, and a miaor-semi- 
tone. . . 

SKlPt»ns6-NoTKs. Notes which do not proceed 
by conjoint degrees, nor in any regular eourse, but 
>Yhirh lie at awkward and unexpected distances froni 
each other. 

S'lentando. (Ital.) The abbreviation of Si- 

ientando, it slackens; or the time of the passage de* 

creases, > 

« 
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Slub. a character consisting of a curvilinear line 
drawn over or under the heads of those notes which' 
are meant, in performance, to be blended by a. |dnd 
of smootbt gliding progression. 

Slurring. Performing in a smooth gliding style* 

Smorzando, or Smarzato, or Smorz, (Ital.) An 
expression implying that the sounds of the. passage 
over which it is placed are to be gradually diminbh* 
ed in the legato style* 

SoAVE. (Ital.) A word implying that the move- 
ment to which it is prefixed is to be performed in a 
soft, sweet, and engaging style. See Dqlce. 
, SoECK-PiPB. The appellation given by the an« 
cient northern poets to the bagpipe. 

SooBTTO. (Ital.) Th^ aui^ect. See that word^ 

Sol. The fifth of the six syllables invented by 
Guido, and applied to the notes of his gamut. The 
natural Sol answers to the letter G. 

SoLFAiNG. Singing the notes of the scale to the 
monosyllables applied to them by Guide. See Sol* 
wUzation. 

Solfeggi. (Ital. Flu.) Exercise for the voice 
according to the rules of solmization. 

Solfeggiare. (Ital.) To Solfa, See Solni^ 
zation, • 

Solfeggio. (Ital.) An exercise for the voice 
through all the various intervals as named in solmi- 
sation. See Solfeggi. 

SoLFBGGiAMENTi. (Ital. JPlu.) Compositions 
intended as exercises, for singing at sight, and of 
which the syllables do^ re, mi, fa, sol, la, form the 
•ubject. 

Soli. (Ital. Plu.) Two or more instruments 
playing their respective parts singly are said to per- 
lorm Soli. This word in the score always indicates 
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tbe composer's design, that the parts over which it 
is written should be performed by single instruments; 
that is, should not be doubled. 

SoLLECiTio. (Ital.) A word formerly used, 
5oraetinies to signify a pathetic style of performance^ 
at other times a careful and exact manner. ^ 

SoLMiZATiON, or Soljawg, The art of sound- 
ing the notes, together with the corresponding syl- 
lables of the gamut. This preparatory exercise, so 
necessary to sight-singuig, and which by uniting in 
the mind of the practitioner the ideas of tiie different 
syllables with those of the intervals, facilitates the 
recollection of the several sounds, was of very ancient 
adoption : Aristides Quintiiianu^ informs us, that the 
Greeks had four svliables or denominations of notes, 
which they applied to the sounds of their tetrachard, 
as Vve assign our W, fa, to those of our octave. These 
four syllables were the following, te, ta, the, tho. The 
te answered to the first sound, or the hypate of the 
first tetrachord ; tlie ta to the parypate ; the the to 
the Ivchanos; and the tho to the nete; and so on id 
l^beginning. 

Guido having substituted his hexachord in place 
of the ancient tetrachord, adopted at the same time 
for his solmization six other syllables, ut, re, mi, fa, 
eol, la, taken from the hymn of St. John the Baptist. 

It appears, however, t^hat the use of these sylla- ' 
bles was not quickly adopted except in Italy, where 
they were first introduced; and that the syllables 
p^o, to, db, no, a, were long after continued to be 
used in France, though at lengtli those of Gwido were 
received in that as well as in the other countries of 
Europe. 

Of the seven notes in the French scale, only four 
were for a while used by us, as mi, fa; sol, la; but 
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BOW we as well as the Italians employ the first Mp 
with the exception of changing ut for do, as a softer 
and more vocal syllable. By applying these syila* 
bles to the several notes, the practitioner not only 
utters the sound with more fulness, ease, and free- 
doniy but, by the association of ideas, attains a .ready 
recollection of the places of the tones and semitones^ 
and by feeling the relation between the syllabic and 
the musical sounds, acquires the power of expressing 
them with truth and certainty, 

SoLMizATiON a la Grec. A species of Solmiza^ 
Hon formerly practised, in which the old Greek 
system of tetrachords was adhered to so far, as to 
use but four characters, wliich were repeated from 
tetrachord to tetradiord, as we now repeat from 
octave to octave. The Greek SolmizatUm consisted 
of the four monosyllables ro^^ m, ru, rt, and the 
^ English, for a long while, used only four of the six 
syllables of their hexachords : mi, fa, sol, la,* 

SeLO. A composition for a siugie voice.br instru* 
ment. 

SoMMBiLS. The name by which the French dis* 
tinguisbed the airs in their old serious operas, be- 
cause they were calculated to tranquillise the feelings, 
and lull even to drowsiness. 

Sonata. (Ital.) Au instrumental composition, 
consisting of several movements calculated to display 
the powers and expression of the instruments for 
which it is written. The Sonata, which is designed 
for a single instrument to each part, is in inst.ruir.euT 
tal composition what the cantata b in vocal compo- 
sition ; and varies from the overture and concerto as 
the trio or quartet differs from the chorus. 

There are several kinds of Sonatas. The Italians, 
however, reduce them principally to ' two : the ^<i^ 
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nata da Camera^ or Ckaniber Sonata; and the S<h 
uata da Chiesa^ or Church Sonata. The Sonata, of 
whatever kind, generally opens with an Adagio; 
and after two or three movements of various descrip- 
tions, concludes with an Allegro or a P^eato, This 
definition of a Sonita, however, rather belongs \o 
what is called the ancient than to the modem music, 
in which the Sonata is chiefly composed as a lesson, 
or exercise, for a single instrument. 

Sonatina. (Ital.) A short sonata. The dimi^ 
'nutive of that word. 

Song. A short lyric poem set to music. 

I'he use of songs seems to be a natural consequence 
from that of-words, and in effect is scarcely less ge- 
neral. The ancients had the art of singing before 
they had that of writing, and their laws, as w^U as 
their histories, were sung long before they were in- 
scribed. 

All lyric poetry, properly speaking, consists 4>f 
sonc:s, but we only treat of that which more com- 
monly bears this name, and which, as far as concerns 
the ancient songs, will lead us to some curious par- 
ticulars. 

To begin with the songs of the table. In the most 
remote times of Greece, all the guests, according to 
Dicearchus, Plutarch, and Artemon, sung together, 
and in the same strain, the praises of the Divinity. 
Hence these songs w.ere real paeans, or sacred can- 
ticles. The guests afterwards sung successively, each 
in his turn, holdiqg a branch of myrtle, which passed 
from the hand of him who had sung to him who was 
t» sing tiext. 

At length, when music was improved, and the 
lyre was used in feast, only the ingenious and scieii^ 
tific were qualified to sing at table^ at least to the 
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fldcompaniment t>f the lyre. The others obliged to 
sing unaccompanied, and to confine themselves to 
the branch of myrtle, gave birth to a Greek proverb^ 
by which they said of a man when they would tax 
bim witii ignorance^ that he sung with the myrtle. 

The subjects of the scolia, or songs sung to th^ 
lyre, were not only drawn from love and wine, like 
modern festive songs, but from history^ wao and, 
evep morality. 

The Greeks had also songs proper to the different 
professions: such as the Simg of the shepherds, the 
Song of the reapers, the Sang 4f the millers, the 
Song of the weavers, the Song of the wool-carders^ 
the Song of the nurses, tiie Soi^ of lovers, the Song 
of the ladies, and the Song of young girls. 

They had also a marriage song, called Hymenea ; 
the Song Datis for merry occasions ; for lanienta* 
tiou, Jaleme; and Linos for funerals. Lastly, there 
ll^efe aUo hymusi or Songs in honour of the gods and 
heroes. This genius passed from the Greeks to the 
Romans, and several of tlie odes of Horace are gal- 
lant or Bacchanalian, 

Thje moderns have also their songs of different 
kinds, according to the taste and geuius of each 
country : but the Italians, English, and French, bear 
away the palm fr^ra the rest of Europe in thi^ species 
pf composAtioB. The genuine Scotch and Iristi song9 
have, however^ the merit of an originiility of clja« 
lacfter, and possess an exclusive sweetness, ^hich has 
always delighted the ears of every nation. 

SoNO OF Birds. The Song of Birds has been 
defined' to be a succession of three oi; tour diflerent 
notes, which are continued without interruption 
through the same intervals, in a bar of four crotches, 
«d!asg^» or while a pendulum swings four seconds. 
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It is observed, that notes in birds are oe more in» 
nate than language in man, and that they depend, 
entirely on the master under which . they are bred, 
as far as their organs will enable them to imitate the 
sounds which they have frequent opportuuitiea of 
hearing; and their adhering so steadily, even in a 
Vfild state, to the same song, is entirely owing to the 
nestlings attending only to the instruction of the pa- 
rent-bird, whilst they disregard the notes of all others 
that may, perhaps, be singing round them. 
. Birds in a wild state do not commonly sing more 
than six or seven months out of the twelve; but birds 
that are caged, and have plenty of food, sing the 
greatest part of the year : and we may add, that the 
female of no species of birds ever sings. It has been 
remarked, that there is no instance of any bird sing^ 
ing whose size exceeds that of our black-bird ; and 
this is supposed to arise from the difficulty it would 
have of concealing itself, did it call the attention of 
its enemies, not only by its bulk, but by the propor** 
tionable loudness of its notes. , 

It has been noticed by some writers, that certain 
passages of the song in a few kinds of birds corre<^ 
spond with the intervals of our scale, of which, in« 
deed, the cuckoo affords a striking and well known 
instance ; but much the greater part of such song is 
not capable of musical notation ; partly because the 
rapidity is often so great, and it is also so uncertain 
when they may stop, that %ve cannot reduce the pas- 
sages to the form of any nmsical bar whatsoever ; 
partly also because the pitch of most birds is consi- 
derably higher than that of the shrillest notes of our 
highest instruments ; and principally because the in*- 
tervals used by birds are commonly so minute, and 
consequently so different from the more gross inter-^ 
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vab into whick we divide oiir octave, that we cannot 
judge of them. 

Most peopte» who have not attended to the notes 
of birds, suppose that ail those of the same species 
sing exactly the same notes > and passaged, which is 
by no means true, though it must be admitted that 
there is a general resemblauce. . Tiius the London 
bird-catchers prefer the song of the Kentish gold- 
finches, and Essex chaffinches; but some of the 
nightingale-fanciers prefer, a Surry bird to one of 
Middlesex. 

V The nightuigale has been almost universally es< 
teemed the most capital of singiug birds; and its su- 
periority chiefly consists in the fallowing partvauiars: 
its tone is much more mellow than that of aoy other 
bird, though by the exertion of its powers it can be 
extremely brilliant* Another point of superiority is 
its contiimance of 9ong without a pause, which is 
ofteu extended to twenty seconds. 

Songster. A term inelegantly applied to a vo- 
cal performer. 

SoNi MoBlJUES. The name by which the ancients 
distinguished the intermediary sounds of their tetra* 
chords, because, instead of being fixed like the Sani 
Stabiies, or extremes, they were changed with the 
mode, and therefore were continually moving, or 
varying. 

^ Sqni Stabiles, or Soni Stantes. The name 
^ven by the ancient Greeks to the extremes of their 
tetrachords, because though from the various modes 
of dividing the tetrachord, or fourth, the inter-' 
mediate sounds were continually liable to be 
changed, yet the extreme sounds were fixed and un- 
alterable. 

Sonnet. (From the Italian.) A lyrical compo« 
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iition properly comprised in fourteen verses; viz. 
two stanzas of four verses each, and two of three 
each ; the eight first verses being all in two rhymes. 

The Sonnet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch has 
the honour of its invention. 

Du Bellai is said by Pasquier to have first intro- 
duced sonnets into France ; but Du Bellai himself 
lells us, that Melin de S. Gelais first converted the 
Italian sonnets into French. Who first gave them 
an English dress is not certainly known, but Milton 
has left us twenty-three examples of this species of 
song, amongst which that addressed to tl>e musician 
Laws is one of tlie best, though it serjres to prove 
Iniw difiicult of construction .the bonnet is in the 
English langu'age. 

JSoNNETTO. (ItaL) A Sonnet, See that word. 

Sonorous, Sounding, An epithet apj)licable 
to whatever is capable of yielding sounds; but more 
espi^cially to those bodies, natural or artificial, which 
produce musical sounds. 

Sons. (French Plu.) The name formerly given by 
the Provencal minstrels to their airs and lyric poems. 

SopRA. (Ital.) Above, or vpper ; as Nelle parte 
di sopra; in the higher or upper part. Disopra, 
abovte. Contrapunto sopra il sogeito ; counterpoint 
above the subject. 

Soprani. (Ual.) The treble, or higher voice 
part, or parts: as a doi soprani, for two trebles ; a 
ire soprani, for three trebles. 

Sordino. (Ital.) A small utensil of copper, o^ 
silver, applied to the bridge of a violin, or violoncello, 
to render the sound fainter, by intercepting the vi- 
brations of the body of the instiument. 

SOSPIRO. (Ital.) A word expressive of silence/ 
founeriy written over jthose charactei^ called reds 
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and {generally considered as equal in length io & 

crotchet. 

S08TBNUTO. (Ital.) A word implying that the 
notes of the movement, or passage against which it, 
is placed, are to be sustained or held on to the ex* 
tremity of their lengths. 

SoTTO. (Ital.) Below,' inferior: as Sotto il so* 
getto, below the subject. 

SoTto Voce. (Ital.) An expression implying 
that the movement, or the passage, over which it is 
written, is to be played or sung moderately loud« 
See Mezza-Voce. 

S0URBELINB9 (French.) A kuid of musette, or 
bagpipe. 

SouNoiNG-BoAKD. In a harpsichord or piano^ 
forte, a broad thin boeird, horizontally situated, and 
over which the strings are distended, and the vibra- 
tion of which greatly contributes to the tone. This 
board is also called the belly oi the instrument. - 

Sound, Musical, Certain agitations in tbe air, 
of such qualities and dispositions as to produce ttiat 
agreeable and appreciable ei¥ect upon the ear which 
we call melody, or harmony. 

Sound being the object of the musical science, it 
may be expected that 1 should, in treating of this arti-< 
de, go into the philosophy of its causes and effects: but 
such an enquiry not seemhig necessary in a dictionary 
purely musical, I shall confine my observations to 
that affection of sound by which it becomes distin-i 
guished into apute and grave. 

This difference has hitherto appeared to have no 
other causes than the different velocities of the vibra« 
tions of the . sounding. bodies. In fact, the tone olr , 
pitch of a sound seems to have been discovered, by 
an abundance of experiments^ -to depend on tl^e n^^ 
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ture of those Tibtattons whose difference we can con-' 
ceive no otherwise than as having different velocities: 
and since it is proved^ that all the vibrations of the 
same chord are all performed in equal time ; and 
that the tone of a sound, which contiuiies for some 
time after the stroke, is the same from first to last ; 
it follows, that the tone is necessarily connected with 
a certain quantity of time in making each vibration ; 
audit is from this principle that all the phenomena 
of tune are deduced. 

If the vibrations be isochronous, the sound is call- 
ed musical, and is said to be acuter, or higher, than 
any other sound whose vibrations are slower and 
graver ; or lower than any other sound whose vibra- 
tions are quicker. 

From the same principle arise what we call c6k<» 
CORDS, &c. whic^ are resolvable into the frequent 
unions and coincidences of those vibrations of two 
sonorous bodies, ai^d consequently of the undulations 
of the air which they occasion. On the contrary^ 
the result of less frequent coincidences of those vibra- 
tions is what we call discord. 

Another considerable distiiictibn of musical sounds, 
• is that by which they are denominated long and 
short: not with regard to \he sonorous body's re* 
taining a motion, once received, a longet* of lesser 
time, but to the continuation of the impulse of the 
efficient cause on the sonorous body for a longer or 
shorter time, as in the not^ of a i^olin, &c. which 
are made longer or shorter by strokes of different 
length or quickness. 

This continuity is, properly, a succession of seve- 
ral sounds, or the effect of several distinct strokes, 
or repeated impulses,, on the sonorous body, so quick, 
that we ma; judge it one coBtiiiiied sound, esptmiVf 
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if it be continued io the same degree of strenj^ih*; 
and hence arises the doctrine of measure and time. . 

Sounds again are distinguished by musicians into 
simple and compofmd. 

A simple sound is the single product of one Toioe, 
or one instrument. 

A compound sound consists of the sounds of seve« 
ral distinct voices or instruments, ail united in the 
same individual time and measure of duration; that 
is, all striking the ear together, whatever may be 
their other diflferences. But in this sense there is a 
twofold compound, natural and artificial. 

Tlie natural compound is that proceeding from 
the manifold reflections of the first sound from adja- 
cent bodies, when the reflections are not so sudden 
as to occasion echoes, but are all given at the same 
moment, as well as in the same tone, or pitch, with 
the first note. 

The artificial compound, which alone comes under 
the musician's province, ia^ that mixture of several 
different sonnds, which being produced by art, the 
ingredient sounds are separable, and distinguishable 
from one another. In this sense the distinct sounds 
of several voices or instruments, or several notes of 
the same instrument, are called simple sounds, ia 
contradistinction to the compound one;^ in which, to 
answer the pur|M>ses of music, the simples must have 
such an agreement in all relations, chiedy as to acute- 
uess and gravity, as that the ear may receive the 
mixture with pleasure. 

SouPiR. (French.) A Rest. See Rest. 

Spaces. The voids, or intervals, between the 
lines of the stave. The stave consists of five lines . 
and four spaces. The lines and spaces being equally 
used^ a note on any space is two notes higher than a 
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note on the space immediately belew it» aiid two 
notes lower than' a note on the ^jMZCfim mediately 
above it. 

Speaking-Trumpet. a tube from six to fif- 
teen feet long, made of tin, perfectly straight, and 
with a very large aperture at one end ; and a mouth- 
piece just big enough to receive both lips. 

The month being applied to this instrument, it 
carries the voice to a very great distance, so that it 
Diay be distinctly beard at the distance of a mile, or 
more. H^nce its great use at sea. 

The invention oif the Speaking-Trumpet is sup- 
posed to be modern^ and is generally ascribed to sir 
Samuel Moreiand. 

Species. A subdivision of one of the genera of 
the ancient music. 

The genera of the Greeks were three ; the chro- 
matic, enharmonic, and diatonic : the first and se- 
cond of these were variousl/subdivided into Species: 
nor was the third without divisions^ though these di- 
Tisions had no particulat nanies. The Species were 
called Ckroia, or colours of the genera. 

Spiccato. (Ital.) A word denoting that the 
notes over which it is placed are to be performed in 
a distinct and pointed manner* See Staccato, 

Spinet. (From the Latin.) A stringed instru- 
ment formerly much in use, somewhat similar to the 
harpsichord, and, like that, consisting of a case, 
sounding-board, keys, jacks, and a bridge. The 
difference of the spinet and harpsichord is, that the 
latter is larger, and contains two or three sets of 
jacks and strings so disposed and tuned as to admit 
cf a variety of stops, while the fonner has only one 
set of jacks and strings, and consequently only one 
4top. 
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When the Spinet was firyt brought into use, 
though its invention was certainly anterior to that of 
the harpsichord, is not exactly known. Bat that it 
is derived from the harp is evident, from its charac- 
ter as well as construction, internal and external : 
and, indeed, it was originally called the couched 
harp, though since denominated Spinet^ from its 
quills, which resemble thorns, called in Latin Spirue, 

Spiritoso. (hill.) With spirit 

Svo'sdaVla. (From the Greek.) The name 
given by the ancients to a performer on the flute, or 
some similar instrument, who, ^hile tlie sacnfi(^e 
was offering, played to the priest some suitable air, 
to prevent his listening to any thing which might in- 
terrupt him in his duty. 

Sponoiasm. (Greek.) An alteration in the har- 
monic genus by which a chord was elevated three 
dieses above its ordinary pitch, so that the spondiasm 
was precisely the opposite of the eclysis. 

Staccato, or Stac. (Ital.) A word signifying 
that the notes of the passage over which it is written 
are to be performed in a short, pointed, and distinct, 
manner. The opposite of legato. See that word. 
' Station. This word is sometimes used by an- 
cient musical authors for any fixed pitch, or degree 
of sound, whether produced by intension or remis- 
sion. 

Stave. The five horizontal and parallel lines on 
and between which the notes are placed, 

Guido, the great improver of the modern music> 
as said by some to have first used the stave ; but 
others give an earlier date to its introduction. Klr- 
cher affirms^ that in the Jesuits' library at Messina, 
he found a Greek manuscript of hymns more thaii 
•even hwodred years old^ in. which some of the music 
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was written on sUives of eight lin^ marked at the - 
beginoing with eight Greek letters; the notes^ or 
xatber poitits, were on the fines, but no use was 
made of the s|>ace$. Thb, however, at most, only 
deprives Guido of the original invention of the slave, 
and still kaves him the credit of its great improve* 
ment by reducing it to five lines, and employing hoth 
lines and spaces. 

St£NT4TO. a word sometimes used by the Ita- 
lians, to signify that the voice should be thrown out 
freely in the passages over which it is written, for the 
expression of some extraordinary eiuotioo. 

St£Ntoropuonic-Tubb. (From the Greek.) 
A Speaking-Trumpet, so called from Stentor, the 
lieraid, or crier, mentioned by Homer, and who, as 
that author tells us, could call louder than fifty men. 
The SteniarophotiiC'Horn of Alexander the Great is 
fai»ous : ^ith this, it is said^ he could give orders 
to his army at the distance of one hundred stadia, 
which is labove twenty Eiiglish miles. 

Sticcado. An instrument consisting of small 
lengths of wood, flat at bottom and roiinded at the 
l4op^ and resting on the edges of a kind of open box* 
They are unequal both in length and thickness, gra- 
dually increasing from .the smallest to the largest; 
^nd are tuned to the diatonic scale^ This instru- 
ment is called a Sticcado, because the paits from 
which the tones proceed are generally formed of 
wood : but tht- y sometimes consist of metal, and 
sometimes even of glass. 

Stilo di Recitativo. (Ital) A tedious, 
monotonous st^ie of composition, jin the manner of 
recitative, formerly much adopted in .Italy, and 
sometimes exteniiing through a whole narration, 
or drama^ without the least change of measure, 
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or mixture of air^ except now and then a formal 

Stop. A word applied by violin and violoncello 
performers to that pressure of the strings by which 
they are brought into contact witi) the iiitger-board, 
and by which the pitch of the note is determined. 
Hence a string, when so pressed, is said to be stoft* 

Stoi? o/an Organ. A collection of pipes simitar 
in tone and cpiaiity, which run through the whole, 
or a great part, of the compass of the instrument. 
In a great organ the stops are numerous and muiti* 
farious, commonly comprising the following: 

Open Diapason Stop. A metallic stop which 
commands the whole scale of the organ, and which 
is called open, in constradistinction to the stop dia" 
pason, the pipes of which are closed at the top. 

Stopt-Diapason Stop. A stop the pipes of which 
are generally made of wood, and its bass up to mid- 
dle C alwaj/8 of wood. They are only half as long 
as those of the open diapason, and are stopped at the 
tipper end with wooden stoppers^ or plugs, which 
render the tone more«oft and mellow than that of 
'the open diapason. 

Principal Stop. A metallic stop originally dis- 
tinguished by that nanie^ because holding, in point 
of pkch, the middle station between the diapason 
and fifteenth, it forms the standard for tuning the 
other stops. 

Twelfth Stop. A metallic stop so denominated 
from its being tuned twelve notes above the diapa- 
son. This stop, on^account of its pitch, or tuning, 
can never properly be used alone. The open 4uh 
pason^ slopt diapason, principal and jflffeentk, 
are the best qualified to accommodate it to the can 

Fifteenth Stop. A stop which derives its name 
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froni Its pitchy or scale, being fifteen notes iii^er 
than tbat of the dupasan. This 'stop and the 
twelfth, mellowed and embodied by the two dia^ 
pasons and principal, form a proper compound for 
Accompanying choral parts in common choirs and 
parochial churches. 

Sesquialtera Stop. A mixed stop running througb 
the scale of the instrument, and consisting of three» 
four, and sometimes five ranks of pipes, tuned in ' 
thiitis, fifths, and eighths. In small organs this 
stop is generally divided at middle C, when the 
lower part is called the Sesquialtera, and the upper 
part the cofnet. The whole of this stop lies above 
the fifteenth ; the first rank being a seventeenth, the 
second rank a nineteenth, and the third rank a 
iwenty-seeond above the diapason. 

Mixture, or Furniture St6p. A stop com- 
pnsing two or more ranks of pipes, shriller than 
those of the sesquialtera, and only calculated to be 
used together %vith that and other stops. The mix^ 
twre is nearly the same as the sesquialtera, and 
greatly enriches the instrument. 

Trumpet Stop. A reed metallic stop, so called 
because its tone is imitative of the trumpet. In large 
organs it generally extends through the whole com- 
pass. The mouths of its pipes are not formed like 
those of the pipes of other stops, but resemble that 
^of the real trumpet. At the bottom of each of tlie 
pipes of thb stop, in a cavity called the socket, is 
lixird a brass reed, stopt attbe lower end, aitd open 
in front : it is furnished with a tongue, or brass 
'spring, which covers the opening, and which, when 
tlie wind is impelled into the pipe, is thereby put ^ 
*]}it6 a vibratory niotion, which produces the imita-' 
tive tone peculiar to this ^top^ ^h& Trumpet Stop 
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is the qiOBt powerful in the instrument and iraproires 
the tone, as mach as it increases toe peal of the 
chorus, Unispnpas with the diapasons, it strengtly* 
ens the foundation, subdues the jdissonaupes of the 
thirds and fifths of the sesquialtera, and imparts t^ 
the compound a richness and grandeiir of effect ader 
quate to the subluhest subjects. 

Chrion. or Octave Trumpet Sto?. A reed atop 
resembling the tone 6i the trumpet, as may be iAr 
ferred from its name : but the scale of which is aQ 
octave higher than the trumpet stop, Tiiis stop 
forms a brilliant supplement to the cf^orns, and i;| 
judiciously employed on occasions which require 
every po^ver of the instrument; but should not b^ 
coll monW used^ nor^ indeed, ever )iithout th^ other 
stops. 

Tierce Stop. A stop which is tpned a majorr 
third higher than ihejijteenth, and only employed 
in the full organ. 

Larigot Stop, or Octave Ttveffth. A stop, thp 
scale. of >vhich is an octave above the twelfth. Qnljr 
used in \\\^JnUi>rgan. 

Comet ISxpp. A stop consisting of five pipes to 
each note, tuned somewhat in the manner of th^e 
sesquialteroj having, beside the unison of the diapason. 
Its ttiird, fifth, eighth, and seventeenth. The Cornet 
being only a treble stop, it is employed in p^irish 
churches in conjtmctioa with the diapaspn in inter- 
ludes, ^d the giving oi|t of the psalms. 

Dulciana Stop* A stop in the choir organ of a 
peculiar sweetness of tone, which it chiefly derives 
from the bodii^s of its pipes being longer and smallei* 
than those of tlie pipes of other stops. It is in unison 
with the diapasons, and equals X\ipxk in compass up- 
ward, but only descends to G» GamiU^ 



•Flute Stop. A stop imitative of the cooiinoii flute, 
0t flageolet. It is in uniscm mth the principal^ but 
of a much softer tone ).han that atiyp. 

Bassoon Sjop. A reed $top imitative of the inr 
fjtrument from which it derives its name. This sti^^ 
^ ^r as it extends upward ia the scale, is in unison 
^yith the 4iopason8, in company with which it only 
ought to [fe usedr 

VoX'Immana Stop. A reed stop, the tone of 
ivhichy afs its name imphes^ resembles the humaii 
voice, ^be quality ^f this stqp js seldom so good a^ 
to render it agreeable when heard alone; it is there- 
fore advantag.eousiy blended with the diapasons^ 
iriUi whipb it is in unison. 

Hautboy Stop. A reed atop voiced in imitation 
of the hautboy. It is in unbon with tlie 4i^pa$ons^ 
firith which it only should be used. 

Crenwna Stqp. A reed stop in unison with the 
(iiapasons. The name of this stop has induced 
most organ-builjders to ern>|ieoi|sly suppose that it 
wa^s originally meant. as an imitation of the Cremona 
violin; tmt the writers best informed upon the sub? 
ject, inform us, that it was designed tp imitate an 
ancient instrument called a Krum-lun'n, which word 
has been corrupted into Creniona, > ^ 

SToppj^ES Certain plugs with .which the ancientf 
stopt or opened the holes of a flute before the per? 
formance lusgan^ in order |o accommodate itsscale^ 
or range , of sounds, to spme particular mode or 
genus* 

Stopt. An epijtbet applied to the strings* of a 
^oliu, violoncello, &c. when brought into cqntact witli 
the finger-board by the pressure, of the fingers. See 
Stop. 
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Stopt-Diapason. a stop ia an organs See 
Step. ' 

Strascino. (Ital.) A drag. This grace k 
thiefly confined to vocal music, and i^ only used iii 
slow passages. It consists of an unequal and de* 
scendiDg motion, and generally includes from eight 
to tweWe notes. In music of a pathetic cast the 
Strascino is of powerful effect, especially when per- 
formed by a soprano voice. But it requires to be 
introduced with the nicest judgment, and to be exe- 
cuted with taste and precision. • 

Strain. A word applied to those successive 
parts of a composition into whidi it is divided by 
double bars : the first strain lies between the first 
brace and the first double bar; the second strain 
between the first and second double bars; the 
third strain between the second and third double 
bars, and so on. 

Strathspey. A lively Scotch dance, the tune of 
which is generally written in common time. 

Strepitoso. (Ital.) A word sigiiifying that 
the movement to which it is prefixed, is to be per- 
formed in an impetuous, boisterous style. 

Stretto, or Stret. (Ital.) Shortened^ A word 
formerly used to signify that the movement to which 
it was prefixed was to be performed in a quick, 
concise style. 

String. Any wire, or preparation of sheep or 
catgut, used in musical instruments. The ancients 
originally strung their instruments with thongs of 
leather, but afterwards so far refined upon their 
construction as to adopt not only strings formed of 
the baser metals, but also of silver and gold, the 
latter of which was even in common use, ! 
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Respecting tlie '' proportions and vibrations of 
strings, it is necessary to observe^ that if two chords 
differ only in length, their tones, u e. the number 
of the vibrations they make in the same time, are 
found to be in an inverted ratio of their lengths ; if 
they vary only in thickne^, their sounds are in an ' 
mverted ratio of their diameters. 
- To estimate the tension of strings we must con- 
ceive them ^:o be distended by wt^ights, in which 
case {cateris paribus) their sounds are in a direct 
ratio of the square roots of the weights ; t. e, the 
note, or sound, of a string stretched by a weight 4* 
will be an octave above the note of a string stretched 
by a weight 1 . 

Stringed. An epitliet applied to those instru-* 
ments the sonorous parts of which coi^.::r^t of strings: 
as catgut, or wire of silver, brass, or steel. 
• Strom EKTO. (!tal.) An mstrument. . 

Steomenti di Vento.. (Ital.) Wind instru- 
ments : as , hautboys, boras, clarionets, bassoons, 
dutes, trumpets, <Src. 

Strophe. (Greek.) A.stanza, or certain num- 
ber of verses including a perfect sense ; succeeded 
by another, consisting of the same number and mea- 
sure of verses, and in the same disposition and rhyiiir 
mus, called antistrophe. What "the couplet is in 
songs, and the- stanza in epic poetry, the strophe is 
in odes. 

STROPHietJS. The name of one of the ten notes 
used in the middle ages. ^ 

Style. That cast or manner in composition, or 
performance, on which the effect chiefly, if not 
wliolly, depends. The command of a good stifle 
<can only result from natural, taste, aided by judg- 
ment and long experience. The happiest subject 
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ill treated, Le.in a bad style, will be barren of ef« 
feet : and the finest composition executed in a defeic- 
tive manner, will labour unjder equal disadvantage. 

Sub. a Latin prepoctition, , corresponding with 
the Greek word Byfo^ the Itaiiap SMo, the French 
JDessous^ and t)ie EngUah Below^ This word is fre* 
qnently used in musical treatises in conjunction with 
the Cire^ib names of the intervals, as iSubrpiapoifpn, 
SulhDiepente, Sub-Diatessaran, &c. 

Sub-Dominant. The name givep by somie 
theorists to the fourth note of any mode or key ; 
because the dominant, or fifth, is immediately above 
It ; or rather because it has the same interval with 
the tcnic in descending, which the dominant has with 
the tonic in luscending, 

SUBITO. <ltBl,) Quick, expeditiousfy; SLsVoIti 
Subito, Turn over quickly^ 

SuBJ^SCT. The theme or text of any movement* 
That prevailing idea froni which the subordinate 
passages are supposed to spring, and to which they 
ought, at least^ to bear some sensible reference, or 
afiinityv 

Sub-Mebicant. The appellation given to thp 
sixth of the key, or middle note betw^ieu the Od^* 
tave and the Sub^domifuint. 

Svb-Skmitoke. The name by which theorists 
dihtii gui&h the sharp aevfnth^ or semsi^le, pf any 
ley. See Semibkf 

81JCCS65ION* A word ^ppU^d to the notes of 
melofty, in coptradistinction to those of harmony, 
which are given in combinatioti. Oi succession there 
are two kinds, conjunct arid disjunct. Conjunct 
Succession is when the sounds proceed regularly, up- 
ward or downward, through the several iuterycBing 
degrees. Disjunct Succession is whien they imm^<^ 
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(tiat«)y pass from one degree to another witboijft 
touching the intermediate degrees. 

Suite. (French.) Tlie name formerly given to 
a set, or course, of lessons, sonatas, concertos. Sec* 
Also applied to a single piece when consisting of se- 
veral movements. 

' Suo Loco. (Ital.) In its own place« See Loco. 
SUPERIU9. (Lat.) Tiie name by which the 
eontrapuntbts of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen« 
turies dbtingubhed the upper part of any composi- 
tlon. 

SuPERSUS« The name formerly given to trebles 
when their station was Very high in the scale. 

Super-Tonic. The Second of the key: or the 
bote next above the key-note, t. e. C being the key- 
note, D will be the Super Tonic* 

Suspension. A theoretical expression ^applied 
to the retaining in any chord some note tfri notes of 
the preceding chords 

Sustained. Notes are said to be sustained 
when their sound is continued through their whole 
power, or length. See Sostenuto. 

SvEGLi ATO. (Ital.) A word indicating a brisks 
lively style of performance. 

Swell. The name given to a part of an organ 
consisting of a certain quantity of pipes inclosed in« 
a large wooden case called the Swell Box. In the 
front of thb box are one or more oblong apertures, 
over which there is a moveable shutter called 9,slide^ 
and which, by means of a commnnicating pedal, can 
be raised and depressed at the pleasure of the per* 
former, who, by pressing the pedal with his foot, 
uncovers the apertures of the box*, gives free ▼en^> 
to the sound, and produces a crescendo, or twelh 
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Symbal. The kettle-drum of the ancicfits; 
thought to be invented by the Egyptians. 
. Sympuomiale. a word frequently prefixed to 
the old canons, OF perpetual fugues, to indicate 
that they are in unison ; t. e. that the second part 
"IS to follow the tirst in the saiue intervals, and the 
third to observe the same rule with regard to the 
seoobd. 

. SymlphonoI'. (Greek PIu.) The name given 
by the ancients to concords, and those sounds which 
so mix and unite^ that the tone of tlie lower is 
scarcely distinguishable from the upper. The uni- 
sons, or duplicates of the same sounij, were called 
konutpfionai, 

Symphonious. An epithet applied by the |)oets 
to an harmonious combination of voices, or instru- 
inentSy or to any concord 0/ sweet soundur 

Symphonist. a composer of symphonies^ over? 
fures, or instrumental mutic in genemU In France 
the term Symphonist is also applied to a composer 
of church music. 

Symphony, or Sym. (From the Greek.) The 
word Symphony in the ancient music signifies that 
union of sounds which forms a concert. When the 
whole concerted in imt<0ii»it was called a nymphony; 
yfcut when one half of the concertants were in the 
octave, or double octave, of the other half» it was 
called antiphony. 

At present the word Symphony is applied to.over- 
lures, and other instrumental compositions, consist- 
ing of a variety of movements^ and designed for a 
fun band, llie iptroductory, intermediary,' and 
~ concluding instrumental passages in vocal compo«i- 
tious are also called tymphonkM* 
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StrNAi>riE. (Greek.) A term ap^lkd by tBe 
ttiicients to the conj unction of two tetrachbrds; or^ 
more properly^ it is the resonance of the homologous 
chords, of two conjoint t^rachords^ The Greeks 
reckoned three Sj/naphes / one between the tetra- 
chord of the bypates^ and 4liat of the mesis; one 
between the tetrachord of tlie niesis and that of the. 
coiyunct; and one between the tetrachord of the 
disjunct and that of the hyperf>oles. ' 

Sy n au LI a. (From the Greek.) In the ancient 
music, a concert of dute-players who answered each 
other alternately without any union of the voice. 

StNCoPATioN. (From the Greek,) A term 
applied to that disposition of the melody^ or har- 
mony of a composition, by which the last' note of 
one bar is so connected with the first note of the suc^ 
ceeding bar, as to form but one and the same sound. 
Syncopation is also frequently used during tlie^course 
of a bar, or measure ; as when the last note of one 
of the measures is united to the first note of the suc- 
ceeding measure; which is also cdWed binding, or 
legqto4 .. 

Syncopation is likewise used for a diiving-note, 
i. €. when some shorter note at the begiiinmg of a 
measure, or half measure, is followed by two, three, 
or more, longer notes, beiR»re any other occurs 
-equal to that which gave birth to the driving-note, 
to make the number even. 

Syncope. The division of a note, introduced 
when two. or more notes of one part answer to a sin- 
gle note of another, as wheii the semibreve of the 
one corresponds with two or three notes of the other. 

But to give a clear idea of the syncope, .first, it is 
necessary to observe, tWat fcvery bar in common 
time has two parts, one of which is when the hand 
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feUs, thie other wlien it rises. Secondly, that aaj 
oote which contains two times, or a rise and fall of 
' the haiid, is divisiible uito two parts, for the first of 
which the hand descends, and for the latter of 
which it rises. Thirdly, that every note (though of 
less value than a semi breve) being divisible into two 
olhers, the first part will be during the first part of 
the measure, the other part during the second. 

The syncope n fcfquently introduced in melody 
for the purpose of expressioB ; but its principal use 
respects the harmony, the concords and discords of 
which it serves to prepare and resolve. 

In harmony, there are three syncopes: the first 
is when all the parts syncope at the same tihie, but 
without discords, which the Latin, writers call Synr 
cope M^ivagans. 

The second is when only one of the parts syncopes, 
but without discord. This is called by the Italiansr . 
Coutraptuita Legato, 

The third is when one part syncopes, and that 
io order to introduce some discord, and whicli is 
the Contrapwnto Syncopato of the Italians. This 
term also impiie» a soft, smooth, and delicate man- 
ner of shorteuuig, or cutting off the notes of a pas- 
. sage HI its performance ; a style or mode of expres- 
sion, of which only the example of a great master 
can convey a just and clear idea. 

Syni^bmenon. (Greek.) The united, or e&H" 
Junct. The appellation given by the ancients to 
their third tetrachorJ, from its beginning with the 
last iiot« of the second tetrachord. When this 
tlilrd tetrachord was, on the coiitrary, separated 
from the second, and conjoint with the fourth, it 
took the 4iame of diezeugnienon. See that word. 
STNli£liSNOK,DxATONOS. (From the Greek.) 
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This was in the laiisic of tbe ancients the third chard 
of the tetrachard synnemenon in diatonic genus. 

Syntonic. (Greek.) Tbe epithet by which 
Aristoxenus and other ancient mimical writers dis> 
tinguish a species of tbe diatonic genus, which was 
nearly the same with our natural diatonic In the 
Syntonic genus the tetracbord was divided into a 
.semitone and two equal tones ; whereas in the flat 
diatonic, after, tiie seniitonic, tbe first interval was 
three quarters of a tone, -and tbe other live quarters^ 

8YNTONO Lydian. The name of one of the 
modes in the ancient music. Plato tells us, that the 
mixo-lydian and syntono-lydian modes were pecu^ 
liar to tears* . ' ' 

' Sysigia. a Greek term signifying any combi^r 
nation of sounds so properly proportioned to each 
other as to alBfect the ear with' pleasure; 
- System. An interval compounded, or supposed 
to be compounded^ of several lesser intervals, as 
the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, tbe octave, &c. the 
components of which, considered as the element& of 
ithe system, are called diastems, A system is also a 
method of calculation to determine^ the relations of 
sounds, or an order of sign estal^lished to express 
them: and lastly, a system is the code of harmonic 
rules drawn from those common principles by which' 
they are computed* 

There is an affinity of different intervals, and 
<;onsequently an affinity also of possible systems. 
Any interval between tbe terms of which one or 
more sounds intervened, was by the ancients called 
a System: £, G, for example, constituted the system 
of a minor third; £> A, of a fourth; £, B, of a 
fiftb^-u&c. 
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Sh/stems were divided into general and particolan 
The particular' systems were those which were com- 
posed of at least two intervals, Thsi general s^s- 
terns, or diagranift, were formed of the sum of all 
the particular systems, apd consequently contained 
all the sounds in music. 

The whol^ system of the Greeks was originally 
composed only of four sounds at most, which formed 
the concord of their lyre, or cithara. These four- 
sounds, according to some authors, were by con^ 
joint degrees; according to others they were not 
diatonic ; but the two extremes were at the distance 
of an octave, and the two intermediate ones di- 
vided it into a fourth on each side, and a tone in 
tbe middle. This system did not, however, con^ 
tinue long confined to so kvf sounds^ Chorebus^ 
son of Atbis, king of Lydia. as Boetius informs 
us^ added a fifth chord ; Hyagnis a sixth ; Serpan^ 
der a seventh, to equal the number of the planets ; 
and Lychaon, an e^ghth^ But Pliny gives a di£fe<» 
rent account of the progression of tfie ancient sys* 
tern; according to that writer, Terpander add^d 
three chords to the tetrachord, and was the first 
who us,ed the cithara with seven chords; Sirnoniiies 
joined to it an eighth, and Timotheus a ninth, 

Wfa jf:hever of these accounts may be the true one, 
it seems pretty certain that the system of the Greeks 
was gradually extended, both upward and down- 
ward, and that it attained and even exceeded the 
limits of the bis-diapason, or double octave, an exr 
tent which they called systenia perfectum,maximuin^ ' 
immestatum, the great system, the perfect system, - 
'■ This entire system was composed of four tetrar 
chords^ three conjoipt ^d one disjoint, and t}u» 
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cbord called prodamhanomenos^ ^hieh ifas adde^ 
)>elow tbes^ tetracl)Qrdi$ ^o jciompletp the (foi^l^ie oc? 
fiave. 

This general system qi the Qreekr reinained 
liearly hi this state till the eleventh* century^ wheQ 
£qrui()o made a considerable change^ by adding s^ 
new chord below, which he cdXi^fl Hyoproslamba* 
nomenos; also a fifth tetr^chord above, or tetra- 
ichord of the sursharp ; and substituting h^xachords . 
in th^ place of the ancient tetracliords. Since the 
time of Guido, the general system has a^ain been 
greatly ([ixtended, and divided into' octaves, which 
has 16ng been adopted thro^ghout Europe, and 
^hich the ^ar certainly recognises as the most natu- 
ral 6f all possible partitions of the great scale of 
sounds. 

SysTBMA Pabticiparto, a division of tta^ 
pctave or diapas9n into twelve semitooes. 



^^ This lett<er is sometimes used as the abbreyia*^ 
tion oif Tutti, All ; and b opposed to the let« 
ter S, or the word Soloy Alone. See Tulti. 

Ta. One of the four syllables used by the an- 
cient Greeks in solfaing fheir music. 

Tablature, This word was formerly applied 
to the totality, or general assemblage of the -signs 
psed in music; so that so far to i^nderstand the 
notes, cliffs, and other necessary remarks, as to be 
able to sing at sight, was to be skilled in the tabla- 
ture. The literal notation for the lute was also 
distinguished by this appellation. 

T^BOB. A smsill drum, usually forming an fiQ* 
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oempaliiment to the pipe. They are both played 
by the same performer: while the tones of the pipe 
are regulated by the fiogers of the left liand, which 
stop the holes, the Tabor is beat by the riglit. 
The Tabor and Pipe have long been favourite instru- 
ments with tlie common people of most of the 
countries of Europe, and are particularly calculated 
lor dancing parties. 

' Tabrbt. a kind of drum used by the ancient 
Hebrews. '' . 

Tacet. (Lat.) A word by which the performer 
k to understand that the instrument witli the name 
of which it is conjohied is to be silent : as Fiolino 
Tacet ; the violin is not to play. Oboe Tacet ; the 
•boe is silent. 

Tactus, or Tact, (Lat.) In our ancient mu- 
sic, the stroke of the hand by which tlie time was 
measured or beaten. When the titpe consisted of -a 
breve in a bar, the time stroke was called TactuS" 
Major ; and when of a semibreve in a bar, Tactus-^ 
Minor, But the semibreve being with modem mu- 
sicians the standard, or principal time-note, is be- 
come the sign of tlie present Toctus-Major ; and. the 

minim, or ., that of the Tactus-Minor, 

Tail. That part of any note which runs per- 
pendicularly upward or downward from its head« 
See Filum, 

Tail-Piece. The thin, broad piece of ebony 
horizontally suspended over the lower end of a vio* 
lin, and to which one end of the strings is attached. 

Tale-Tellers. Tlie name formerly given by 
the Irish to their bards, or harpers,^ because in a 
kuid of cathedral chant, th^y recited their poetical 
bistories. The celebrated Cormae Dull, who flou- 
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rished at fhe beginning of the cjgfateeenth century, 
was the last bard who bore the appellation of Tale- 
Teller, 

Tambour de Basque, or Tambourine. (Fr.)' 
A drum in the shape of a sieve, furnished at the 
aides with small belU aud loose bits of tin. A tuik- . 
ling cymbal. 

Tambourin. A kind of dance formerly much 
in' fashion on the French' stage. Its air was very 
lively, and consisted of two crotchets in a bar. 

Tar DO. (Ital.) Slow. A word synontmous with 
Largo, See Largy, 

Tarantula Dance. A particular, but ordi- 
nary tune, so called from its reputed power in curing 
the effects of the poisonous bite of the tarantula. 
It was in Apulia, in Italy, that tlie pretence wa» 
first propagated, and many learned physicians and 
naturalists of Italy, France, England, and , other 
countries, have yielded to the opinion, which, how- 
ever, more scrupulous and curious enquiries assert 
to have been built upon fraud and fallacy. 

Tasto Solo, or T. S. (Ital.) These words im- 
ply that the base notes over or mider which they are 
written are not to be accompanied with chords; 
but, that while the left hand performs them on the 
organ, harpsichord, or piano-forte, the right as 
either to remain at rest, or phiy ui octaves. 

Tastatura. (Ital.) . The appellation formerly 
given to the whole range of keys of an organ, oi 
harpsichord. Hence, the little preludes played by 
way of tfving the instrument were called tastature. 

Tasto. (Ital.) The touch of any instrument.- 
See Touch. 

Tattoo, or Tapto. The beat-of-drum at nighty 
by which the soldiers are called to their quarters. 



TAUTOLboT. A tiresomje repetition jc^ iJbft sfipip 
passages. 

Te. One of the syllables ^sed ^y tbe .^ncient 
Greeks iu solfaing their music* 

Tell-T^le* a moveable piepe of iyory pr lead, 
suspended in the ftont of a chapib^r organ, on onjj^ 
side of the fceys, by a string, one eyid of jvhich being 
attached to the bellows within, rises as they sink, 
and apprises ||ie performer in wha^ ^Pgf^^ the wind 
is exhausted, 

Temperament. Thje accommodation or ad- 
justment of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a 
part of their defects to the more perfect ones, in 
order to yepiedy, in ^ome degree, thje false intervals 
of those instrunVents, the sounds of Which are fixed ; 
a^ the organ, harpsichord, piano-forte, &c. 

T'fmpfrcment is what the Italians call participa^ 
tione, Participafo, or Sj/stema Tftnperaio, because it 
is founded on temperature ; that is, on the diminu- 
tion of spmf^ intervals and augmehtatipn of others, 
byVhich it partakes pf ^be diatonic and phromatic 
systems. 

Tempo, or Tfmp, (Itjil^) Tim^. Se? that 
word. 

Tempo bk BAtLO^ (Ital.) Words used to sig-* 
nify that the time of the piovenijent to whicb they 
are prefixed is that of a dapchig iuinuet. 

Tempo pi CrAyo-jTTA, (Ital,) In tbe tiine of ^ 
Gayot. ' 

Tbmpo m MlNUETTo. (Ital.) In minuet time. 

Tempo Gii;sto, (Ital.) In exact time; 

Temporagiato, '(Ital.) A word signifying 
that the accompanist is, in some particular passages, 
to pause, or prolong the measure, in order to aiford 
thp voice, or principal instrument, an opportunity of 
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introducing some extemporary graoe or embellisb* 
ment. 

Tempo Primo, or Temp Prim. (Ital.) In the 
original time* 

Tempp Rubato. (Ital.) An e^ipression a{^lied 
to a time alterimttiy accelerated and retarded for the 
purpose of enforcing the expression^. 

Tenderly* An adverb, by which the performer 
is to understand that the movement to which it is 
prefixed is to be perfonned in a slow time, and in a 
style both pleasing and affecting. 

Temdrement* (French^ Tenderly, gently; 
in a moving and affecting manpen 

Ten^lIjA:. a burthen used by the ancient Greeks 
to songs of triumph, as Jo trivmphe was by the Ro? 
'inans^ 

Tenor. Tlxe second of the foiir parts in barmo* 
nical composition, reckoning froni the bass. The 
tenor h thtpart most accommodated to thfe common 
voice of man ; f|roni which circumstance it has some- 
times, by way of preference, been called '^ The hu- 
man voice/' Its general compass extends from 6 
^boye Q Gamut to G the treble-cliff note. 

The tenftr was formerly the plain* song^ or ppnci- 
pal part in a composition^ and derived the name of 
tmor from the Latiu word teneo^ I hold ; because it 
held or sustained the air, point, substance, or mean- 
-ing of the whole cant us, ^nd every part superadded 
to it was considered but as its auxiliary. It appears 
that the contrary practice of giving the air to the 
•sppiiano, or treble, had its rise in the theatre, and 
followed the introduction of evirati into^inusical per- 
formances ; since which it h^s be^ii universally adopt- 
ed both in vocal and instrumental music. 

TKNOR-Cl^iPFf Tb^ n^me givicn to the C f:liff 
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when placed on the fourth line of the stave. See 
ClifT. 

Tenor VioLiN, or Viola. A stringed instru- 
ment resiembling the violin, but lower in its scale^ 
having its lowest note in C above .G gamut. In 
concert thb instrument takes the part next ahove 
the bass. 

Tenth. An interval comprehending nine con- 
joint degrees, or ten sounds, diatonically divided. 
Tiie tenth is the octave of the third, or the tliird of 
the octave ; and it is major or minor, according to 
^the" simple interval of which it is the replicate. 

Tenuto, or Ten. (Ital.) A word signifying that 
th^ notes are to be sustained, or held on. See S09- 
tenuto. 

Testo. (Ital.) The text, subject, or theme of 
«iiy composition. A word applied by the Italians to 
the poetry of a song. When the words are well 
4vrilten, the song is said to have a good testo. 

Testudo. The name originally given by the 
ancient Greeks to the lyre of Mercury, because the 
Inventor made it of-ihe back^ or hollow, of a sea tor- 
loise. 

Tetartos. (Greek.) Fourth. The epithet 
applied by the ancients to that of their four authen- 
tic modes called the Mixolydian. 

Tetrachord. (From the Greek.) A concord 
in the music of the ancients, consisting of three de- 
grees or intervals^ and four terms or sounds ; called ^ 
by the Greeks also diateasarm^ and by us fi fourth. 
In this system the extremes were .fixed, hut the mid«> 
die sounds were varied according to the mode. 

In the ancient music, all the primitive or chief di- 
visions were confined to four chor()% so that the 
great scale consisted of rq)liGates, and all the upper 
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tetrachords were considered only as repetitions of the 
first or lowest. 

Tetradiapason. The Greek appellation of 

the quadruple octave, wlilch we also call the 29th. 

The system of the ancients not extending to this 

interval, they only knew it in imagination, or by 

• name* . 

Tetratonon. The Greek name of an interval 
of four tones, called at present the superfluous fifth. 
The. One of the four words used by the ancient 
Gi'eeks in solfaing, ^^ 
Thema. (Itai.) The subject. See that word. 
Theurgic Hymns. Songs of Incantation, such 
as those ascribed to Orpheus ; performed* in the 
1 mysteries upon the most solemn occasions. These 

hymns were the first of which we have any account 
in Greece. They are supposed to have originated 
in Egypt. 

Theorbo* An old stringed mstrument resem* 
bling the lute both in ton^ and form : the only dif- 
ference being, that the Theorbo has eight bass strings^ 
twice as long as those of the lute, which renders their 
tone exceedingly soft and pleasiqg, and that it has 
two necks, the longest of which sustains the four last, 
pr deepest^toned strings. Tlie Theorbo is said to 
have been invented in France by the Sieur Hotter 
man, and thence introduced into Italy. 

Theorist. A scientific musician. A person 
who speculates upon, and is acquainted with, the 
essence, nature, and properties of sound, as con- 
nected with the established laws of harmony, melo« 
dy, and niodulation. 

Theory. The,, doctrine of .mu^ic as it regards 
speculation on the science and its objects, sound, ia« 
dependent of practice. 
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TntN. An epithet applied to oiusic^ the harmony 
of which is meagre and scanty : and used to distin* 
guish it from rich and elaborate composition. All 
those tones, both of voices and instruments/ which 
are not rich and rounds are called thin, 

Th ir d. An interval so called^ because it contains 
three diatonic sounds. 

The Greeks not admitting the third as a conso^ 
nance, it obtained no general name amongst them; 
but took that of the lesser or greater interval from 
which it was formed. 

There are four species of thirds: two consonant, 
and two dissonant. The consonants are, hrst, the 
mqjor-'thirdf called by the ancients ditone, composed 
of two tones ; secondly, the minor-third, called he" 
miditone, consisting of a tone and a half. The dis-^ 
sonant'thirds zre, first, the diminiifhed'third, com- 
posed of two majar-semitones ; secondly, the super" 
fiwms-fhirdf composed of two tones and a baltl 

This last interval, not having place in the same 
mode or key, is never used either' in harmony or in 
melody. The Italians sometimes introduce the dv- 
minished'third in airs, but it is never used in bar- 
monv. 

The consonant-thirds are the spirit of harmony, 
^ particularly the major-third, ^hich is sonorous and 
brilliant ; the minor-third is more tender, and even 
pathetic; a diiierence of character fiom which skil- 
ful composers derive some of the best and most 
poignant effects. 

' I'he old French theorists had almost as severe laws 

respectmg the thirds as we now observe in regard to 

the fifths^ and eighths. It was by them forbidden 

.^ to have two in immediate succession, even of differ 

' nxkX kinds^ particularly in the same direction. 
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Thirteenth. . An interval forming the octave 
.of the sixth, or the sixth of the octave. It contains 
twelve diatonic degrees ; i. e. thirteen sounds. 

Thorough-Bass. Thorough-Bass was invented 
about the year l605, by Ludovico Viadana, some 
time maestro di capella of the cathedral church at 
FanOy a small city, situated in the gulph of Venice^ 
in the duchy of Urbino, and afterwards of the ca- 
thedral of Mantua. See Basa, Tharcugh. 

Threnodi a. (Lat.) A funeral song. 

Tibia. (Lat.) The name of the anciept flute. 

TiBi^ Pares. (Lat. Plu.) Two flutes of the. 
tame pitch, which among the ancients were played 
together by the same performer. 

TiBiCEN. (From the Lat.) An ancient flute* 
player. 

Tierce. The interval of a third. See TMrd. 

Ti erce g f Pic ardy. The name formerly given 
in France to the major-third introduced, instead of 
the minor« in the concluding chord of a composition 
in the raihoir-mode. The major-mode being consi<^ 
dered as more harmonious than the minor, it was a 
law to finish on the first : but a more polished taste 
has discarded that Gothic fashion ; and we now con- 
elude with the third proper to the mode in which 
the composition is written. 

The major-third, as formerly adopted, was called 
the Tierce of Pkardy, because the use of this final 
chord continued longest in church music, and conse- 
quently in Picardy^ where they had music in a great' 
number of cathedrals, and other churches. 

Tl E J)-NoTES. Notes, the tails of which are join- 
ed together by cross lines, as in ui'iited quavers, se- 
miquavers, &c. or over the heads of which a curv^ 
is drawn to denote that they are to be slumd. 

Aft 
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Ties. Those thick lines which unite the tails ot 
noteSy and distingiibh quavers, semiquavers, &c. 
from crotchets. The. thin curves drawn over the 
beads of notes meant to be slurred are also called 
ties, 

TiMBALE. (French.) A kettle-drum. See£e^« 
tie-Drum, *^ ' 

Ti M a aBL. One of the names of the ancient He- 
brew druni. 

Time. The measure of sounds, in regard to their 
cpntinuancei or dui'ation. 

The old musicians were acquainted with no more 
than two scH'ts of time: one of three - measures in a 
bar^ which they called perfect; and th^ other of two, 
considered as imperfect. 

When the time was perfect, the breve was equal 
to three seraibreves, which was Expressed by an en- 
tire circle, barred or not barred, and sometimes also 

3 
by this compound character .. When the time 

was imperfect, the breve was only equal to two .se^ 
mibreves, which was indicated by a seniicircle, or C. 
Sometimes the C was reversed, as thus, q, which 
signified a diminution, by one half, of the powers o£ 
the notes : a particularity sometimes denoted in the 
more modem music by a perpendicular bar drawn 



thorough the character, as thus. 




The time of 



the fuU C was generally called the mt^ar-time; and 
that of the reversed q the minor-time, 
. The modems have added to the old music a com- 
bination of times; .but still we may say that we have 
90 more than two times^ common and triple, since 
the tinifi of nine crotchets, or nine quavers in a bar. 
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i^ but a species of triple-time ; and tliat of six trQt- 
chets, or six quavers in a bar, though called a com- 
pouud comuiou-tiiue^ being measured b^ two beats, 
one down aud one up> is as absolutely couimon-tiuie 
a$ that of four or twq crotchets in a bar. 

With respect to the velocities. of tb^ different spe« 
cies of time, they are as various as the measures and 
oioditications of music, and are generally expressed 
by some Italian word or phrase at the beginning of 
e^ch movement; as Lar ghetto , rather slow; PrestOy 
quick, &c. But wlien ^once the ^tm^ of'the move- 
ment is determined, ail the measures are to be per- 
fect j^/ equal : that is, extr^ bar is to take up the^ 
same quautity oiiime^ and the corresponding divisions 
of the bars are to^ be perfectly symmetrical with re 
spect to each other. 

TiMEisT. A performer who preserves a just and 
.steady time. ' 

Time-Table. a representation of the several 
ootes in mus^c, and ihi^ir reiiitive lengths or dura- 
li'>ns. 

TjMo^osQ. ' (Ital.) A word signifying a style of 
performance expressive of awe or dread* 

Ti>;tinabu!la. (Lat. Plu.) Little bells used 
b> the ancients. Great bells, such as we now bang,- 
in the towers of churches, wpre^iot known till about ^ 
the sixth century. 

TiRATA. (ital.) A t^rm formerly applied to 
any nim^ber of notes of ;equal value, or lengthy and 
moving in conjoint degrees^ 

To. One of the four syllables used by the apcient • 
Greeks in solfaing their miisic 

Tocca'ta, (Ital.) A prelude. See Prelude. 

ToccATiNA, (Ital.) A short prelude. Th« 
dimim^tive of Toccata. See that word. 

Aa2 
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ToNiAlTM. In the ancient music one of the di« 
tisions of the chromatic genas. In the Tmueum di* 
yision the tetrachord rose by a hemitone and tribe- 
initone. 

Tone. This word is received in various senses. 

First, Tone is used to signify a certain degree of 
distance, or interval, between two sounds, as in the 
major-tftne and the minar-tane, the reference of the 
first of which is from 8 to 9» and which results from 
' the difterence of the 4tli to the 5th, while the re- 
ference of the latter is from- g to 10, and results 
from the difference of the minor'^third to the fourth. 

Secondly, the word tone implies a property of 
sound by which it comes under the relation of grave 
and acute ; or the degrees of elevation in any sound, 
as produced by the particular velocity of the vibra- 
tions of the sonorous body. 

Tlilrdly, we understand by tone the particular 
quality of the sound of any* voice, * or instrument, in- 
dependent of the acuteness or gravity of the note it 
produces ; as when we speak of a thin tone^ ^fidl 
tone, a rich tone, a mellow tone,, a liquid tone, a 
round tone, &c. ' 

Tonic. The name given to the key-note of any 
composition. Also applied by Aristoxenus to that 
of the three kinds of the chromatic genus, which 
proceeded by two consecutive semitones, and a mi-* 
nor-third, and was the ordinary chromatic of the 
Greeks. Tonic is also sometimes used adjectively ; 
as when we speak of the tonic chord, tbe tonic note^ 
&c. ^ 

ToNORlUM. (Lat.) A kind of pitch-pipe, somer 
thing like the fistula, or syringe, used by the ancient 
Romans to regulate the voices of orators, actors, au4 
singers. 
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Toucti. A word applied tp tbe resistance nij^de 
lo the fingers by the keys of ^n organ^ barpsicbord^ 
or piano-forte. When the keys are pi^t down )«ith 
difficulty, the instrument is said . to > have a heavj^ 
touch ; when a little pressure is sufficient^ it js j»a|4 
to have a soft, or light touch, 

Town-Pipers. Certain performers on the pipe, 
idne of whom was formerly retained by most of the 
principal towns in Scotland, to assist in the celebra^ 
lion of particular holidays, festivals, rejoicings, &c. 

Trachea. (Greek.) The wind-pipe. This car- 
tilaginous and membraneous canal, which begins at 
the root of the tongue, and terminates in the inngs^ 
receives from them the air, the expulsion of which 
forms both the speaking aiid the singiiig voice. 

Tradotto. (Ital.) Transposed, arranged, or 
accommodated. An expression applied to a compo* 
sition when made out from the original score ui a 
yiew form, for the convenience of some particular 
instrument, or instruments. . See Arranged, 

Tragedy. Formerly any little doleful bistori-^ 
cal ballad : as " The Children in the Wood/' '* The 
Lady Isabella's Tragedy,'^ &c. 

Tr ANSI ENT. Ah epithet applied to those chords 
of whose harmonv no account is meant to be taken^ 
but which are used as passing-noies. 

Transition^ The softening a disjunct interval 
by the introduction of intermediate sounds. In har- 
mony, transition is the changing tlie genus, or mode^ 
in a sensible, but regular manner. Thus, when in 
th^ diatonic genus the bass moves so as to require ii| 
the parts the introduction of a minor semitone, it is 
a chromatic transition ; a^d, if we change the tone 
by favour of a diminished seventh^ it is an enhoT'^ 
fwmic tramition. 

AaS . 
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Transposition. A change macfe in a compo- 
fiition, either in the transcript, or the performance^ 
by which . the whole is removed into another key, 
liigher or lower, as the compass of the voices or in- 
struments require. In order to render tiie transpo- 
sition just, all the intervals of the original must be 
exactly preserved, which can only be done by in- 
troducing the sharps, or flats, proper to the adopted 
key. 

Travbrsa. (Ital.) A German flute. See flifte^ 
Get-tnan, 

Tre. (Ital.) Three: as « tre voce, for three 
voices. 

Treble. yr The highest of the parts in music. 
That which is sung by women and boys, and played 
on violins, hautboys, flutes, ' and other acute instru- 
ments. 

Treble Cliff. The character used to deter* 
mine the pitch and names of the highest of the parts 
in innsic. See the Introduction. 

Tremando. (Ital.) Trembling, A word de- 
noting that the- passage over which it is placed is to 
be performed in a tremulating manner. 

Tremolo, Tremolantet or Trenwnte. A word 
intimating that the notes are to be drawn out with a 
tremulous motion, in imitation of the beatings of an 
organ. 

Triangi^e. a steel instrument, so called' from 
its consisting of three bars of polished steel> s« united 
at their ends as to produce a triangular frame. 

Triad. The com)non chord, or harmony con- 
sisting of the third, fifth, and eighth. See Camnu>n 
Chord. 

Tria Deficiens. (Lat.) Imperfect Triad. 
The chord of the third, fifth, and eighth, XAsA on 
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Ibe jsevaith of the key, and consisting of two minor 
thirds; that is, two thirds, each of which contain 
three semitones. ' 

I'RiA Harmonica. (Lat.) The Harmonic Tri- 
ad. A compound of three radical souads> consisting 
of a fundamental note, its third, and its fiftli. Of 
the^e thfee sounds, tlie gravest is 'called ib^funda' 
menial t the Jljih the excluded sound, or soniis ex- 
clusuSf and the third the haniiouicalineaii, or medius 
harmonicus. 

This division of the fifth into two thirds, is per- 
formed in two ways; fiist, harmonically; as when 
the greater third is lowest, in which case the triad 
is said to be perfect and natural. Secondly, arith- 
metically ; when the lesser third is lowest; and then 
the tria4 is chUeii tiat, or imperfect. 

Tui-DiAPAS<>N. (From the Greek.) A triple- 
octave, or twenty-i>€cond. 

Thigon. a three-stringed instrument, reseuir 
bling the lyre used by the ancient Greeks. 
' ^ Trigonum, or Triangular Harp, An instru- 
ment supposed to have been of Phrygian invention: 
in the circumstance of wanting one side to complete 
the triangle, it resembled the Theban harp. From 
Sophocles we learn, that a certain musician of 
the name of Alexander Alexandrinus was so admira- 
ble a performer upon the Trigonum, and had given 
such proofs of his abilities at Rome, that he made 
the inhabitants musically mad. 

Trill, or Trillo. A shake. See Shake. 

Trillando. (Ital.) Shaking, or with shakes. 

Trilletta. (Ital.) A short, or passing shake. 
The diminutive of trillo. 

Trimelks. a kind efnome in the ancient music 
performed on flutes. 
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Trimkres. a nome of the ancient Greeks, 
which was executed in three consecutive modes, mzm 
thje Phrygian, the Doric, and the Lydian. The in<» 
yention of this compound nome is attributed by some 
writers to Sacadas of Argos ; by others to Clonos 
Thegeates. 

Trimeters. Ancient lyrical verses of a six-feet 
IJiea^ure. 

Trio, or Terzetto^ or Terzett. A composition for 
^hree voices, or instruments. ' 

Trihbmitohb. An interval consbtiug of three 
half-tones,. A minor-third« 

Triple, or Triple-Time. A time consisting of 
three measures in a bar ; the two first of which are 
beat with the hand or foot down, and the third 
marked by its elevation. There were formerly in 
use no less than six different triple measures: firsts 
that of three breves in a bar, denoted by the figure 
3 ; secondly, that of three semibreves in a bar, the 

$ign of which was . ; thirdly, that of three minima 

3 
in a bar, marked by ^ r fourthly, that of three 

3 
crotchets in a b^r, iniplied by . ; fifthly, that of 

3 
three quavers in a bar, signified by ^ ; and, sixthly, 

that of three semiquavers in a bar, expressed by f^^p 

But at present we only employ three different triples; 
that of three minims, that of three crotchets, and 
that of three quavers. The reader being informed 
that the semibreve, (which is now the longest note 
in conmion use, and therefore made the common 
standard of reckoning) Js equal in duration to two 
. minims, or to four crotchets, or eight quavers, will 
readily comprehend the propriety of amiouncing these 
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different measures by the above figures; and will 
perceive that, to indicate a time of three minims iii 
a bar (t. e. three halves^ or second parts, of a semi- 
breve), no method more concise or simple could be 
adopted, than that of placing at the beginning of the 

liiovement the figures ^ ; for a time of three crot- 

4:faets (t. €, three fourth parts of a semibreve), the 

figures . ; and for a time of three quavers (t.«. three 

eighths of a semibreve), the figures ^^ 

• The old musicians considered the triple, or three* 
timed measure, sfs superior to the binary, or two 
limed, and for that reason calit^d it the perfect time^ 

Triple CrochE;. (French-) A demisemiqua- 
ver. See that word. 

Triple Proghessiok. An expression in old 
imisic, implying a series of perfect fifths. A pro- 
gression of sounds thus explained by theorists : let 
any sound be represented by unity, or the number 1 ; 
and as the third part of a string has been found to 
produce the twelfth, or octave of the fifth above tlie 
whole string, a series of fifths may be represented by 
a triple geometric progression of'^ numbers, continue 
ally multiplied by 3: as I, 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, 7^29; 
and these terms may be equally supposed to repre- 
sent twelfths, or fifths, either ascending or descend- 
ing. For whether we divide by 3, or multiply by 3, 
the terms will either way be in proportion of a twelfth, 
or octave to the fifth. 

Triplet. The name given to three notes sung 
4ff played in the time of two. 

Triplum. Formerly the name of the treble, ^jr 
lilghest part. 
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Tripodian. ^ (From the Greek.) A stringed b- 
struirient, said to* have been invented by Pythagoras 
the Zacynthian, which, on account of the difficulty 
of its performance^ continued in use but for a short 
time. It resembled in form the Delphic Tripod, 
whence it had its name. The legs were equidistant, 
and fixed upon a moveable base thabt was turned by 
the foot of the player ; the strings were placed be* 
tween the legs of the stool ; the vase at the top served 
for the purpose of a sound-board, and the strings of 
the three sides of the instrument were tuned to three 
different modes, the Doric, Lydian, and Phr^'gian." 
The performer sat on a chair made on puqiose* 
Strikmg the strings with the fingers of tlie left hand, 
and using the plectrum with the right, at. the same 
time turning the instrument with his foot to which- 
ever of the threemod.es he pleased; so that by great 
practice he was enabled to change the modes with 
such readiness and velocity, that those who did not 
see him would imagine they heard three different 
performers playing in three aifferent modes. 

Trisagium* a hymn in the old church musk, 
in which the word koti/ is repeated three times suc« 
cessively. 

Trite. A Greek term signifying tAree, or third* 
Three diords of the. ancient system were called by 
this name, from then: actual situation in the tetra-' 
choixis of which they respectively formed a part. 
See Trite-Diesieugmenon, Trite-Hvperholiton, . and 
Trite-S^nti^menon. 

Trite-Dieze;ugmenon. (From the Greek.) 
The third string of the Dkzeugmenon, or fourth (e- 
trachord of the ancients, reckoning from the top. 
The sound of tliis string corresponded with oiir C 
above the bass-cliff. 
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Trite Hyperbol jeon. (Gteek.) The ttiird 
string of the ancient hyperbolaeon^ or fifth tetrachordj 
and which answered* to our G on the second line in 
the treble. • . 

Trite-Synemmenon. (From the Greek.) The 
third stringy reckoning from the top of the third, or 
syuenimenon, tetrachord; and which corresponded 
with our B flat above the fifth line in the bass^ 

Triton Avis. The name of a beautiful West 
Indian bird, remarkable for its musical powers^ It 
is said to have three distinct notes, and to be capable 
of sounding them nil at the same time. 

Triton £. A dissonant interval, otherwise called 
a superfluous fourth: a kihd of redundant third, coii* 
sbting of three tones, two major and one minor; or 
more properly, of two tones and two semitones, one 
greater and one less, as fr6m C to F sharp. The 
ratio of the Mtone in numbers is as 45 : 32. 

Tritos. (Greek.) Third. The epithet applied 
by the ancients to that of their four authentic modes» 
called the MoUan^ and sometunes, though impror 
perly, the Lydian, 

, Trivium. The name by which the first three 
<^ the seven liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
-were formerly distinguished. The other four, con- 
sisting of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astrono- 
my, were called the (iuadrimum. See Qtfacfrtvtutn. 

Tromba, or 7Voi9?d. A trumpet. See Tnmpd^ 

Trombetta. (Ital.) A small trumpet. The 
diminutive of Tromba. 

~ Trombone, or Trwnhwio. Of this instrument 
there are three kinds : the bass,' the tenor, and the' 
•alto. Tlie BesS'TrambMe begins at G Gamut, and 
reaches to C above the bass-cliff note> producing 
€very semitone within that compass. The Tnwr* 
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Trmhanehegihs at A, pne note abov« 6 Gamuts 
and produces every semitone up to the fifteenth 
above. This powerfully sonorous instrument b by 
some esteemed extremely useful in grand choruses 
and other full compositions; but many acknow- 
ledged judges think it more j>oweriul than musical. . 

Tromp de Be^rn. a JewVharp. SeeJeui's^ 
Harp. 

Troop. A kind of marcb^ generally in quick 
time. 

Troper. a book formerly used in the church, 
containing tlie sequences^ or chants^ sung after read-* 
ing the epistle. There is now extant in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, a very curious manuscript of thi$ 
kind, wltli the musical notes, which tiie catalogue 
calls a TroparioH^ 

Troppo Caricata. (Ital.) An expression apf> 
plied by the Italians to an air overburthened witi^ 
accompanuuents. 

Troubadours. The appellation given to the 
jearly poet-musicians, or bards, of Provence and 
Normandy. See Bard, 

Trumpeter. A performer on the trumpet. 

Trumpet. The loudest of all portable wmd-in* 
iltruments, and consisting of a folded tube gene«- 
rally made of brass, and sometimes of silver. 

The ancients had various instruments of th^ 
trumpet kind, as the tuba, comua, &c. Moses, as 
th^ scripture informs us, made two of silver to be 
used by the priests: and Solomon, Jos^phus telb 
us, made two hundred like those of Moses, and for 
tlie same purpose. 

The modem Trumpet consists of a mouth^piece^ 
near an inch across. The pieces which conduct the 
wind are called the brunches; the parts. in which it 
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is bent, the paiences; an<) the canal between the 
second bend and the extremity, the pavillion: the 
rings where the branches take asunder, or are sol- 
dered together, tlie knots; which are five in num-* 
ber, and serve to cover the joints. 

One particular in this powerful and noble uistru^ 
ment is, that, like the horn, it only commands cer- 
tain notes within its conipass. 

The ^rtimjvef produces, as natural and easy sounds, 
G above the bass-cliff note» or fiddle G, C on the 
first ledger line below in the treble, £ on the first 
line of the stave, G on the second line, C on the 
third space, and all the succeeding notes up to C in 
alt, including the sharp of F, the fourth of the key.- 

Solo performers can also produce B flat (thei 
third above the treble-cliff note): and by the aid of 
a newly ibvented slide ^any other notes, which thei 
common trumpet cannot sound, are now produced. 

Thumpet Marine. . A kind of monochord, 
consisting of three tables, which form its triangular 
body. It has a very narrow neck, with one thick 
string mounted on a bridge, which is firm on one 
side, and tremulous on the .other. li is struck with 
a bow by the right hand, while the thumb of the 
left is pressed on the string. . The peculiarity of its 
sound, which resembles that of the trumpet, is pro* 
duced by the tremulation of the bridge. This instru* 
ment, like that tlie tones of which it imitates, is 
confined to certain notes, and some of these are im- 
perfect. 

Tuba-Stbntobophonica. The name given by 
Sir Samuel Morefaead, and other writers, to hb in- 
vention of the Speaking Trumpet, See Speaking 
Trumpet. 

Tune, A succession of measured sounds^ at 

Bb 
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<)hce ftgr<^aUe to the ear^ and possessing a distinct 
and striking character: as the air to ** God save the 
King," " The merry dance f dearly love/' '* Rosliu 
Castle," &c. 

Tuneable. An cfpithet applied to those pipies^ 
strings, and other sonorous bodies, which, from the 
equal density of their parts^ are capable of being, 
perfectly tuned « 

^ TuNEFiTL. An epitht^t applied to sounds melo- 
dious eilher in their tone, or by their ^ succession 3 
but more especially the former ; as when we speak 
of tunejnllnrds, tuneful bells, S^c* 

TiXNBliESS. An epithet given to sounds out of 
tiuiej or nnmelodious in their succession : also to false 
strings, false pipes, &c« 

Tuner. One whose profession it is to rectify the 
iklse sounds of musical instruments. ^ 

TuNiNG-FquKv A steel utensil about three inches 
long, consisting of 'two prongs and a handle, and 
which being struck against a table, or any other 
substance, produces the tone to which itself was 
originally set This instrument is chiefly used by 
harpsichord and piano-forte tuners. There are/orAr» 
of various tones or pitches; but the A and C/arka 
are most generally used. 

Tuning-Hammer. A steel or iron utensil^ 
iised by harpsichord and piano-forte tuners. It is 
about four inches long, and formed like a common 
hammer. With the head of the hammer the pegs 
round which the ends of the wires are twisted are 
driven into the sockets; and the-bottom of the han- 
dle is furnished with a square or oblong hole, in a 
longitudinal direction, which being fitted to the 
tops of the pegs, enables the hand to turn theni» 
and thereby to r^ax or distend the wiles. 
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Txj R N. An einbeliishmen t formed of ap<^iaturesy 
consisting of thie note on ^Jiicli the iurti is made^ 
the ;iole above jt, and the semitone below it. There 
are two sorts of turns ; the cofmnum-ium and the 
hack-turn 4 Tlie comTHon-tum commences on the 
note above ; the back-turn on the semitone below. 
. TuTTi, (ItaK Plu.) AIL A word used in con* 
tradistinction to Solo^ to pouit out where the whole 
bandy or all the instruments of the kind required, 
fire introduced. 
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TTGUALE, A wdrd signifying an equal and just 
time. ' ^ . 

Undulation. That agitation in the air occa-* 
sioned by the vibration of the p^rts of any sono ' 
reus body. So called because it re3embles the ipo- 
tioii of waves. 

UNISON, or IJnis, That consonance, or coinci* 
dence of sounds, proceeding from an equality in 
the. number of vibrations made in a given time by 
two sonorous bodies: or the union of two sounds; 
so directly suuilar to each other in respect of gravity, 
or acuteness, that tlie ear perceiving no difference, 
receives th.ei|ii as one and the same. 

The ancients were much divided ip opinion rcr 
specting the question whether the unijson be a con- 
sonance. Aristotle speaks ifi the negative; Muris 
MersennuSy and others, declare in the affirmative. 
The dc'cision of (he question, however, depends on 
the definition we give to the word consonance. If 
by a coBsosance we only understand two or more 
sounds agreeable to the ear, the unison is dist:Qi)S9- 
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nance; but if we include jn the consonance sounds 
of a different pitch, t. e. sounds less or more acute 
with respect to each otiier, the unison, by its own 
definition, is not a consonance. * 

Unisoni. (Ital. Plu.) A word implying that 
tlie parts in a score over which it is written are ia 
unison with each other: as VioUni Umssoni, the 
violins in unison^ Flauti Unissoni, the flutes iu 
unison. 

Unisonus, or Unisonant. An epithet applied 
to those sounds which are of the same degree of 
acuteness, or gravity: t. e. in unison with each other* 

Ukivocal. The epithet applied by Ptolemy to 
the octave and its replicates. 

Unmusical. An epithet applied not only to 
all jarring and dissonant sounds^ but to whatever 
is not absolutely harmonious, melodious, or agree* 
able to a cultivated ear. See Tuneless^, 

Untuneable. An epithet applied to tiboM 
pipes, or strings^ which from some jSaw, or the iur 
equality of their parts^ cannot be brought to an ex^ 
actly unisonous pitchy 

Upinge^ The name of a soi^g consecrated by 
the ancient Greeks to Diana. ' 

Usus^ That branch of the ancient melopceia 
fvhich comprehended the rules for so regulating the 
order or succession of this sounds as to produce an 
agreeable melody. 

There were four species of Usus, as we learoi 
from Aristides aqd Euclid.. 

The iirst was when the notes followed each other 
di grado, as the Italians say, or in conjoint degrees^ 
i . e. without mbsing any intermediate sound* 

The sficond, when the notes descended gradually^ 
or di grado descendmte. 
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The^trif, wlien tlie Dotes, after havmg ascended 
by natural, or diatonic soands, descended through 
the same degrees, except that instead of B natural, 
B flat was always touched in descending. 

The fourth regarded time^ L 0. the length or du« 
ration of the sounds. 

The few rules tliat are left us in the scarce and 
obscure treatises of the ancients still remaining, leave 
us greatly in the dark with respect to many impor* 
tant points in the music of tlie Greeks and Romans ; 
but even from these we may collect that their sys* 
tern, when a lining science^ was carried to a noble 
extent, and that the effects of its practice were 
great and striking* 

Ut. The first of the monosyllables used by the 
French in solmization. . The Italians deeming this 
syllable too hard for free and easy pronunciation^ 
substitute in its place that of Do, Ut and do are 
always the tonic, or key-note, of the major-mode^ 
and the mediant^ or third, of the muior mode. 

Ut Queant Laxis, &c. (Lat.) A hymn com** 
posed about 770, and ascribed to St. John the Bap- 
tist. Rendered iamous by Guido, who took from 
its flrst strophe the monosyllables applied to the 
notes of his gamut* 

V. 

"y"^ This letter is used for the abbreviation of the 
word Violin; and when writtien double, imr 
Phes both first and second, violin. 

Va. (Ital.) Go on : as Va Crescendo, Go on in« 
crea»ng. 

Valcbi (Ital.) Waltz. See that word. 
. Vabiamento. An Italian adverb^ implying that 

Bb3 
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the movement i€^ Kvhich it is prefixed is to be siin^ 
or pia}ed in a free and varied maimer. 

Variations, or Var, The name given to cerr 
tain ornameutefl repetitions, iu which, while the 
original notes, harmony, and modulation, are, or 
should be, so far preserved as to sustamthe parent 
subject, the passages are branched out in flourishes 
or multiplied sounds, and a more busy and brilliant 
execution every where assumed. These repetitions^ 
or rartA^f off^ywere fomierly called doubles. Hence 
in the lessons, or sonatas of tbe last age, instead of 
Variation 1 . Variation 2. and so on, w^ find writr 
ten Double 1, Douhle% &c, 
r Variaziokx (ItaK Plu.) Variations. See that 
vord. 

Vaudeville. A country ballad, or song, so 
called from Vaudevire, « Norroa^i town, where 
dwelt Oliver Bassdl, the first inventor of this kind 
of air. 

Veloce. (Ital.) A word implying that the 
movement to which it is prefixed is to be simg or 
played in a rapid time. 

Verilay. a kind of rural ballad, or song, ini- 
veuted by Basse;!, pf Vaudevire, '^nd therefore 
called a Vaudeville. 

Verse. The appellation given to those portions 
ot an anthem raeaiit to be performed by a single 
voice to each part. Also the epithet applied to an 
aniliem beginning with verse, in secular music, as 
a song or ballad^ each s^imza oi the words is a verse.. 

VjiRSETTA. (Italf) A little vjerse. The dimi- 
nutive of r^r^o. 

Versi SciOLTl. The name given by the Ita^ 
Hans to their blank verse. The recilatives of theif 
operas lire getierally written in f^er/ti Sfiotti^ 
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^ERSO, (Ital.) A verse. See Verse, 

Versus Fescennini. Nuptial songs, so called 
because they were first used by tlie people of Fe*» 
cennia, a city of Etruria, The style of this kind of 
poetry, which was afterwards reHned into that of 
the Epithalamium, was in its origin uo w^y peculiar 
for its delicacy. 

Vespertine Psalmi, (Ital, Plu,) Evening 
bynins. 

Vibration. That tremulous motion of any 
sonorous body by which the sound is produced. 
The vibratory action being communicated to the air, 
the dir becomes the vehicle by which it is borne to 
the ear; and the sound is grave or acute .as the vi^ 
brations are fewer or more num^^rou^ in any given 
time. 

ViDO. A word formerly applied tp the sound 
drawn froni the open string of a violin, violoncello, 
&c. t. e. when not being brought into contact with 
the finger-board by the pressure of. the fingers, its 
vibration extends through its whole length. A 
sound so drawn was called a Chord a Vido, >. 

ViETATO. Forbidden. A word applied by the Ita« 
lians to such intervals, and modulations, as are not 
allowed by the established laws of harmony. 

ViGOROSO. (Ital.) A word unplying that th<i 
movement before whic)i it is place4 is to be per- 
formed in a bold energetic style, 

ViLLANELLA. The air of an old rustic dance^ 
the time of which was gay and brisk, and the mea« 
sore strongly marked. The subject or melody wa9 
first played in a plain style, and then embellish^ 
with variations. 

Viol, a stringed instrument resembling in sbap9 
;md toae tb^ violin^ of which it was th^ origin ; ttu^t 
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impressive and commanding instnjmeiit bein^ little 
more than an improvement of the old viol. This in* 
strument formerly consisted of five or six strings, the 
tones of which were regulated by their being brought 
by the fingers into contact with the frets with which 
the neck was furnished. Tlie viol was for a long' 
while in such high esteem as to dispute the pre* 
eminence with the harp, especially in the early times 
of music In France ; and, uideea^ being reduced to 
foqr strings, and stript of the frets with which viols 
of all kinds seem to have been furnished till the six* 
teenth century, it still holds the first place among 
the treble instrunieuts, under the denomination of 
violin. 

Viola. A tenor violin. This instrument is si- 
milar 1n its tone and formation to the violin, but its 
dimensions are somewhat greater, and its compass a 
fifth lower in the great scale of sounds. Its lowest 
note is C on the fourth space in the bass. The part 
it takes ui concert is between that of fhe bass and the 
second violin. 

V[OLARS^ Certain practical musicians much en« 
couraged in Provence iiuring the twelfth century ; 
and so named because they performed on the vielle 
and viol. Their ofiice was to accompany the Trou- 
badours, or bards, when they recited their poetry. 

Viol DA Beaccia. (Ital.) The name formerly 
given to the Atto Violas or counter-tenor violin, be- 
cause it was played on the arm, or shoulder, like 
the treble, or common violin. So called to distin- 
guish it from the viol da gamba, which is held be- 
tween the legs. 

Viol da Gamba, or Greater VtoL A viol with 
six strings, 'formerly much used in Germany, but 
%\. present little practised. The place of Cambist is 
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ncyw as totally suppressed in the chapels of that 
country asis that of Lutenist in England. ThM iii- 
strurnent, which is a remnant of the old che^t of 
tiolSf is so crude and nasal in its tone, that even the 
hand of the late scientiiic and skilful Abel could not 
render it attractive to the ears of a British audience* 
Its name of Fial da Gamba is derived from the cir- 
cumstance of its being held between the legs during 
performance. 

Vjol d'Amour, or Love VioL A vipl, or vio- 
lin, furnished with six brass or steel wires, instead 
of sheepVgut, and usually played with a bow. It 
yields a kind of silver sound, at once so spft, sweety 
and tender, as to have giveu birth to the name by 
which it is known. 

VioLETTA Marina. A stringed iqstrument 
not now in use, supposed to have been similar in 
shape and tone to tlie Viol d' Amour, It was first 
jtitroduced iu England hj Signior Castrucci in the 
jear 1732- 

VlOi^iN^ or fiddle. A well-known stringed in- 
•Atrument jof brilliant tone, and active execution^ 
When, or by what nation^ thb important and inte- 
jresting instrument was first invented, is not at^present 
known; nor can the form and character of the 
violin ,used in England in the time of Chaucer, who 
mentions it, be exactly ascertained. There is, bow^ 
.ever, much reason for supposing that from its first 
introduction it underwent continual alterations and 
improvements ; since even towards the end of the ^ 
sixteenth century its sl^ape appeai^s to have beep 
vague and undetermhied. It has, however, long at- 
tained its present excellence;, and formed the lead- 
ing instrument ,in concert. The four strings of 
vrbich itxonsists are tuned in fifths from each othec* 
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The pitch of the lowest string is G, under the se- 
cond ledger line in the trehle stave ; consequentiy 
that_of the next is D, under the first line of the 
stave; the pitch of the next above that A on the 
second space ; and that of the upper string, E on 
the fourth 6})ace. During the Protectorship the 
violin was in little esteem, and gave way to the ris- 
ing prevalence of the viol : bpt at the Restoration^ 
Tii)ls began to be out of fashion, and violins re^ 
sumed their former consequence. The ' antiquity of 
this instrument has long been a subject of dispute 
with the learned. It is generally .su{4>(>sed, and 
with much reason, that no instrument played with 
the bow was known to the ancients. 

Violinist. A performer on, or professor of, 
the violin. 

Violoncello. A bass vjiolin, containing four 
Striiigs, the lowest of which is tuned to double C. 
The strings are in fifths, consequently the pitch of 
that next the gravest is G Gamut ;^ that of the next, 
D on the third line in the bass; and that of the 
upper string, A on the fifth line. 

The Violoncello was called the Violono till the 
introduction 6f the double bass, which assumed that 
name. 

ViOLON. (FrepclL) A ^violin. See Violin, 

ViOLOJio. (Ital.) The name originally given 
by the Italians and French to the Violoncello, but 
afterwards transferred to the doub1e>bass, to which 
instrument it is still applied. Its pitch is an octave 
below that of the violoncello, and its true use is to 
sustain the harmony ;^ in which application of-itj 
powers it has a fiiin aud noble effect. See Double- 
\Bgss, 

ViOLiNO Principale. (Ital.) The^H vioiiii. 
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* ViiiGTNAL. A stringed and keyed instrament 
feseinbling the harpsichord ; foraieriy in much ev 
teem, but now entirely out of use< 

ViROULA. The name of one of the ten notes 
used la the middle ages. 

ViRGULUM. The term formerly ai>pflied to that 
part of a note now calkd the tail. 

VtRTU. (Ital.) TastQ and address in perform* 
ance. 

VfRTU-oso. (Ital.) One who fe^ls delight in, 
and possesses taste for music. 

ViTB. (ItaL) A word signifying a lively and 
spirited style of performance. 

ViVACE. (hah) ' A word implying that the 
movement. t(» which it is pi*efixed is to be sung, or 
jplayec), in a brisk and animated stylev 

VivAc^issiMO. (ItaL) .Extremely lively^ The 
superlative of Vivace. See that word^ 

VocALtf An epithet applied to tliose musical 
sounds which proceed from the human musical or- 
gans; aisd to music composed for the voice, and 
performances consisting of siugingi« 

Voce* (Ital.) Voice* 

VoG^ Di Camera. An expression implied by 
(lie Italians to a voice^ the strength or quality of 
fvhich b only calculated for chamber performance* 

Voce Di Petto. . (Ital.) The natural v6ice. 

Voce MusicaI/E. The appellation by which 
the Italians formerly distuiguislred the touic, or 
inajor-'key note ; in solmization called do. 

Voce Sola. (Ital.) An expression iuxplying that 
ihe movement, or passage, over which it is written 
is to he sung without accon]paninient.r 

Voce di Testa* (Ital.) A falsetto, or feigned 
-voice. 
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VoiCEr The sound or sounds' produced by ibe 
vocal organs in singing. There are iix species of 
the human voice, which rank in the following orders 
the bass; the baritono^ or tenor-bass; the tenor, 
the counter tenor, the mezzo soprano, and the so* 
prano/ A good bass vbice generally extends from 
F or G below G Gamuts to C or ]> above the bass- 
cittiT note ; the baritono from about G Gamut, to^ 
F above the bass-cliff note ; the tenor from C above 
G Gamut, to G, the treble-cliff note, or A above 
• it; the counter-tenor from £ or F above G Gamut,, 
to B or C above the treble cliff note; the mezzo 
-soprano from A or B above the bass-cliff note, ta 
£ or F above the treble-cliff note ; and the soprano- 
from C above the bass-cliff note, to A, B, or C, ia 
Alt, and something higher. 

To yoiC£. An expression applied by organ* 
builders to the regulating the tone of a pipe. T» 
Wince a Pipe^ is to bring it t«^ its intended tone and 
power. 

Vol ATA. < The appellation sometimes applied by 
tlie Italians to a dhisum, or vapid flight of notes. 

VoLB'Bi A rapid flight of notes. See Volata. 

Volt A. (Ital.) An old, three-timed air, pecur 

liar to an Italian dance of the same name, and 

forming a kind of galliard. Also a word used by 

modern composers for time: as Volta prima, the 

^rst time, « 

YohTU (Ital.) Turn over. 

VoLTi S^BITO, or F. S. (Ral*) Turn over 

quickly. 

Volume* A i^rord applied to the compass of a 
voice from grave to acute; also- to its tone, or 
power: as when we say^ ** such a performer pos- 
sesses an extensive or rich volume of voice/^ 



Voluntary. A voluntary is ai> extempore per* 
fennsmce upon, or a composition written for, the 
organ, and serving to relieve and embellish divine 
service. This species ef music, though necessarily 
limited to a gravity and solemnity of style, admits of 
considerable variety # The change, order, and num- 
ber of its movements, have never been settled by 
any law deduced from the authority of jSarticula^ 
example, or general usage, consequently much is left 
to the fancy, taste, and judgment of the composer; 
and if in the aggregate he preserve a sufficient degree 
of dignity, !>eriousnes», and science, not admitting any 
lighter ideas, of passages, than are calculated to re- 
lieve the more solenm parts, he nray be said to keep 
witliiu the^paie described by the sacred use for which 
tlie organ is so truly fitted and designed. The vo^ 
luntary was orisinally so called, because its perform- 
ance, or non-performance, was at the option of the 
orgaiust« 

Vox Acuta. (Lat.) In the ancient music, the 
highest note in the bisdiap^son, or double octave^ 

Vox Gravis. (Lat.) lu the ancient music, the 
lowest note in the bisdiapason, or double octave* 



TyABBLfi. To warble is to sing in a mode, or 
manner, imitative of birds. Those soprano 
performers, whose voices are of a clear, fluted, and 
shrill tone, and wiio run divisions with a close and 
liquid sweetness, are said to warble. 

Waltz. (German.) The name of a modem 
dance much used in Germany. The measure of it* 
music 19 triple: three quavers in a bar. 

■ cc 
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Walt 2, or Waltzer. ^^ tune to a simple dance 
called, and which was originally used in Swabia. It 

3 
is written in ^, and should be performed in a mode- 
rate time, or at the quickest iti allegretto. The 
Waltz^ though of late introduction in England, has 
long beeQ a favourite species of movement in Ger- 
many, and is frequently introduced in tlie overture^ 
concertos, and sonatas of that country. 

Wayghtes, or Waits. This noun formerly sig*' 
nified hautboys; and, which is remarkable, has no 
singular, number. From the instruments its signifi- 
cation was, after a time, transferred to the perfor- 
mers themselves, who being in the habit of parading 
the streets by night with their music, occasioned the 
name to be applied generally to all musicians who 
fo! lowed a similar practice. Hence those persons 
who annually, at the approach of Christmas, salute 
us with their nocturnal concerts, were, and are to 
this day, cs^lled Wayghtes. 

Wind Instruments. Those instruments, the 
sounds of which are produced by the breath,, or by 
the wind of bellows. So called In contradistinction 
to those which are struck, or that are performed with 
the bow, as the drum, tambourine, violin, violon- 
cello, <&c. 
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^A. A syllable fdrmerly applied by the French in 
^ their church music to B flat, to distinguish it from 
B natural, called si, Mons. Loulie, the author of 
Elements, ou Principes de Musiqne, printed at Am* 
sterdam in the year 1^98, rejecting the, syllable m^ 
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lias retained onty «t; and this method of solmizatioii 
has been since practised throughout France. 

Zampogna, or Sampogna. The Fiute-k-Bec, or 
common flute. 

ZiNCKE. A small hornpipe, or whistle, of Ger« 
man origin ; supposed to be so called from the word 
Zihken, the small branches on the head of a deer. 

Zoppo. A term applied by the Italians to a cer- 
tain species of counterpoint, called Ctmtrapunia alia 
Zoppee^ in which to the given subject one note is so 
placed against or between two others, as to produce 
m the performance a syncope, or leaping efiect. 

Zu FFOLO, Any little flute, or flageolet: but more 
especially that which is used to teach birds. 



TH£ END. 
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